COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER 
Henry C. Rowland’s Novel: 


“GRIMES TAKES COMMAND” 


GENERAL GREELY REVIEWS ANTARCTIC DISCOVERIES 


OTHER CONTRIBUTORS ARE 


WM. HAMILTON OSBORNE, FLORENCE EARLE ' 
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THE JANUARY NOVELETTE —** THE HEAVEN OF THE UNEXPECTED” 
BY LUCY MEACHAM THRUSTON 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 
(Sontents for December, 1909 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF COMING PEATURES ON PAGE 2 


GRIMES TAKES COMMAND _. Henry C.Rowland . 641 
A Complete Novelette. Author of ** Sea Scamps,’’ ete. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD, A Special Article . Florence Earle Coates « « 

AN UNEXPECTED GRANDCHILD . . OmotoWatanna. ... 684 
A Story Author of The Wooing of Wistaria,’”’ ete. 


THE ARRAIGNMENT, A Poem . Grace MacGowan Cooke . ‘ - 700 
CHRISTMAS A LA MODE, Astory. . W.CareyWonderly. . . 701 
THE DREAMER, A Poem . John Kendrick Bangs é - 708 
GIANNONE’S GIRL, A Story William Hamilton Osborne 709 


THE FARM-WIFE, A Poem ‘ ‘ Reginald Wright Kauffman... - 720 
THE LITTLE BROTHERS, A Sketch . Edith Ayrton Zangwill . wae 
HIS GIFTS, A Poem. ° ‘ ‘ Dixie Wolcott . ‘ - 723 
WHAT DID DUNCAN DO? A Story Edwin L. Sabin. . 724 


Author of ** The Magic Mashie,’’ ete. 
LITERARY AGENTS, A Sketch . Phil Collom . 736 
DO WE WANT TO BE HAPPY? . Mrs, John Van Vorst. 737 
An Essay Author of ‘ Bagsby’s Daughter,” ‘‘ The 
Children Who Toil,’’ ete. 
HIS ONLY SON ISAAC, A Story Eleanor Tyrrell . 741 
A PALSE MOVE, AStory . . . Clifford Howard 749 
THE HOME-BOUND SHIP, A Poem. . Marion R. Oliver « 
VOICES, A Sketch . ° Ella Wheeler Wilcox . - 756 
Author of “A Woman of the World,” 
** Poems of Passion,” ete. 
THE SECOND STANZA, A Story Percy Wilson. - 758 
RECENT OBSERVATIONS, Epigrams Ellis O. Jones. - 763 


** A Happier Christmas and a Happier New Year to All’? . By Minna Thomas Antrim 
‘*The Apotheosis of theGumdrop” . . . . . By Clifford Howard 
** An Appeal for an Anti-Bridge Button”’ . ° ° . By Caroline Ticknor 

SHACKLETON’S *“‘HEART OF THE ANT- 

ARCTIC,” An Appreciation. . ° -  Maj.-Gen, A. W. Greely, U.S.A. . . 769 
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FOUNTAIN PEN.NY. 


WATERMAN S 


No. 12 $2.50 
No. 13 3.50 
No. 14 4.00 
No. 15 5.00 
No. 16 6.00 
InGift Boxes 
Clip on Cap 
25c. extra. 


Avoid substitutes. 
Look for the 
Globe trade-mark. 


A Christmas Reminder 


Simple and good as Waterman’s Ideals are they make the best and 

most useful gifts that you can select for your friends or relatives. We 

emphasize the trade-mark to assist you in buying; it characterizes the only 

pen that is carefully made from the finest materials. The prices run from $2.50 

for the handsomely finished plain style up to as much as you fancy to pay for 

the richly gold or silver mounted styles. Whatever you pay our unconditional 

guarantee covers the pen. Gold Pens to suit every hand are exchangeable. 

From Dealers Everywhere. Illustrated Booklet on Request. 


L. E. Waterman Co.,173 Broadway, N. Y. 
Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, Oakland, Montreal, London, Paris, | Mexico. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S 


HE. bill-of-fare which LIPPIN- 
ae COTT’S MAGAZINE offers for 


= next year is, naturally, incomplete, 

. owing to the exigencies of making a seasonable 
magazine, but it is very suggestive of the highly 
satisfying feast in store for its readers. Or, 
to be quite literal, of the twelve varied feasts 
Will Levington Comfort which it will serve during the year. 

The following are a few authors who will contribute 


Novelettes and Shorter Stories 


Baroness Von Hutten Rupert Sargent Holland 
Onoto Watanna Elizabeth Jordan 
J. J. Bell Marie Van Vorst 
Henry C. Rowland William MacLeod Raine 


Mary Roberts Rinehart Ella Middleton Tybout 
Will Levington Comfort Nevil Monroe Hopkins 


Rupert Hughes Grace MacGowan Cooke 
Marion Hill Owen Oliver 
Will Irwin Hulbert Footner 


John Kendrick Bangs Thomas L. Masson 


with many more enticing names whose work has passed the LIPPINCOTT 
censorship and been found good. 
Of more substantial material there will be a series of articles on 


**What is Wrong with Our Public Schools” 


Not in the form of a question, but a stated fact. In six instalments 
(beginning in January), Mr. Joseph M. Rogers will uncover this vital subject 
in a way to make parents and educators “ take —EEE 
notice,”’ as well as to interest readers every- 
where. The various topics treated will be 
“Some Notable Deficiencies,’ ‘‘ Education 
Outside of Books,”’ Teacher,’ “Some 
Reforms Suggested,”’ “The Cost of Improve- 
ments,” and Model School Outlined.” 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINcur«r’s. 
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FOR 1910 


Day Allen Willey Edwin L. Sabin 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox Herman Scheffauer 
Arthur Stanley Riggs Caroline Ticknor 
Mrs. John Van Vorst Minna T. Antrim 


General Charles King Wilmot Price 
George L. Knapp Willard French ae 
§=George Allan England Ellis O. Jones 
Rupert Sargent Holland Clifford Howard Warren B. Blake Gite 


are a few of the other popular authors who have written and will write 


Special Articles 


of timely value and popular appeal for LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 
Both the departments 


**Ways of the Hour” 


and 


**Walnuts and Wine” 


are to be expanded and enriched, each in its own particular vein. LIPPIN- 
COTT’S MAGAZINE holds the world’s record for the quantity and 
quality of its humorous pages. Whatever is funny and fit to print finds 
its way there, and this department is widely quoted in the press and by 
prominent after-dinner speakers. 


Poetry 


The standard of verse will be sustained in 1910. Favorites, past and 


future, are: 
Florence Earle Coates Sara Teasdale 


Clinton Scollard Chester Firkins 

Amelia J. Burr Jane Belfield 

Theodosia Garrison W. J. Lampton 

Reginald Wright Kauff- Frank Dempster 
man Sherman 

Katherine Lee Bates Aloysius Coll 

Charles L. O’Donnell Arthur B. Rhinow 


Arthur W. Peach Rose C. Goode | 
Mrs. John Van Vorst Nevil Monroe Hopkins 
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The New Year Number of 
LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 


will be a fitting foretaste 
of the year to follow 


First and foremost, there will be a big American novelette by Lucy 
Meacham Thruston. Unique in plot, brisk in action, and of powerful heart 
interest. It is complete in one number, and is called 


“THE HEAVEN OF THE UNEXPECTED” 


Then there will be a new and captivating Comedy by the famous play- 
wright Rupert Hughes, who wrote “The Richest Girl in the World,” “She 
Borrowed Her Own Husband,” etc. The new comedy is entitled 


“ON THE RAZOR EDGE” 


Gems of short-stories will be: “THE JOYFUL MOTHER OF 
CHILDREN,” by Grace MacGowan Cooke and Caroline Wood Morrison; 
“THE COSTUME AND THE COWBOY,” by Séanley Olmsted ; 
“ON THE ROAD TO BUENA VISTA,” by William MacLeod Raine ; 
“THE MASCOT OF THE PRIMER CLASS,” by Lucy Copinger; 
“BREAD AND BUTTER,” by Mary Hirst. 


A tremendously important series of articles on 
“WHAT IS WRONG WITH OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS” 


by Joseph M. Rogers, will begin in January. This first paper will deal with 
“Some Notable Deficiencies.” 


In “WAYS OF THE HOUR” there will be a rich showing of 
bright, pointed opinions on themes of popular appeal. Thomas L. Masson 
will talk about “THE NEW YEAR”; George Allan England about 
“THE LEAVEN OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE AROUND THE 
WORLD”; Clifford Howard about “TAMPERING WITH PROVI- 
DENCE”; Corinne Martin Lowe about “THE SCIENCE OF THE 
FAIRY TALE”; Minna Thomas Antrim about “A GROWING 


MENACE.” 
“WALNUTS AND WINE” will sparkle with fun. 


Begin the Year Right by Subscribing to LIPPINCOTT’S 
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Dodd, Mead & Company 


— 


Beautiful 
Children 


Immortalized by the Masters 
By C. Haldane McFall 


With fifty full-page illustra- 
tions in four colors, reproduced 
from the original paintings of 
the old masters. Edited by T. 
Leman Hare. Large 8vo. 
Bowed, « « .00 


Cathedral Cities 
of Spain 
By W. W. Collins, R.I. 


Sixty full-page illustrations 
in color from paintings made 
expressly for this work by Mr. 
Collins. 


Cloth edition, net 


$3.50 


New Holiday Books 


Their Hearts’ 
Desire 


By Frances Foster Perry 

A sweet and tender little love 
story, unusually attractive in 
binding and beautifully illus- 
trated in color by Harrison 
Fisher; decorations by T. B. 


Dutch 
New York 


M ers and Cust of New Am- 
sterdam in the Seventeenth Century 
By Esther Singleton 


Author of 
“Dutch and Flemish Furniture,” etc. 


Sixty full-page illustrations, 
showing costumes, furniture, 
household utensils, dwellings, 
Boxed, 
. $3.00 


etc., of 


the period. 


_ Intimate Recol- 
lections of 

Joseph Jefferson 
By Eugene Paul Jefferson 


Profusely illustrated, many of 
the pictures being from photo- 
graphs taken by Joseph Jeffer- 
son. An intimate account of 
the personal side and his home 
life, written by his daughter-in- 


law. Svo. Cloth, net. . $3.50 


Edition de Luxe, special 


net 7.50 Hapgood. Boxed, net $2.00 


New Fiction | 
Truxton King The Pool of 


A Story of Graustark Flame 
By George Barr 
By 


McCutcheon 
Louis Joseph Vance 


Author of “Graustark,” etc. 


Illustrations in color | 
by Harrison Fisher. 


“Without doubt this | 
latest novel from the 
very able pen of Mr. 
McCutcheon shows him 
at his best. He gives us 
real men and women, 
who love, who enjoy liv- 
ing, who have humor, whose talk is entertain- 
ing, actions plausible, proving their creator to 
be a master hand.”’—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


«luthor of Brass Bowl,” 
“The Bronze Bell,” etc. 


A new story of love and 
adventure by this popu- 
lar author, in which the 
hero passes through many 
adventures in his effort 
to safely convey a ruby 
of fabulous size and value from Monte Carlo 
to India. 

Full-page illustrations in color by 


John 
1.50 


The Island of 


The Title Market 


Diamonds 
Cut Paste By Emily Post Regeneration 
By Agnes and By Cyrus 


Egeron Castle 
Authorsof “The Rath Comedy,” 
“ The Secret Orchard,” etc. 

A story of a most 
original, audacious, and 
clever intrigue, told with 
a vivacity and a deli- 
ciously light touch. //- 


A brilliant story of complex plot, with 
vivid pictures of the rich, sumptuous life in 
the home of one of New York’s money kings. 
She draws gorgeous scenes of the pomp 
and ceremony of old-world courts. But she 
lifts the veil to reveal no less obviously the 
real lives of dukes and princes, grandes 
dames, old bloods and new, some plain 
American men, and a New York heiress. 


Townsend Brady 


Author of “The Patriots,” 

“Richard the Brazen,” etc. 
For boldness of con- 
ception and originality 
of plot, this story is one 
in athousand. Fudl-page 
tllustrations in color by 
the Kinneys . . $1.50 


| 
Author of “The Flight of a Moth,” etc. 
| 


lustrated. z2mo. Cloth, 


50 | 
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ADVERTISER. 


Che Cen 


The Century Co.’s Christmas Books 


Joseph Pennell. 


FRENCH CATHEDRALS 


Text by Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
drawings by Joseph Pennell in tint and black. Royal 8vo, 425 pages. 
Price $5.00 net; postage 34 cents. 

For the traveler, the expert, and for the general reader this book has a 
value no other on the subject has yet possessed. An ideal Christmas gift. 


Illustrated with nearly two hundred 


In Uniform Style 
ENGLISH CATHEDRALS 


The text by Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. 
This adequately covers the great English Cathedrals. 
Royal 8vo, 395 pages. Price $6.00. Traveler’s Handbook Edition, $2.50. 


ROMANTIC GERMANY 


Beautifully illustrated by 


By Robert Haven Schauffler. Frontispiece in full color. Sixty full-page illustrations by famous 


German artists, all in two printings. 


Royal Svo, 400 pages. 


Price $3.50 net; postage 19 cents. 


A delightful book,  ¥ to the traveler, the German-American, and the lover 
t 


of the picturesque. 


EGYPT AND ITS 
MONUMENTS 


“A gift-book of rare and exquisite 
appeal,"’"—the text by Robert Hich- 
ens, Illustrations in color by Jules 
Guerin and photographs. $6.00net; Guerin and 
postage 27 cents. 


covers practically a new field of travel and description. 


THE CHATEAUX OF ITALIA 
TOURAINE 


A choice gift-book,— the text by A unique and rarely beautiful 
Maria Hornor Lansdale. 
fully illustrated in color by Jules the pictures by Maxfield Parrish, 
i from photographs. i 
$6.00 net ; postage 27 cents. 


N VILLAS 
THEIR GARDENS 


Beauti- book,— the text by Edith Wharton, 


rinted in colors, with some in 
lack. $6.00 net; postage 27 cents. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF GROVER CLEVELAND 


Photogravure frontispiece. 


Thirty-two half-tone illustrations from 


ographs. Royal Svo, 400 pages. Price $3.00 net; postage 21 cents. 
An important biographical issue—an accurate, sympathetic narrative of Mr. Cleveland's life, 
with an estimate of his place in history, and an appreciation of his achievements and character. 


By George F. Parker. 
phot 


THE BOOK OF THE PEARL 


One of the most superbly illustrated volumes ever 
issued, telling fully the story of the pearl,—the text 
by George Frederick Kunz and Charles Hugh Steven- 
son. Photogravures, color pictures, etc. Price $12.50 
net; by express paid $12.90. A royal gift. 


WHISTLER IN VENICE 


New light on Whistler, by Otto H. Bacher. Illus- 
trated with many reproductions of Whistler etch- 
ings and lithographs, with others by Mr. Bacher. 
A rare gift for one who is interested in Whistler. 
Price $4.00 net; postage 35 cents. 


THE HENRY HUTT PICTURE BOOK 


Eighty-two Hutt pictures, fifty in color and thirty-two in black, showing the best of present- 


day popular ilustrations. 


One Hundred Country Houses 


By Aymar Embury II. Frontispiece in color, and 
one hundred illustrations, with explanatory text. 
Size 10 x 11 inches, 250 pages, heavy paper, broad 
margins. $3.00 net: postage 30 cents. Just the gift 
for one who is interested in a country home. 


A large, handsome book. 


Price $3.00 net; postage 26 cents. 
Robert Fulton and the Clermont 


The authoritative story of Fulton’s early experiments, 
persistent efforts and historic achievements, told by 
Alice Crary Sutcliffe, great-granddaughter of the 
inventor. Richly illustrated. $1.20 net; postage 
11 cents. Limited edition, $3.00 net; postage 12 cents. 


TWO PRACTICAL ART BOOKS 


By Charles H. Caffin. A complete and entertaining 
handbook of Dutch art. Illustrations from notable 
Dutch canvases. Price $1.20 net; postage 12 cents. 


How to Study Pictures 


By Charles H. Caffin. A book for art lovers, stu- 
dents, and travelers. With complete index, glos- 
saries, and many pictures. Price $2.00 net; postage 


Co. 


Cnion Square 


19 cents. 
New York 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lippincorr’s. 
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The Century Co! 


MR. OPP 
By Alice Hegan Rice, author of “ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” 
A book of optimistic cheerfulness, sweetness, and wholesome humor, in which the reader treads 
the pathway where laughter almost meets tears. Beautifully illustrated by Guipon. Price $1.00. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A SILVER FOX 
By Ernest Thompson Seton, author of “The Biography of a Grizzly ” 


The latest work of this popular writer—a book of great charm and sy ray yn Splendidly 
illustrated by the author. Of novel design and make-up. Price $1.50 


THE PRODIGAL FATHER ANTONIO 


J. Storer Clouston, author The new novel by Ernest 
of “The Lunatic at Large.” Oldmeadow, author of ** Su- 
A cleverly amusing yarn full san.”’ A_ strikingly strong 
of interesting complications. and dramatic story. $1.30 
$1.50. met; postage 15 cents. 


ZANDRIE HELEN KELLER’S 

An unusual story of an ** THE WORLD I LIVE IN”’ 
ee 

wards Richards. A unique autobiography. 
frontispiece in color. Price ; 4} lustrated from photographs 
$1.50. The new book by UY ji of the author. Price $1.20 

Yj The Author of iy net; postage 9 cents. 
AN UNOFFICIAL Y, THE LADY OF 0 
LOVE-STORY ¥ | THE DECORATION JOAN OF ARC 

By Albert Hickman. The Boutet de Monvel's beautiful 


Price $1.00. 


THE WILES OF 
SEXTON MAGINNIS 


Maurice Francis Egan’s 
clever book of Irish-American 
life. A cheerful gift for any 

Py Illustrated by Keller. 
1.50 


BOX FURNITURE 


How to make 100 useful 
articles for the home, utiliz- 
ing only cheap, ordinary 
boxes. By Louise Brigham. 
Fully illustrated. $1.60 net; 
postage cents. 


AUNT AMITY’S SILVER WEDDING 


The new book by Ruth McEnery Stuart. Illustrations by Frost and others. Price $1.00. 


OLD LADY NUMBER 31 


A book which is having a constantly increasing sale,—a simple little 
story, by Louise Forsslund, telling of an old man who becomes 
“Old Lady Number 31” in an old ladies’ home. Price $1.00. 


KIPLING’S JUNGLE BOOKS IN NEW BINDING 
A beautiful new edition of Kipling’s ** Jungle Book’’ and ‘* The Second Jungle Book,”’ printed 
on thin but opaque paper, and bound in flexible red leather. Price $1.50 net; postage 8 cents. 


THE POPULAR THUMB-NAIL SERIES 


**No daintier gifts could be imagined,’’—the covers in rich brown leather, frontispieces 
in tint, exquisite typography, gilt top, in a box. Price of each $1.00. The new 
book of the year is ‘‘Great Hymns of the Middle Ages.’’ Send for complete list. 


A CATALOGUE IN COLOR—FREE 


Send for our richly illustrated catalogue, with pictures in color. It contains the classified list of 
best books for children, arranged by ages and whether for boys or girls— so helpful in the holidays. 


Che Century Co. Anion Square New York 
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For the Boy or Girl 


You Love 


there is a great happiness which you can easily 
bestow. For the Fairy Fields of Happiness 
lie open to every boy and girl in the pages of 
St. NicHo.as. 


@ You cannot bring into the life of a child you 
love a greater joy or a stronger influence for 
good than St. NicHonas. 


@ A hundred thousand joyous children who 
eagerly await its coming each month bear wit- 
ness to the hours and hours of happiness they 
find in its pages. 


@ A hundred thousand older folk testify to its 
splendid influence in developing all that is best 
in its boys and girls. 


@ Sr. Nicuo.as is the greatest of magazines 
for boys and girls of all ages from three to six- 
teen. It has the best stories, the most interest- 
ing articles, the most helpful and entertaining 
departments, the jolliest rhymes, and the most 
beautiful pictures. 


ST. NICHOLAS 


The Great Treasure House 
of Happiness for Children 


Single copies, 25 cents. 
Yearly subscriptions, $3.00. 
At all the best bookstores and news-stands. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipprncorT’s. 
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The New SHAKESPEARE— 
HARPERS 


In the past half-century—with all its splendid and impressive 
Iiterature—we have issued only one set of books as important as this 


magnificent Shakespeare—the HARPER EDITION OF SHAKE- 

SPEARE'S WORKS. Years of careful effort and the ripest scholarship of 
the modern world have gone into the making of this greatest of editions of the great- 
est of all writers. It is a complete Shakespeare—-and something more. 


Each of the plays is explained in an essay by the one scholar best equipped to tell 
all about it. And the names of 


these essayists read like a roll 
of honor. Think of getting (in 
addition to this great Shake- 
speare) essays by such distin- 
guished men of letters as Al- 
gernon Charles Swinburne, 
Austin Dobson, Andrew Lang, 
Hamilton W. Mabie, W. E. 
Henley, Brander Matthews, 
George Woodberry, Edward 
Dowden, Theodore Watts- 
Dunton, Edmund Gosse, Mau- 
rice Hewlett, and soon. These 
essays form a survey of the best 
in English literature to-day. 


VV‘ feel that we are doing a distinct service in bringing to your attention this 


In every particular—prefatory es- 
says, annotations, glossary, illus- 
trations, index, typography, etc.— 
this edition is new and original 
and of superb excellence. The type 
SHAKESPEARE HOUSE RESTORED is strikingly large and clear and 


SIDNEY LEE, the editor of the HARPER SHAKESPEARE, | —never before used. 
is chairman of trustees of this historic building. 


‘ 


BROTHERS, N.Y.: “Wo the forty plays or parts of plays and poems. Each subject 


Please send for exam- 4, ° 5A 
ination, carriage free, Taz ° has been placed in the hands of the artist best qualified 
in cloth, If do not care, to handle that particular subject, all under the direction 


of M. H. Spielmann, editor of The Magazine of 
ive Gays at your ex nse, ee e . . 2 
I will remit $2 " %, Art.” The artists include such great painters 


books I will remit $2.00 a month until the 40 
price, $31.00, is paid. With the books send as Frank Brangwyn, A. R.A. : Frank Dick- 


% 


for one year’ see, R.A. ; Hon. John Collier; Hather- 
ell, R.I.; Bacon, A.R.A.; Solomon, 
TE 4, R.A.; Hardy, R.L 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


If the Half-Leather Edition Is desired, change the terms to $3.00 and the price to $48.00 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIppiIncoTT’s. 
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HARPER & 


The Involuntary 
Chaperon 


By MARGARET CAMERON 


A young widow, a charming woman of the world 
only a bit past thirty, is making a trip to South 
America for the sake of chaperoning a friend’s 
daughter, a willful seventeen-year-old who is being 
sent out of reach of a young suitor. With them, 
also, is the girl’s bachelor uncle. The story is to 
the end rich in color, humor, and literary dis- 
tinction. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


BROTHERS 


Extracts from Captain 
Stormfield’s Visit 


to Heaven 
By MARK TWAIN 


This new book is one of Mark Twain’s funniest. 
A rollicking fabrication of his celestial journey taken 
from the captain’s own manuscript. ‘*One day I 
lit. I drifted up to a gate with a swarm of people, 
and the head clerk says, in a business-like way, 
‘Well, quick! Where are you from?’ ” 

The Captain tries to reply by naming in turn San 
Francisco, California, the United States, America. 
They have never heard of any of them. Finally he 
has an idea. ‘I’m just from the world.’’ 


Crown 8vo, $1.00, 


The Winning Lady 
By MARY WILKINS FREEMAN 


In lighter vein than her longer novels or some of the earlier tales which made her famous. They are 
bright, sparkling, full of comedy and the joy of living, yet by no means lacking in tender humanity. The 
book begins with the story of a woman who cheats at bridge. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 


The God of Love 


By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY 


Author of “The Gorgeous Borgia,” “The Duke's Motto,” “ If I 
Were King,” etc. 


The hero is the poet Dante, and the scene the 
Florence of the great feuds. It would seem that the 
archives of the Abbey of Bonne Aventure in Poitou, 
whose treasure yielded to Mr. McCarthy the mate- 
rials for ‘‘ If 1 Were King,’’ has furnished this new 
romance of a high and beautiful passion. This 
new book has all the grace and dash of this 
author’s style. 


Illustrated, Pictorial Wrapper. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Ruinous Face 
By MAURICE HEWLETT 


The face of ‘‘a fair woman made for love’’—the 
most beautiful in the world, for whom men died and 
cities fell, the face of Helen of Troy. Now Mr. 
Hewlett, with his subtle clarity of style, has woven 
a story about her which is like another monument to 
her beauty and her fate. 


Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


The Moccasin Ranch 
By HAMLIN GARLAND 

The author goes to that West of the Dakotas, the 
country of his earlier novels, for the scene of ** The 
Moccasin Ranch.’? He takes a man who has made 
a failure back in Illinois, and his young wife, out on 
the prairie trail, and sets them to make a home in a 
fresh pine cabin, in a lonely country of open skies 
and mighty winds, far away from civilization. 

Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00. 


Pa Flickinger’s Folks 


By BESSIE R. HOOVER 
Here is no striving after great effects, but the tale 
is as sweet as the first dreams of young love, as sim- 
ple as the unconscious caress of a little child; and 
one believes in it as one believes in the affection of 
his mother. It has to do with the ordinary people 
of every-day life—the people whom Lincoln said, 
*«God must have loved because He made so many 
of them.’’ The fun they get out of life—fun spiced 
with little troubles—is all fine and wholesome. 
And the delicate humor and dewy freshness of it— 
that’s what makes it so irresistibly delightful. It is 

a first book. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 


Jonathan and David 
By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 
This is a sitmple village story, with an old man’s gentle character and affection for his dog as the 
governing motive. It takes hold of the reader by reason of its great sincerity. 
With Illustrations by W. T. Smedley. Pictorial Cover. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents net. 
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BOOKS ror THE 


HOLIDAYS 


Where the Laborers Are Few 


By MARGARET DELAND 
Love opening the heart and love glorified in the spirit—in Dr. Lavendar's parish of Old 


Chester—give the keynote of ‘‘ Where the Laborers Are Few '’—a remarkable book. 


While 


convalescing in a barn belonging to two old-maid sisters, an injured circus acrobat becomes 


the first disturbing element in their life. 


(Uniform with “An Encore.’”’?) With Three Illustrations by Alice Barber Stephens, and Page Decora- 


tions in Tint. Crown 8vo, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Top. 


(In a box.) $1.50, 


Peter Newell 
Calendar, 1910 


It will help to start the new year with a 
laugh. The Newell pictures are reproduced 
in a most artistic manner. 

24 pages. With 12 Pictures Executed in Three 


Colors, and Pictorial Cover. (In a 
box.) $1.00, 


Carlotta’s Intended 
By RUTH McENERY STUART 
Carlotta is an Italian girl, very young and 
beautiful. Her father has a fruit-shop, and 
her mother, buxom and ambitious, keeps an 
eye out for eligible suitors who drop in to 
dally with Carlotta. 


The Forget-me-not Edition, (Uniform with For- 
get-me-not Edition of “‘The Woman’s Ex- 
change.”’) Illustrated. Post 8vo, 

Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.25. 


Chivalry 


By JAMES BRANCH CABELL 
‘* A little book,’’ says the author, ‘‘wherein I treat of divers queens and of their love 


business. 


penny the worse for her mistaking, whereas with a queen this choice is more portentous. 


A dairymaid, let us say, may love whom she will, and nobody else be a 


The book contains the complete “ Dizain of Queens.” 
Ten Illustrations in Full Color from Paintings by Howard Pyle and others. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top. 


(In a box.) 


$2.00 net, 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Swiss Family Robinson 
Uniform with “ Robinson Crusoe.”’ 


Introduction by WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


This is the one book that could be called 
the rival of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,’’ if any book 


could be. For that reason it has been made 
a companion volume to the other classic, the 
success of which really inspired this edition. 

Illustrated from Pen-and-Ink Drawings from 


Sketches made in the Tropics by Louis 
Rhead. Octavo, Cloth, $1.50. 


This book is specially — Sor children 7 years and 
under 


When Roggie and 
Reggie Were Five 


By GERTRUDE SMITH 
The new story is laid in Washington. Miss 
Smith's delightful children make the acquaint- 
ance of the President, and are guests of 
honor at the White House. 


With Illustrations in Full Color, and 
Cloth Cover. Quarto, $1.30 net. 


HARPER & 


BROTHERS 
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HARPER & 


BROTHERS 


The Silver Horde 


By REX BEACH 

Dashing headlong to a triumphant conchi- 
sion, this new Beach novel—from the first 
page to the last—has all the sheer power of 
«« The Spoilers’’ and all the racy humor and 
sympau.y of ‘‘ The Barrier.’’ The hero, in 
search of a iertune, has faced every form of 
hardship in Alaska. When he has almost 
given up hope, he meets Cherry Malotte, all 
fire and grit and tenderness, and thestwo join 
forces. 


Illustrated. Pictorial Cover in Colors, $1.50 


Northern Lights 


By SIR GILBERT PARKER 


These stories represent the mature power 
of ‘‘ The Weavers’’ and the dramatic action 
of ‘*The Right of Way,’’ coupled with the 
swift, keen, tender impressionism of the early 
work with which the author began his career. 
The tales in this book, in which the characters 
are French-Canadian, English, American, 
Indian—the general range of settlement peo- 
ple—belong to two different stages. 


Fully Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Ann Veronica 
By H. G. WELLS 


Certain to be one of the biggest novels for 
some years to come. It is a story of the un- 
rest in the modern woman, done remarkably. 
Beside all else, a remarkable love story is told 
in scenes of reality and of charm. Ann Ve- 
ronica is a young girl who rebels against the 
restrictions placed upon her by a prudish 
father and a conventional aunt. Ann Ve- 
ronica is attractive, boyish, frank-spoken, and 
has an independent mind. She wants to 
really live—to be a human being. A story 
as original and as artistic would make the 
reputation of a perfectly unknown author. 


Illustrated. Pictorial Wra in Colors, 
Post Svo, Cloth, $1.50 


Booth Tarkington’s 


BEASLEY'S CHRISTMAS PARTY 


A heart story with fun near the surface 
always and very often bubbling cp. Here we 
have Beasley, a hard politician, finding him- 
self responsible for a little crippled boy, who 
has a vivid imagination. In making Beasley 
his servant he makes him a nobler, better 
man. There will be a lump in your throat 
when you read some of this—‘‘and just to 
please a little sick kid."’ 


Frontispiece and illustrations for 20 in 
three colors. Post 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, 
Untrimmed Edges, 


The Redemption of Kenneth Galt 


By WILL N. HARBEN 
The scene—as it should be—is the rural Georgia Mr. Harben has made famous, and the 


author goes still deeper in passionate realism. 
Kenneth Galt is brilliant, able, with a theory of life which allows human beings to 


ship. 


He has set a new mark of artistic workman- 


make their own moral laws, providing they call them by high-sounding names. 
With Frontispiece. Cloth, $1.50 


Options 
By 0. HENRY 
This collection of short stories is practically an edition de /uxe of O. Henry, for it repre- 


sents the pick of two years’ work of this most popular of all short-story writers. 


There is a 


difference between this volume and others by the same author, because the present stories 


have all been most carefully selected, the idea being to make the book representative. 


volume contains sixteen stories. 


The 


Illustrated, Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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Going Down from 


Jerusalem 
By NORMAN DUNCAN 


In a devotional spirit—with sincerity of 
heart and mind—the author and illustrator of 
this remarkable book made their slow journey 
along the humble way—the same that Joseph 
and his family traversed in Bible days. The 
book is steeped in the calm atmosphere that 
broods over the land. And the glamour of 
the East is here, its softly wind-swept desert, 
torrid sky, olive groves, vineyards, silent, 
sacred hills. Here is human nature, in the 
Eastern type, and the deep religious convic- 
tions characteristic of it. 


Illustrated, in Color, $1.50 net 


Seven English Cities 


By W. D. HOWELLS 


Alert, sensitive, abandoning himself to the 
environment, yet never transgressing artistic 
restraint, Mr. Howells offers his comments 
with the conversational freeness of an ordi- 
nary traveller. Passing through towns and 
villages, along old roads and over well-known 
haunts, or discovering some inviting, unfa- 
miliar spot, one thing the author does always 
—catches the spirit of the place and mirrors 
it deftly and brilliantly. 


Uniform with *‘ London Films,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, $2.00 net 


Curiosities of the Sky 
By GARRETT P. SERVISS 
An intimate and authoritative description of the curious bodies and lights to be seen in 


the sky. 


ful new discovery—but he never knows quite what it is all about. 
authoritatively, for its author is a distinguished astronomer. 
taken at the Lick and Yerkes Observatories during the most recent investigations. 


He sees these things, reads about them, and hears now and then of some wonder- 


This book will tell him— 
The photographs include many 
The book 


is one to be recommended to all sorts of readers, whether they are scientifically minded or not. 
Fully Illustrated from Photographs and Chart Drawings. Crown 8vo, Cloth $1.40 net 


The Human Way 


By LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX 


‘« These essays will compose a volume of human wisdom and literary quality which we 
can exchange with England for the essays of Lowes-Dickinson and A. C. Benson.’’—New 


York Times Review. 


‘«The weight of the thought and perfection of the English make them a model for all 
editorial writers.’"— Editor New Orleans Times- Democrat. 
Crash Buckram, Gilt Top, $1.25 net 


The Sense and Sentiment of Thackeray 


By MRS. CHARLES MASON FAIRBANKS 
Compiled as a labor of love by a lifelong admirer of Thackeray above every other writer, 


this book gives better than any other the wisdom and the heart of Thackeray. 


Things he 


said in his books and his letters—things wise, sharp, tender, satirical—always true. 


16mo, Flexible Leather, 75 cents net 


Imagination in Business 


By LORIN F. DELAND 

A discussion and analysis, from the business man’s point of view, of the methods of 

business life, and the reasoning that underlies them. By imagination in business the author 

means the power to comprehend the instincts and prejudices of human nature, and to depend 
upon human nature itself to carry them to success. 

16mo, Cloth, 50 cents net 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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The 
New Senal 
Scribner’s 
Magazine 
beginning 
January 
1910 


Maurice Hewlett 


Rest Harrow 


By Maurice Hewlett 


The author is one of the foremost and most widely read and 
admired writers of to-day. This story possesses all of his fascinating 
qualities of poetry and romance and the interest of character 
revelation, together with a strikingly original point of view that 
will attract and hold the attention from the very beginning. It is 
a modem story, a view of life as the author sees it to-day, and 
its truth, beauty of style and fearlessness, with a characteristic note 
of unconventionality and humanness, will make it one of the most 


| remarkable serials the Magazine has ever published. 
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SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 1910 


AHEODORE ROOSEVELT’S 


own and exclusive account of his 

2 African Trip will continue to 
be a very important feature of the Magazine 
during a greater part of 1910. 


The articles already published have met every expectation with 
regard to their exceptional interest and value, and the extraordinarily 
large editions required to meet the demand have had to be in- 
creased with each number. Nothing he has ever written has better 
revealed his own attractive personality, his remarkable faculty for 
observation and appreciation of the picturesque and unusual in 
both humanity and nature. The Boston Transcript says: 


“Mr. Roosevelt has a unique way of feeling as the American nation feels. His 
general sympathies, modes of thought and emphasis, and even his prejudices are 
largely theirs. That fact makes Americans follow with zest the story of his hunting 
in the wilds, told with the same grim strength that has made his political utterances 
so far-reaching and deep in their influences.” 


In the January number he will describe hunting experiences at 


Juja Farm: 
Hippo and Leopard 


These articles are not only fascinating narratives of adventure, they 

are also authoritative accounts of the natural history of many animals 

but little known to most readers. The illustrations by Kermit Roose- 

velt and other members of the expedition are especially interesting. 
Subscribe now—$3.00 a year 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS NEW YORK 
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Library Slip Art Calendar for 1910 


Richly lithographed in ten 

colors. An ideal picture of 
home life by a celebrated artist. 
Beautiful and decorative for the 
home and by all odds one of 
the most beautiful calendars 
issued this year. Size 13}x 28 
inches. = & 33 
Send ten cents or ten Full Lib- 
rary Slips for a copy postpaid. 


AS YE EAT—SO SHALL YE READ 


Makers of the best products in 
the United States are putting in 
every package of their goods, one 
of our Library Slips: they are of 
different values, depending on the 
price of the article with which 
they are packed. 


In our catalog are shown a thou- 
sand of the best books and maga- 
zines published, and when you 
have saved enough Library Slips 
to get what you want, make your 
selection and send us the Library 
Slips, that’s all there is to it. 
Could anything be simpler—or 
more attractive? 

Think of having the entertain- 
ment of the world’s most fascina- 
ting writers ‘‘thrown in’’ with 
your every day necessities. 


Sit down now, while you think 
of it, and send us a two-cent 
stamp with your name and address 
for our wall pocket and catalog 
explaining all about the Plan, 
giving a complete list of the pro- 
ducts with which Library Slips 
are packed, and showing all the 
beautiful standard magazines and 
books for which Library Slips are 
exchangeable. 


MAGAZINE AND BOOK COMPANY 
118 WEST 14th STREET :  : NEW YORK CITY 
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Entertaining 
Fiction 


Good 
Reading 
for the 

Young 


Dainty and 
Decorative 
Volumes 


Timely 
Topics 


Christmas 


ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY BULLETIN 


Gift Books 


a” 


FREE ON REQUEST 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’s Susanna and Sue 
“A book of singular charm and decided novelty. . . . Reflects 
vividly yet delicately the peace and simplicity of a Shaker com- 
munity.’”’—Chicago News. 
Fully illustrated by Alice Barber Stephens and N, C. Wyeth, 
$1.50 net. Postage 15 cents 


When She Came Home from College 
By MARIAN K. HURD and JEAN B. WILSON 
A breezy tale of what happens to a college graduate when she 
tries to take her place in the home circle. Of special interest to the 
college girl, her parents and her friends. 
Illustrated. $1.15 net. Postage 12 cents 


Farming It By HENRY A. SHUTE 


The amusing experiences of a young lawyer who takes to farm- 
ing for recreation. 
Illustrated by Reginald Birch. $1.20 net. Postage 12 cents. 


Warriors of Old Japan By YEI 0ZAKI 

Fascinating stories of valor, conquest, loyalty, or faith, half 
legendary, half historical. 

With Japanese illustrations. $1.25 net. Postage 12 cents. 


The Story of the Greek People 
By EVA MARCH TAPPAN 
An interesting book for voung children giving in a connected 
narrative an outline of the chief events in Greek history. 


Splendidly illustrated with carefully selected pictures. 
$1.50 post-paid. 


Houghton, Mifflin Qompany, 4 Park Street, Boston 


Hints for Lovers By ARNOLD HAULTAIN 
Wise and witty sayings about the Tender Passion. For all 
lovers, past, present, or prospective, married or single, it will be 
“the book of the year.” 
Tastefully bound. $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents. 


LOWELL’s The Courtin’ 
Over 40 illustrations in color by Arthur I. Keller 
“It is difficult to imagine a more beautiful and altogether satis- 
factory gift book than this.’”’— Washington Star. 
$1.50 net. Postage 13 cents 


The New Golfer’s Almanac 
By WM, LEAVITT STODDARD 


‘*Cleverly conceived and carried out.”—Baltimore Sun, 
‘*A little volume of genuine merit.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 
Illustrated. 90 cents net. Postage 10 cents 


Why American Marriages Fail 
By ANNA A. ROGERS 


Brilliant discussions upon the different phases of this vital 
question. For shrewd common sense, searching insight, and 
forcible and piquant expression, this is a most remarkable book. 

$1.25 net. Postage 12 cents 
Preventable Diseases 
By DR. WOODS HUTCHINSON 
A readable and helpful book, full of information and practical 


suggestions regarding common maladies. 
$1.50 met. Postage 13 cents 
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MAGAZINE 


Ghe VERY BEST! 


THE ORICINAL ISSUES OF 


THESE GRAND CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBERS 


1909<= 
| ——NOW_READY—— 


Price List: 


(including fine premium plates) 


THE LONDON GRAPHIC $0.50 


ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS . .50 


PEARS’ ANNUAL . .35 
BLACK & WHITE. . .50 
) HOLLY LEAVES . . .50 
) GENTLEWOMAN ... .50 
LADY'S PICTORIAL . . .50 
LEFIGARO ILLUSTRE, eos» 
FIGARO ILLUSTRE, sax {,00 
DART ANNUAL, 75 
STRAND MAGAZINE, 


THESE 


CHRISTMAS NUMBERS 


ARE THE 
FINEST IN THE WORLD 


They should be ordered without delay, as they 
will be READY EARLY, and there will be 
NO SECOND EDITIONS. 


“Inspiration” 
By BERNARD PARTRIDGE 
Given with “Black & White” 


OF ALL NEWSDEALERS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 


Importers and Exporters of Newspapers, Periodicals and Boeks, 


Nos. 83 & 85 Duane Street (One Door East of Broadway), New York. 
é Subscriptions received for any periodical, foreign or domestic. 
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THE CHRISTMAS STRAND 


DECEMBER, 1909 


The following is but a small selection from the striking items which go to make 
the Christmas Number of the STRAND MAGAZINE the best ever published. 


Great New Serial Story 


“THE MURDER AT THE 


VILLA ROSE,” 
By A. E. W. PASON. 


This story will be found even more ab- 
sorbing than the famous Sherlock Holmes 
series and should be read by everyone who 
appreciates a thrilling narrative of love 
and mystery. 


“THE HOME COMING,” 
By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


One of the famous author’s most en- 

thralling stories. The scene is laid in the 

Palace of the Caesars, and the situations 

The of exe are dramatic in the extreme. Doyle never 
MR. A. E. W. MASON. penned a more exciting tale. 


MEN AS STAGE HEROINES 


In Queen Elizabeth’s time feminine characters were always impersonated by men- 
Neither Shakespeare himself nor the audiences of his day ever saw a woman act Juliet, or 
Lady Macbeth, or Ophelia, or Rosalind. Some of the portraits published in the December 
STRAND showing men as ‘‘heroines’’ will astonish those who take an interest in the 
wonders of stage ‘“‘make-up.” 


THE POWER OF BEAUTY, (Color Section.) 


Heine wrote:—‘‘A beautiful woman, a beautiful rose, and a beautiful sunset are the 
mysteries of life for which one would gladly live life again.’”’ This is the key-note to the 
color section in the Christmas STRAND, which gives eight full-page pictures of the loveliest 
women of all ages—women who, by their beauty, have influenced the destiny of empires. 

Short Stories by 
E. Phillips Oppenheim, Arthur Morrison, 
Richard Marsh, Francis Gribble and others. 


The material you find in the Srranp is always original, interesting and of a high tone. 


THE CHRISTMAS STRAND 


Best Christmas Number Ever Published 
Price 15 Cents - - $1.50 a Year 
Of All Newsdealers 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Two Christmas Presents 
4 The National 


Magazine 


and 


This Handsome 
| | Silver Set 
This llustration is greatly reduced trom actual Both for $ 1.50 


i Why not give your friends the National Magazine for next year? It will bea 
constant reminder of your love and esteem, for the National typifies the attributes of 


hearty friendship. 
' SPECIAL IMMEDIATE OFFER 
With every new subscription at $1.50 received at once, we will give the last two issues for 

1909 and the twelve issues for 1910, besides sending absolutely FREE this handsome Quadruple 
j Silver Plated, Satin Finish Sugar and Cream Set, both lined with Gold. You may have the maga- 

i zine sent toa friend (not already a subscriber) and, if desired, the Silver Set forwarded to another 
\ address, thus making two excellent gifts at the price of one. The Silver Set may be ordered 
held until just before Christmas so as to be sent to reach destination seasonably. 


Send in Your Subscriptions Today 


i to get the Extra copies of the National for November and December, 1909. National Magazine 
H subscribers are enthusiastic in its praise. It is not narrowed down to any sex, class or com- 
munity. It is an esteemed family magazine everywhere. Here are a few testimonials: 


Hon, Wm. P. Frye, U. S. Senator, Maine.—“I do receive E. T. S., Washington, D. C.—“I enjoy the magazine—its 
‘ the National Magazine and read it with great interest, espe- _ pictures and national spirit.” 
Y cially the articles on ‘Affairs at Washington.’” C. H. E., Fox Lake, Wis.— I would be at a great loss if de- 
f Miss J. M. H., Tacoma,Wash.—"The personal tone through- _prived of the National Magazine.” 
other makes it more a home magazine tome than Nf. B. H., Bishop, Cal.—“T like it better than all the other 
i magazines put together—it is healthy; it is pure; it is good. 


Mrs. S. McK., Knoxville, Tenn.—“I like the National. I - tt 
have always liked it since it so flatteringly welcomed me to its C. N. T. Savannah, Ga.—“I do love a magazine that is im- 


ranks in December, 1903.” partial upon all subjects.” 
The NATIONAL for 1910 will present in every issue articles of utmost interest to 
every American. 
We will prepay delivery charges on the Silver- 
ware when 20 cents extra is added to remittance. 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE, Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen : — Find inclosed herewith $......... 


for which please send the Nov. and Dec., 1909, issues and 
all National Magazines for 1I910to... ............. 


Also send the Quadruple Silver 
Plated, Gold Lined Sugar and Cream Set (f2iyiin) to 


Add 20 conts if the express is to be prepaid This Mlustration is greatly reduced from actual 
size of Cream Pitcher 


In writing to advertisers. kindly mention LiprincortT’s. 
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NOT FOR FARMERS ONLY 


solidation of 


IS NOT ONLY 


The Leading Journal of Agriculture 


AND POSITIVELY 


The ONLY Agricultural NEWSpaper 


BUT ALSO 


The One Weekly devoted to Country Life which No 
Suburban Resident and No City Owner of a 
Country Place can afford to be without 


est authorities in their respective lines. 

No other paper pretends to compare with it in 
qualifications of editorial staff. 

Gives the agricultural NEWS with a degree of 


Best Accounts of Meetings 
Best Everything 


Best Reviews of the Crops 
Best Market Reports 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $1.50 


Three Years or Three Subscriptions, $3.00 
Four Months’ Trial Trip, 50 cents. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE ON REQUEST 


It will pay any!.ody interested in any way in country life to send for them. 
Address the publishers : 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Albany, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LiIpPIncotTtT’s. 


EH Il 
completeness not even attempted by others. ; 


Special 
Inducements 
For 


Non-Roycrofters 
To Join 


The Clan 


HE HOME CLAN of The Roycrofters, 

numbering about five hundred, live 

Happily in the Little Village of East 

Aurora, Erie County, New York. Here they 

operate a Print-Shop and a Bindery, and 

produce probably the finest books made. 

Here, also, they pound copper, weave rugs, 

b model leather, make furniture, create 

FRA ELBERTUS—Roycrofter Chieftain inweiry and art shapes, and incidentally 
publish three magazines. @ For their further divertisement, The Roycrofters maintain 
a Blacksmith-shop, a Bank, a Chapel, an Inn, a Farm, a Guinea-Hen Garage, a Music 
Salon, a Chautauqua, an Art-Gallery, a Ballroom and a Brass Band. @ Roycrofters-at- 
Large, a Special Grade of Citizenry numbering five hundred thousand and more, may be 
found in all the better towns and cities. @ The Doctors the Lawyers, the Technicians, 
the Educators, the Big Business Men, and the Progressive Women of your town are all 
Roycrofters—Are You? @ To become a Roycrofter-at-Large, you have only to think well 
of yourself and of everybody else; Read the Good Stuff as issued, and do Your Work 
without grunts, growls, grouches or apologies. @ Just now the Home Council is espe- 
cially desirous of recruiting the Eligibles, the Intellectually Fit, and so they have arranged 


Two Generous Offers 
FRIENDLY OFFER NUMBER SEVEN—$2.00 | FRIENDLY OFFER NUMBER NINE $2.00 


1—THE FRA MAGAZINE FOR ONE YEAR | 1—-THE FRA MAGAZINE FOR ONE YEAR 
The Finest Magazine in America. The Finest Magazine in America. 


a—A TWO-DOLLAR ROYCROFT BOOK 2—ELBERT HUBBARD'’S BUSINESS LIBRARY 
Bound in Limp Leather, Silk-Lined, or Bound in Boards, with Consisting of the Following Booklets: 

Leather Back. Printed on Roycroft Hand-made Paper in two colors, 

Subjects: The Boy from Missouri Valley. A Message to Garcia. 

The Man of Sorrows, Hubbard. The Rubaiyat, Khayyam. How I Found My Brother. Pasteboard Proclivities. 

Health and Wealth, Hubbard. Battle of Waterloo, Hugo. Get Out or Get In Linge. The Cigarettist. 

Crimes Against Criminals, Ingersoll. Self-Reliance, Emerson. How to Get Others to Do Your Work. Helpful Hints. 

William Morris, Hubbard & The Doctors, Hubbard. The Hundred-Point Man. The Divine in Man. 


Thompson. 

—AN AUTOGRAPHED ETCHING of Fra | 3~THE DOCTORS, by Fra Elbertus. 
. Elbertus. Suitable for Framing—by Schneider. This is Mr. Hubbard's Latest Book. 
4—-THE ROYCROFT MOTTO-BOOK. 4-AN AUTOGRAPHED ETCHING of Fra 

joo or more Mottoes, etc., printed in four colors. Elbertus. Suitable for Framing—By Schneider. 
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Book, bound in Japan Vellum, “‘ The 
Roycroft Shop—A History’'’'—FREE 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


THE BOOKMAN 


for December 


The International eee in Fic- 
tion .° . By A. S. VAN WESTRUM 


Art Tendencies of 1909 (Illustrated) By ARTHUR HOEBER 
Exit the Alcoholic Muse . : - By BAILEY MILLARD 
Journalistic Morgues ; . . By GEORGE H. NATHAN 


Representative American Story 
Tellers (Illustrated). 
IX. Gertrude Atherton . . By FREDK. FABER COOPER 


Fiction from the Inside. I. Novels 

of the Theatre . - By MABEL TALIAFERO 
The Christmas Spirit. The Best Illus- 

trated Books (Illustrated) . - By ALGERON TASSIN 
The Bookman’s Letter Box 
Strange Stories of Adventure, New 

and Old. II. Behind the Panel spy WALTER MAYNE 
Home, Sweet Home (Verse) . . By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 
Christmas Story from the French . By RENE BAZIN 
The New Theatre’s aiid Mail 

(Illustrated) ‘ ‘ . By GILBERT J. NORMAN 
The Tattler Chronicle and Comment 
Book Reviews and Notes Best-Selling Book Lists 


The outlook of THE BOOKMAN for ig1o is rich in its 
promises of literary features and achievements. 

We shall endeavor to worthily meet our responsibilities as the 
sole representative of American literature in the magazine field. 


TO ALL NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS BEGINNING WITH THE 


JANUARY, 1910, NUMBER WE WILL INCLUDE THE 
DECEMBER, 1909, NUMBER WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE 
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= > 372 Fifth Avenue New York 
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MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 


“It is a book that everyone interested in Photography will have to have sooner or later.” 


The Complete 
Self-Instructing Library of 
Practical Photography 


OPENS THE DOOR OF KNOWLEDGE TO EVERY DEPARTMENT OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


THE ONLY COMPLETE-IN-ITSELF In- 
struction and Reference work on the art of pic- 
ture making ever published. Covering every 
branch of Photography and profusely illustrated. 
Gives all practical formulae: difficulties likely to 
be encountered, preventatives and remedies, all 
indexed for ready reference. Also a complete 
Glossary of all Photographic terms. A master- 
piece of technical simplicity, written in a manner 
easily understood by any person who can read 
Englishh THOROUGHLY PRACTI- 
CAL, INDISPENSABLE TO ANY- 
ONE INTERESTED IN PHOTOG- 
RAPHY. 

The Libr has stood every test, 
and is to-day the acknowledged Stand- 
ard on the Art of Photography in all 
its branches. Public Libraries through- 
out the country; Colleges and Schools 
have purchased the books; the United 
States Government Department of Agri- 
culture has, after thorough examination by its —_ bought the books for its 
Technical and Scientific Library; the United States Engineers’ Department 
has gnaeers the Library for Engineers’ School, U. S. Barracks, Washington, 
D. C. The largest industrial and manufacturing plants have ordered these 
books for the use of their photographers. The leading professional photogra- 
phers ghroughout the United States have gladly availed themselves of this, the 
first opportunity to secure a complete treatise on Photography, self-instructive, 
and at the same time an Encyclopedia. The hundreds of amateurs who have 
purchased the books are unstinted in their praises. 


Volume I—Elementary Photography, Complete. 
Volume II—Negative Developing and After Manipulation. 
Volume III—General Exterior Photography, Composition, Lenses. 
Volume IV—Photographic Printing, Complete. 


Volume V—At-Home Portraiture, Flash-Light, Interiors, Copying, Enlarging, Lan- u 

tern Slides. N 

Volume VI—Studio Portraiture and System. 1 

Volume VII—Carbon Printing, View, Commercial, Scientific, and Color Photography. ti 

Volume VIII—Negative Retouching, Etching and Modeling, Encyclopedic Index, Ww 
Glossary of Photographic Terms. d 

WRITE TO-DAY asking for illustrated prospectus, fully describing the ac 
Library: giving the names of more thantwo hundred photographic experts, con- ol 
tributors; also prices and terms. 
ADDRESS lif 

American School of Art and Photography w 
370 Adams Avenue, Scranton, Pa., U. S. A. P 

M 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPiNncortt’s. 
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1909 


The Heart of 


the Antarctic 


The Story of Shackleton’s Antarctic Expedition, 1907-1909 
By E. H. SHACKLETON, C.V.0. 

OTHING could be more timely than the 

N publication of this wonderful work by a 


real discoverer whose achievements have 
sey him on a plane with such explorers as 


eary and Cook. Although his goal lay in the 
opposite direction, and his path led into a much 
less explored section, he succeeded in locating 
the South Magnetic Pole and came almost within 
sight of the South Pole. 
This is the first exhaustive work on a sub- 
ject that is creating a veritable sensation in all 
74 of the civilized world at the present time. 
t is not made up merely of newspaper articles 
ard fragmentary sketches, but is Lieutenant 
Snackleton’s own account of a wonderfully suc- 
cessful expedition, carefully planned. 
Lieutenant Shackleton writes in an exceedingly 
epee ae manner, marked with the simplicity, 
ut enthusiasm, of the real discoverer. He was 
most successful with his photographs, of which 
there are over three hundred reproduced and 
used in the two volumes. The employment of 
Manchurian ponies instead of dogs, and even a 
motor-car on the smooth ice, makes the illustra- 
tions of unique character, which distinguish this 
work from all other Arctic and Antarctic books. 
Outside of the important scientific facts and 
discoveries revealed in the work, it is full of 
adventure. The whole party escaped starvation 
only by the narrowest margin, as they were en- 
tirely without food for the last thirty-six hours of 
their return journey. The fact that not a single 
life was lost, however, shows that the expedition 
—considering it was done with limited means— 
was a triumph of organization. 
The achievements of the expedition were, —that 
a point within 97 geographical miles of the South 
Pole was reached; the discovery of the South 
Magnetic Pole; that there is no such thing as polar 


calm, on the contrary, the nearer you get to the 
Pole the more violent the air currents seem to be; 
the ascension of Mount Erebus, 13,210 feet high, 
a volcano in full action surrounded by Antarctic 
ice; eight mountain chains discovered and one 
hundred mountains surveyed; the finding of 
coal deposits, proving that the Antarctic region 
was at one time covered with tropical forests ; 
and the confirmation of the hitherto accepted 
belief that the South Pole lies on a high plateau 
instead of in a polar sea. 


Twelve color plates and over 300 illustrations from photographs. Three maps. Two volumes. 
Royal 8vo. Cloth, $10.00 net. 
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Hunting in British East Africa 


By PERCY C. MADEIRA 
With a FOREWORD by Frederick Courteney Selous 


The author has just completed this spirited account 
of a highly successful hunt through the wilds of Africa. 
For years Mr. Madeira has been known as a hunter of 
big American game, and now his exceptional success 
with rifle and camera in the African Veldt and Jungle 
has resulted in this fine book, which covers a great 
variety of interest and adventure, and shows what 

rils big game sportsmen have to go through. He 
- only recently returned to the United States, after 
having hunted over much of the same ground that 
Mr. Roosevelt is now covering, with one of the most 
extensive and beautiful collections of African heads 
that has ever fallen to the rifle of one man. Innumer- 


able details that should be of great interest to the 


reader, and decided value to the hunter, have been in- 
cluded in the’volume, and the result is a straightfor- 
ward, truthful narrative of actual adventure. 

The illustrations, reproductions of photographs from the author’s own camera, are truly remark- 
able. These include pictures of big game, and small as well, interesting camp scenes and glimpses 
of hunts. It is without doubt the most comprehensive and thorough sporting book of the year. 

Over one hundred illustrations. Octavo. Cloth, $5.00 net. 


People of the Polar Sailing Ships and 
North Their Story 


By KNUD RASMUSSEN 
Compiled from the Danish originals and edited By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON 


by G. Herring, 

This graphic account of the ‘‘ People of the 
Polar North,’’ which was brought out last fall, 
is receiving new attention, not only by reason of 
the part which the Danish author has played in 
the present controversy over Doctor Cook’s 
story, but because of the detailed accounts which 
Rasmussen gives of the Arctic tribes of Eskimos, 
whose co-operation has been such an essential 
factor in the operations of both Cook and Peary. 

The book deals with the Polar Eskimo of 
Western Greenland, and is absolutely unique of 
its kind. It is not the desultory impressions of a 
casual traveller, but the recorded experiences of 
one who has lived among these people, spoken 
their language, and absorbed their traditions and 
customs. It is really a history of these people as 
evolved from legend and folk-tale. 

Eight illustrations in color, and one hundred in 
black and white, and a map. 

Large octavo, 358 pages. Cloth, $5.00 net, 


In the present book 
the author has col- 
lected into one contin- 
uous narrative all the 
historical data avail- 
able concerning the 
evolution of that fast- 
disappearing object— 
the sailing ship—with 
the story of its devel- 
opment from the ear- 
liest times to the pres- 
ent day. The whole 
book is as interesting 
as a romance, and as 
informing as an ency- 
clopzedia, while the nu- 
merous illustrations are excellent and appropriate. 


Frontispiece in color and over 100 half-tones and 
line drawings. Royal 8vo. 
Cloth and gilt, with medallion in color, $3.75 net. 
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Manors of Virginia in Colonial Times 


By EDITH TUNIS SALE 


HIS charming book should appeal to all 
Virginians and persons connected with 
Virginia families, as well as to many others 
interested in the general and the social history 
of our country, and in its earlier architecture 
and interior furnishings. 

There is a delightful insight given into the 
rare old manor-houses ; there are glimpses of 
renowned portraits limned by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Sir Godfrey Kneller, Van Dyck, and 
Sir Peter Lely, which in turn are followed by 
pen pictures of old grandees and imperious 
beauties. And through it all the author has 
woven the tales and legends with which the 
manors abound. 

The book furnishes much for dreams and 
reveries, still more for the pride of country 
and state. The social life of the Colonies is 
graphically mirrored in every page, while the 
Cavalier figures of those under whose régime the estates gained their greatest fame stand 
forth distinctly in contrast to the neutral background of to-day, as their family histories 
and genealogies are gently unfolded for future generations. 


With sixty-seven illustrations and twenty-two coats of arms. 
Handsomely printed on fine paper. 
Octavo. Decorated buckram binding, gilt top, $5.00 net. In a slip case. 


Shakespeare’s Town and 


Times 


By H. SNOWDEN WARD and 
CATHERINE WEED WARD 


This is a presentation book of exceptional worth, and 
is suitable to all ages and positions. It is really an edition 
de luxe, and is published at a remarkably low price. 

New Enlarged Third Edition 
Four photogravure plates and 130 half-tone engravings. 
Octavo. Cloth with gold, gilt top, $1.50 ast, | Ina box. 


Rubaiyat 


of Omar Khayyam 
Translated by EDWARD FITZGERALD 


An especially charming and dainty edition of the 
classic poems of the astronomer-poet of Persia. The 
volume also contains an introduction by Joseph Jacobs, a 
life of Omar, four full-page colored pictures and specially 
designed lining-papers, title and page decorations by 
Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A. 


illustrated in color. 12mo. Cloth with gold, gilt top, 
$1.50 net. 
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Legends of the Alhambra 


By WASHINGTON IRVING 
With an introduction by Hamilton Wright Mabie 


Irving’s famous eight legends of the Alhambra, with elabo- 
rate illustrations especially drawn by Mr. Hood to illustrate 
them, and most careful reproduction and tasteful bookmaking, 
combine to make this volume the most attractive and valuable 
holiday book of the season of 1909. 

With seven full-page pictures in color, marginal decorations, lining-papers, 


and a special cover design in colors and gold, by George W. Hood. 
Quarto. Decorated cloth, $2.50 net. In a box. 
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Selected Tales of Mystery 


’ 
By EDGAR ALLAN POE 
«4 W)] Wy Mh There have been many mystery stories written since the time of Poe, 
© r /’ but none seem to have quite the same power to cause cold chills to 
Ww 


creep up one’s spine as these weird tales which have become classics 
the world over. In this edition have been collected the masterpieces of 
this noted writer, and both publisher and artist have combined to pro- 
duce a volume worthy of their merit. 


Sixteen full-page colored illustrations by Byam Shaw, R. I. 
Large octavo. Decorated cloth, gilt top, $3.00 net. 


Irish Life and Humor 
By WILLIAM HARVEY 


The wit and humor of the Irishman have made him famous, and this 
beautiful littke volume teems with racy anecdotes, and deserves wide 
popularity. 

A special feature is the illustrations, about a dozen in number, all 
printed in rich colors and mounted on art paper. 


Colored illustrations by Erskine Nicol. 
12mo. Cloth with gold, gilt top, $1.50 net. 


History of the Fan 
By G. WOOLLISCROFT RHEAD, R.E. 


Up to the present no work making any pretension to completeness has appeared in English deal- 
ing with that charming accessory of feminine costume, the fan, and, therefore, a book which aims at 
gathering together the more or less scattered information on the subject, presenting it in a succinct, 
readable form, and, above all, giving a carefully selected series of illustrations of the finest available 
examples, will doubtless be welcomed both by collectors, connoisseurs, students, and the public 

eo. Chapters are given on the 

ans of the Ancients, Fans of the Far 
East, Fans of Primitive Peoples, the 
Flabellum and early Feather Fans, 
and Historic Fans. The painted and 
printed fans of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, both English 
and foreign, which are so much 
sought after by collectors, are pic- 
tured and described. Many important 
diagrams, useful to collectors in de- 
termining the dates of the fan, are 
included. 

The edition is limited to 150 copies for 
the United States. 
Twenty-eight plates in color and 
monochrome. 

Royal octavo. Cloth, $25.00 net. 
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RALPH HENRY BARBOUR’S NEW GIFT BOOK 
The Lilac Girl 


By the author of Lady of the Fog,” Holly,” 
Orchard Princess,” “Kitty of the Roses,” etc. 


With Underwood illustrations 


Those who are fond of dainty books always 
watch for Ralph Henry Barbour’s annual holiday 
romance, as it is sure to be a delightfully charm- 
ing tale of the old, old story, yet ever new. 
This year’s story is as tender in sentiment 
and light in touch as its predecessors. It opens 
in a far Western state where the hero, on his 
way to prospect for gold, meets ‘‘the girl’’ in 
an unconventional way, through a slight accident 
to the train on which she is travelling. It is 
twilight, and their recollection of each other is 
rather indistinct—better in the case of the man, 
however. As a memento of that eventful meet- 
ing the hero treasures a sprig of lilac dropped 
accidentally, or designedly, as you will, by ‘‘ the 
girl.’’ Crowned with s>cess, five years later 
he returns East to a little village in Connecticut 
to claim an inheritance, and finds that his next- 
door neighbor is his ‘‘ lilac girl.”’ 
There you are, and you may guess the rest, 
but you can’t get the fine flavor of the story — 
without reading it. The charm of the story is in its style—happy and vivacious, with all 
the rollicking artlessness of two young exuberant natures. 
Illustrated in color by Clarence F. Underwood, and border decorations throughout. Small quarto. 
Decorated cover in gold, with medallion. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. In a box. 


BEAUTIFUL EDITIONS OF ROBERT 
BROWNING’S WORKS 


Pippa Passes and Men and Women 
By ROBERT BROWNING 


A sumptuous holiday edition, with ten magnificent pictures in full 
color, after paintings by Eleanor F. Brickdale. 
Ten illustrations in color. Large octavo. Cloth and gold, 
gilt top, $2.00 net. 


Dramatis Personae and Dramatic 
Romances and 
Lyrics 


By ROBERT BROWNING 
Uniform with ‘Pippa Passes.”’ 
With magnificent pictures in full 
color, after paintings by Eleanor 
F. Brickdale. 
Ten illustrations in color. Large 
octavo. Cloth and gold, gilt 
top, $2.00 net. 
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A Military Consul in Turkey 


fill a long-felt want. 


By CAPTAIN A. F. TOWNSHEND 


An intimate account of the experi- 
ences of the author as a military 
consul in Turkey from 1903 to 1906. 
He writes interestingly of travelling 
servants and transports, inns and 
tents, valis, beys, and their houses, 
etc. The photographic illustrations 
add greatly to the interest of the book. 


With forty illustrations. Octavo. Cloth, 
with gilt, $3.50 net. 


Portugal 


By ERNEST OLDMEADOW 


English and American visitors to Portugal are multiplying rapidly, and 
as there are practically no works on modern Portugal, this volume should 


The book makes lively reading, and is an up-to-date report on Portu- 
guese culture—political, intellectual, social, artistic, and religious. The 
author has met the present Prime Minister and other notables, and at the 
end of the volume has included a first-hand account of the Dictatorship, of 
Portuguese Republicanism, and of the political situation as a whole. 


Many full-page plates. Royal octavo. 320 pages. Cloth, 


gilt top, $3.50 net. 


The Exile of St. Helena 


The Last Phase in Fact and Fiction 


From the French of 
Philippe Gonnard 

M. Gonnard’s work is an important contribu- 
tion to Napoleonic literature. It is a convincing 
study of what share Napoleon had in the forma- 
tion of the ‘‘ Napoleonic legend,”’ and a careful 
review of his historical work at St. Helena. The 
author believes that, even at St. Helena, Napo- 
leon was able to wield his influence over the 
eventual destiny of France. 

Thirty-two illustrations. Octavo. Cloth, with 

gilt, $3.50 net. 


The Private Palaces of 
London—Past and Present 


By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, M.A. 

Author of “ The History of the Squares of London,” 

Mr. Chancellor has followed up his book on 
London squares by this new one dealing with the 
more important of the famous London houses 
which have long since passed away, as well as 
giving an account of the annals of those which 
still remain ; together with references to the not- 
able people who have, from time to time, been 
connected with them. Reproductions of photo- 
graphs and old prints combine to make the book 
of uncommon value. 

Forty-four illustrations. Large octavo. 390 
pages. Cloth with gold, gilt top, $5.00 net. 


The Tribunal of the 


Terror 


From the French of G. Lenotre 
By FREDERIC LEES 


This volume is a study of Paris in 1793-1795, 
and narrates in minute detail, and with a wealth 
of stirring incident, the reign of blood and terror 
during those years of the Revolution. The 
author, G. Lendtre, is an authority on French 
history, and is widely known through his former 
books, ‘‘ The Flight of Marie Antoinette,’’ ‘‘ Ro- 
mances of the French Revolution,’’ etc. 


Many illustrations. Octavo. Cloth, with gilt, 
$3.50 net. 


Family Names and 
Their Story 


By S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 
Author of “The Tragedy of the Caesars,” etc. 


A comprehensive and scholarly work on family 
nomenclature beginning with the earliest tattoo 
and tribal names and telling the story of their 
development and metamorphosis. There are in- 
teresting chapters on Anglo-Saxon names, Scan- 
dinavian names, French names, nicknames and 
descriptive names, Scottish and Irish surnames, 
changed and compound names, etc. 


Octavo. Cloth, with gilt, $3.00 net. 
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In Japan: ee to the Shrines of Art 


By GASTON MIGEON 


Conservator of the Louvre Museum 
Translated by FLORENCE SIMMONDS 
In spite of the fact that Japan has 


$82 been more fully described than most 


countries, it is perhaps one of those 
we know the least about in regard to 
its more intimate life. The author 
spent three months in Japan and dis- 
courses pleasantly and knowingly on 
the treasures of painting and sculpt- 
ure preserved in the innumerable 
temples of the country and the mas- 
terpieces collected in the three muse- 
ums of Tokio, Kyoto, and Nara. 
Visitors who explore Japan in search 


of novel, artistic sensations will find in this book indications they 


will not meet with in any other guide. 


Sixty-one illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, with gilt, $1.50 net. 


Lacis 


Practical Instructions in Filet Brode 
or Darning on Net 


By CARITA 


Owing to the difficulty of finding any one who 
can give lessons in Lacis, and the expensiveness 
of the lessons when a teacher is found, the author 
has prepared this, the first of a series of diagrams 
for working Lacis. By the help of these diagrams 
no lessons are required, and by carefully following 
their lines and the directions given, the work will 
be found quite easy. No such comprehensive 
book has until now been written on this most fas- 
cinating old form of lace, and it will undoubtedly 


supply a long-felt want. 
Fully illustrated with patterns and working 
drawings and colored frontispiece. 
Large octavo. Cloth, with gilt, $3.50 net. 


Dutch Art 
in the 
Nineteenth 
Century 


By G. H. MARIUS 


Translated by 
A. Teixeira De Mattos 


Sumptuously illustrated with a photogravure 


| frontispiece and one hundred and thirty plates in 


half-tone, reproducing the work of noted Dutch 
artists of that century. The pictures are of great 
variety, showing landscapes, marines, religious 
subjects, portraits, historical scenes, etc. 


With 130 plates. Octavo. Index of painters, 
Cloth, gilt top, $3.75 net. 


POETRY 


The Blushful South 


and Hippocrene 


By ROBERT LOVEMAN 
Author of “ The Rain Song,” “ Songs from a Georgia 


Garden,” etc. 


‘*His verses are always worth reading and | 


possess a very pleasing singing quality.” 
—.Vewark Evening News. 


‘*This small volume contains some very de- 
lightful verse. Mr. Loveman’s songs are all | 
short, and some of them are exquisite. When he 
sings ’of love, of song, and of beauty, he is himself. 
Like his ‘The Gates of Silence’ it is joyful 
reading and stimulating to the imagination.”’ 

—Charleston News and Courier. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.00 net. 


| Oriental poems.’ 


Poems 
By CYRUS ELDER 

These poems have been largely inspired by the 
now neglected fairy lore, which has a place in 
English literature extending from such writers as 
Shakespeare and Milton, to the popular Chap- 
book. They also treat of well-known books and 
men, and of the Civil War. 

12mo. Cloth, gilt top, uncut, $1. 25 net. 


My Bunkie 
and Other Ballads 


By ERWIN CLARKSON GARRETT 
‘** * * In the ballads there is breathed a 
spirit and a fascination akin to Kipling’s best 
’— Boston Transcript. 
12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.25 net. 
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Manet and the French Impressionists 


By THEODORE DURET 


A history of the French Impressionistic School 
of Art, which is usually held to have been founded 
by Edward Manet, and of which Claude Monet, 
Degas, Renoir, Pissaro, Sisley, and De Césane are 
among the best known members. 

The impressionists may be said to have first 
appeared before the public in the special exhibition 
of the works of Manet and his followers which was 
held in Paris in 1867. Their aim is to rid them- 
selves of the trammels of artistic tradition, and to 
look at nature—and portray her—in a fresh and 
original manner. 

This volume includes excellent examples of the 
finest work of Manet and his followers in France. 


Illustrated with etchings, four wood engravings, and 
32 half-tone reproductions. Small quarto. In press. 


Stories from the Operas 
(Third Series) 
By GLADYS DAVIDSON 


Owing to the kind reception accorded to Miss Davidson’s First and Second Series of ‘‘ Stories 
from the Operas,”’ she has been encouraged to prepare a Third Supplementary Volume of the 
charming tales. The object of the writer has been to present all the incidents of each opera dealt 
with in the clear, readable form of a short story; and apart from the special appeal they make 
to each opera-goer, the three volumes provide a unique collection of dramatic tales of absorbing 
interest to the general reader, which all lovers of good stories should certainly add to their libraries. 

Operas dealt with in Volume III :—Lucia di Lammermoor, The Lily of Killarney, Lucrezia 
Borgia, The Barber of Seville, The Masked Ball, The Daughter of the Regiment, Romeo and 
Juliet, Lurline, E.nani, Othello, I Puritani, The Merry Wives of Windsor. 


12mo. Cloth, with gilt, $1.25 net. 


NEW FOURTH PRINTING 


| The Life of 
James McNeill Whistler 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL 
AND JOSEPH PENNELL 


Authorized by Whistler 


The litigation over this book has established the 
fact that it is the Life authorized and planned by 
Whistler himself, and that it is based on material 
furnished by himself and by his family. Mr. and 
Mrs. Pennell’s intimate friendship with Mr. Whistler 
gave them that opportunity of personal knowledge 
which no biographer who had only documents to 
work from could possibly possess. They speak with 
authority of Whistler as a man, as well as with full 
appreciation of him as an artist, and it is not too much 
to claim that this book has artistic and human interest 
such as few other biographies could have. 


In two volumes, with 166 plates in half-tone, 
photogravure, and line. Crown quarto, 
Special binding, after Whistler, $10.00 net. 
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ROBERT HICHENS’ GREATEST NOVEL 


ella 
Donna 


A Powerful Story of the Desert 
and the 
Wonderful Valley of the Nile 


GAIN Robert Hichens has taken his reader to Northern Africa. This time to 
A the Nile Valley and its sands, its rocky wilderness and the ruins of millenniums. 
Here his rich imagination has developed one of those Anglo-Oriental romances 
in the weaving of which he has proved himself a past-master. Again the reader may 
enjoy the vivid coloring of his pen-pictures of the desert. His descriptive powers 
have lost none of their force. In this latest work of his, ‘“ Bella Donna,” the artist 

shows himself indeed worthy of “The Garden of Allah.” “e 
The story opens in London, but quickly changes to the wonderful valley of the 
Nile, the Egyptian desert, the temples, and the pyramids, where the reader is imme- 
diately enchanted by the mystical charm of that alluring atmosphere. It is a powerful 
novel—a contest between materialism and idealism, 
between a man who loves the soul and a woman 

who adores the body. 


‘Intense in spirit and unique as to plot, it lays hold 
instantly upon the reader and leads him captive through a 
maze of motives and foibles of humanity. It ensnares his 
thought, and arouses his sentiment and calls for ‘judgment’ 
—and when the last curtain goes down the reader must 
surely have some strong opinion of the scarlet woman whose 
god was material enjoyment of the things of earth; who felt 
no soul and no conscience, and who heeded no call save the 
call of the world and the flesh. Mr. Hichens did some good 
work in previous novels, in his ‘Garden of Allah’ and ‘ The 
Call of the Blood,’ but ‘Bella Donna’ will outrank those 
novels.”’—Philadelphia Record. 


12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50 
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LIPPINCOTT’S NEW FALL NOVELS 


"Neath 
Austral Skies 


By LOUIS BECKE 
Author of *‘ The Call of the 


South,”** The Adventures of 
Louis Blake,” etc. 


Phoebe Deane 


By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ 
Author of * Marcia Schuyler" (five editions) 


Mrs. Lutz’s new story of the little orphan, Phaebe Deane, is as 
modestly refreshing as a whiff of fresh lavender or a handful of old-time 
clove-pinks. The scene is laid in New York state, the time of 1830, and 
the reader will be pleased to renew acquaintance with ‘‘ Marcia 
Schuyler,’’ who plays an important part in the development of the plot. 
The romance of Phcebe’s struggle against large odds to marry the man 
she loves is tenderly appealing and filled with many dramatic scenes. 
It is a story that creeps very close to the reader’s heart and lingers 


there. 
Frontispiece in color and five illustrations from paintings 
by E. L. Henry, N. A. 
12mo. Cloth, with medallion, $1.50, 


The Clue 
By CAROLYN WELLS 


This is a detective story, and no better nor more absorbing one has 
appeared in a long time. The book opens with the violent death of a 
young heiress—apparently a suicide. But a shrewd young physician 
waxes suspicious, and finally convinces the wooden-headed coroner that 
the girl has been murdered. The finger of suspicion points at various 
people in turn, but each of them proves his innocence. Finally Fleming 
Stone, the detective who figured in a previous detective story by this 
author, is called in to match his wits against those of a particularly astute 
villain. Needless to say that in the end right triumphs. 


Frontispiece in color by Frances Rogers. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Bronson of the Rabble 


By ALBERT E. HANCOCK 


of Haverford College, Haverford, Pa., author of “‘ Henrv Bourland: The Passing of 
the Cavalier,” “‘A Life of John Keats,” etc. 

A vivid and dramatic romance of old Philadelphia between the years 
1812 and the time of Andrew Jackson’s inauguration, 1828, the period 
that intervenes between Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s ‘*The Red City” and 
Winston Churchill’s ‘‘ Coniston.’ Mr. Hancock has endeavored to pro- 
duce a representative American novel. The romantic element of the 
story deals with love as an enchantment and as an inspiration, and the 
play of dramatic passion passes through a complication that lifts a black- 
smith’s son into the natural dignity of a gentleman, 


Frontispiece in color by Stanley M. Arthurs. 12mo. 
Decorated cloth, $1.50. 


No field affords more hypnotic charm—more of the stirring and 
unusual—than the South Sea Islands, and certainly no one can visualize 
it as can Louis Becke, who lived and struggled through the South Seas 
for more than forty years. In his latest volume he has added to stories 
based on experiences of his own, papers on various kindred subjects— 
on birds and beasts, on sea-snakes and submarine deserts. Many of 
the tales are humorous, and all are told in a vigorous style that renders 
them delightful reading. 

12mo, 315 pages. Cloth, with gilt, $1.50, 
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LIPPINCOTT’S NEW FALL NOVELS 


The Man in the Tower 


By RUPERT S. HOLLAND 
Author of “The Count at Harvard,” etc. 


An exciting and highly dramatic novel, the central idea of which was 
suggested by the legend of ‘‘the invisible prince.” The report goes 
that a certain prince living in one of the small countries of Eastern 
Europe has sat upon the throne of his country for more than twenty 
years and yet has never been seen by his subjects. The story of ‘‘ The 
Man in the Tower”? is laid principally in the mythical kingdom of Alten- 
stein, fast in the Balkan Mountains. Intrigue, conspiracy, rebellion, and 
fierce fighting crowd upon each other in quick succession, forming a 
romance of engrossing interest for the lover of mystery and adventure. 


Illustrated in color and half-tone by Frank H. Desch. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


In Ambush 


By MARIE VAN VORST 


Author of Sin of George Warrener,” “When Spring Comes Late,"’ 
“The Master of Craven,” ** The Woman Who 
Totls,” etc. 

A striking novel of adventure, mystery, and romance with varied 
change of scene. The story opens in an Alaskan mining camp, then 
moves to Egypt, where a stirring battle between the British and the wild 
tribes of the Sudan is depicted, and finally returns to this country and 
Kentucky. Miss Van Vorst has done the unusual in making her hero a 
man with an unsavory past, but whose redemption and repentance are so 
sincere the sympathy and admiration of the reader are completely 
with him. F on tom Mion not since ‘‘The Garden of Allah’’ has the 
desert been described with so much color and tenderness. 


12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50, 


The Isle of Dead Ships 


By CRITTENDEN MARRIOTT 
Author of *‘ The Man Who Was Buried" 


In the direct path of every steamer sailing from the Gulf of Mexico 
to Europe lies a floating island known as the Sargasso Sea. No explorer 
has ever set foot on it, or, if one has, he has never returned to tell of 
what he saw. 

Three shipwrecked passengers—a charming girl, an escaped prisoner, 
supposed to be the murderer of his wife, and a detective who is return- 
ing to New York with his captive—are driven deep into this mysterious 
isle of dead ships during a terrific storm. Here they come upon weird 
discoveries and wonderful adventures which form a tale of unusual fasci- 
nation and never-flagging interest. 

Illustrated in color and half-tone, 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00 net, 


That we shall have no more from the talented pen of this author is a 
sad thought recalled by the excellent portrait of her which forms the 
frontispiece of this book. The story turns upon the familiar proposition 
that it may be well that we do not know the future, and have no control 
over it, and it is elaborated with the ingenuity, and in the bright, pleasant 
style to which Miss Carey’s many admirers are accustomed. 


Frontispiece portrait. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50, 


The Key of 


the Unknown 


By ROSA N. CAREY 


Author of “The Sunny Side of 
the Hill,’ “ The Angel of 
Forgiveness,” etc. 
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FOUR SUCCESSFUL RECENT NOVELS 


THIRD EDITION 


The Woman 


in Question 


By JOHN REED SCOTT 


Author of “The Colonel of the Red Huzzars,” “The Princess Dehra,” 


and “Beatrix of Clare” 


‘‘Alive with bristling incident, and has mystery, 
romance, love, and beauty in bewildering profu- 
sion.’’—Philadelphia Record. 


‘*A clean and fascinating story, abounding in 
color, told with plenty of dash, catching the in- 
terest of the reader immediately, and holding it to 
the very last line of the last chapter.’’ 


—Charleston News and Courier. 


Three full-page illustrations in color by 
Clarence F, Underwood 


12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50. 


SECOND EDITION 


The Winning 
Chance 


By ELIZABETH DEJEANS 


We have no hesitancy in pronouncing this 
powerful story one of the most impressive studies 
of our highly nervous American life that has 
been published in a long while. It is written with 
enormous vitality and emotional energy. The 
grip it takes on you intensifies as the story 
proceeds. 

A young Southern girl becomes stenographer 
to a hard, wilful financier, and the story of her 
life of sacrifice and sorrow is human and appeal- 
ing. Leo Varek, the financier, is a most master- 
ful and dramatic character. His strength of 
will and intellectual power are irresistible. The 


way he handles his big problems and pays his | 


‘*heavy toll’’ is unforgettable. 


“‘A book which will arouse as much discussion | 


as Eugene Walter’s play, ‘ The Easiest Way. 
St. Louis Times. 


“Mrs. Dejeans has done a finer bit of psy- | 
chology than the author has done in ‘ The Inner | 


Shrine.’ The book is more dramatic.”’ 
—Los Angeles Times. 


Frontispiece in color by Gayle P. Hoskins. 
12mo, Ornamental cloth, $1.50, 


SECOND EDITION 


Love’s Privilege 
The Prize Mystery Story 
By STELLA M. DURING 


‘**It will become one of the best sellers of the 
season. It deserves everything commendatory 
which can be written about it.”’ 

—Rochester Union and Advertiser. 

‘‘A thrilling, baffling mystery right up to the 
last chapter.’’— Detroit News. 

‘*Not ina long time has there been a better 
conceived or more skillfully executed puzzle 
plot.” —New York Globe. 


Illustrated in color, 12mo, 
Cloth, with medallion, $1.50. 


SECOND EDITION 


Lanier of the 
Cavalry 


By GENERAL CHARLES KING 


Author of “The Colonel!’s Daughter,” War-Time 
ooing,”” etc. 


‘*Each chapter is an ambush of interest, and 


| from reveille to taps there is something doing 


all the time.’’— Boston Globe. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
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NEW MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


Those Nerves 
By GEORGE LINCOLN WALTON, M.D. 


Author of “Why Worry?” and“ Practical Guide to Wild Flowers 
und Fruits” 


A new volume in line with the present trend in 
favor of treating, or, preferably, of preventing, 
mental disorders by mental methods. 

It is uniform in size and style with Dr. Walton’s 
very successful little book, ‘‘ Why Worry ?’’, which 
is now in its eighth edition, and has been among the 
best-selling ‘‘non-fiction’’ books for many months. 

The author treats his subject under trite headings, 
suchas, ‘‘ The Human Sensitive Plant,’’ ‘‘ Sidetracti- 
bility,’’ ‘‘ Character Leakage,’’ ‘‘ The Magnification 
of the Unessential,’’ ‘‘Fears,’’? ‘‘The Hatter,’’ etc. 


Frontispiece. 12mo. 203 pages. Cloth, $1.00 net. 


Why Worry? 
(Eighth Edition) 
By GEORGE LINCOLN WALTON, M.D. 
‘* Never has a subject been treated with a fuller 


The Education of the 
Will 


A Popular Study 


combination of professional knowledge, common 
sense, and clear, concise, and pointed language, 
void of sentimentality and straining for effect, yet 
with zeal for a cause of the highest importance 
to the individual and to society.”’ 

—Book News Monthly, Philadelphia. 


‘*This is a book to read, to recommend to 
your neighbors, to give to your hypochondriac 
riend. It is no cure-all, but it has a sane hope- 
fulness that should make it one of the most 
helpful works ever written upon the topics it 
discusses.”’ —Vogue, New York. 


Modern Card 
Manipulation 


Frontispiece. 12mo. 275 pages. Cloth, $1.00 net. | 


By T. SHARPER KNOWLSON 
Author of The Art of Thinking"’ 


The power of the mind over body and brain is 
a subject as old as thoughtitself, but it is one that 
is marked by constant growth, and is, moreover, 
of perennial interest. There are, in the main, 
two schools of thought in reference to mental 
phenomena controlled by will: the skeptical and 
the credulous. The first doubts everything, and 
the second believes everything. In this popular 
study the author has aimed to show that truth, as 
always, lies midway between two extremes. 


12mo, 210 pages. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50 net. 


THREE NEW BOOKS ON LEGERDEMAIN 


After-dinner Sleights 
and Pocket Tricks 


By C. LANG NEIL 
Author of The Modern Conjurer" 


Tricks for Every One 
By DAVID DEVANT 
Three uniform volumes presenting interesting and amusing tricks, selected so as to be fully within 


the power of the average amateur entertainer. 


In one the subject of card manipulating is explained and illustrated, and in the other two many 
tricks with coins and in magic, illusions, etc., are shown and lucidly explained. 


Upwards of 100 illustrations in each. 12mo. Decorated boards, 50 cents each. 
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At the Back of the 
North Wind 
By GEORGE MACDONALD 


Encouraged by the favorable reception ac- 
corded the illustrated holiday editions of ‘‘ The 
Princess and the Goblin”? and ‘‘ The Princess 
and Curdie,”’ the publishers are adding this year 
a third fairy-tale classic of George Macdonald's, 
uniform in every way with these two former 
specially illustrated reprints. 

Twelve full-page illustrations in color by 
Maria L. Kirk. 
Decorated chapter-headings and lining-papers. 
S> Octavo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


Muriel and Her ‘Diet he | Betty Vivian 


By MAY BALDWIN By LAURA T. MEADE 
Author of “Holly House and Ridges Row," etc. Author of “‘ The School Favorite,” ‘‘ Three Girls 


This charming story of school and art life in FOE" oe. 


Paris is one that should be on the reading list of all The story of one young girl’s life and character, 
girls and boys who desire to form 
their standards in accordance with ao 
what is excellent in literature. A i Vaan 
certain happy spontaneity, com- (( 
bined with a thorough knowledge G 


and contains the finest characterization 
the author has ever done. 
The heroine is a bonnie lass from 
Scotland who is transplanted with her 
eS two sisters into a prim but beautifully 
yy HS managed English school. Betty, wild 
made Miss —— s school stories and daring, but very affectionate and 
decidedly popular. full of imagination, makes both friends 
and enemies. She suffers sorely, 
Eight illustrations. confesses bravely, and in the end 


12mo, conquers, 
Eight illustrations. 12mo, 


Cloth, $1.50. 
Cloth, 
Becky 


Compton—Ex-Dux 
By RAYMOND JACBERNS 

Author of “A Boy and a Secret,” “That Imp Marcella,” etc. 
A school story, principally concerned with the 
trials and difficulties of Becky Compton, who, 
having by her own fault forfeited her remove into 
the lower fifth, is not only the eldest girl in Der- 
went Lodge boarding-house for a term, but has to 
obey an unpopular junior. Becky finally wins back 
the lost ground, and takes her proper position 

among the seniors at Lyndhurst Lodge. 
Eight illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Attic Boarders 
By RAYMOND JACBERNS 
Author of ‘Becky Compton,” etc. 


Breezy and wholesome is the work of Raymond 
Jacberns. This new story has all the popular 
qualities associated with her writings. 


Six colored illustrations, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


of her little world, has always 
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FINELY ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY JUVENILES 
A Dog of Flanders 


By “OUIDA” 

The volume includes four of ‘Ouida’s” 
most famous stories: ‘4 Dog of Flanders,”’ 
The Niirnberg Stove," The Little Earl,” 
and ‘“‘ Jn the Apple Country,’’ and is uniform 
with ‘‘7he Frincess and the Goblin,” The 
Princess and Curdie,” and ‘‘At the Back of the 
North Wind.’ The beautiful colored illustrations 
add to the effectiveness of the stories, because 
they present the more important incidents as an 
aid to the youthful imagination. 

Illustrated with full-page color plates from 

drawings by Maria L. Kirk. 
Decorated lining-papers. Octavo. 
Cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


A Trip to Mars 


By FENTON ASH 
Author of Radium Seekers” 


This is a story of wonderful adventures on the 
planet Mars. King Invanta, a powerful ruler of 
that world, also a clever scientist and inventor, has 
built a marvellous aerostat, or ‘‘ Chariot of the 
Skies,”’ in which he travels through space 
to our Earth. Here he arranged with 
Zuanstroom, the ‘‘ Diamond King,’’ for 
a great cargo of diamonds and precious 
stones, which are not foundon Mars. On 
his return with his treasure he takes Zuan- 
stroom with him on a visit to his country, 
with a party of young people, which in- 
cludes two youths, ec Wilton and 
Jack 

Arrived on Mars the visitors find there 
airships and flying machines of every de- 
scription in universal use. Gerald and 
Jack become the intimate friends of In- 
vanta’s son, Prince Alondra, who teaches 
them to manage his racing air-yacht. 
They contend for prizes in regattas of 
the air,“go hunting the giant Mars eagles 
round the mountain peaks, and 
join in other strange sports. 

Later on, trouble arises. The 
diamonds which King Invanta 
has introduced into his realm 
turn out to be a curse, instead 
of the boon he had anticipated. 
They stir up avarice and greed 
and rebellion. Invanta’s vassals 
plot against him, and Zuan- 
stroom joins the conspirators. 
Gerald and Jack take their part. 
in adventures, assist in the quell- - 
ing of the rebellion and the de- 
feat of King Invanta’s enemies. 
Invanta then brings them back to 
Earth, and rewards them with a 
rtion of the diamonds which 

e has confiscated, having re- 
solved that they shall henceforth 
be unknown on his world. 


Six colored illustrations, 12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50. 
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ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR BOYS 
Longshore Boys 


By WILLIAM 0. STODDARD, Jr. 


William O. Stoddard, Jr., has naturally fol- 
lowed in his father’s footsteps, and this, his first 
book, will appeal strongly to youthful readers. 
Mr. Stoddard, Sr., is known the world over as 
a writer of boys’ books of adventure, and seventy- 
six stories have come from his pen during a 
period of forty-five years. 

‘*Longshore Boys’’ is an unusually fine tale 
of the adventures of three boys on a cruise in 
Great South Bay, on the south side of Long 
Island. 

While the story is filled with exciting inci- 
dents, they are founded upon actual experience 
of the author, and are such as might reasonably 
happen to any set of boys while on an extended 
sailing trip. The book will surely afford the 
live boy much solid enjoyment. 

Four full-page illustrations in color by Herbert Pul- 


linger. 12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50. 


Finn the Wolfhound 


By A. J. DAWSON 


A new departure in fiction in the way of animal 
stories. It is the very romantic and adventurous 
life-story of a nobly born dog, of that princely 
breed which was once greatly favored by rulers 
and monarchs, and has lately become fashionable 
once more—the Irish wolfhound. Mr. Dawson’s 
study is largely from life. The magnificent hound 
whose life-story is here told with a wealth of real- 
istic detail passed through some very wonderful 
adventures, both in England and in the antipodes, 
where he suffered terribly in captivity, lived and 
fought valiantly among the creatures of the wild, 
and proved in many ways his right to be regarded 
as a personality. It deserves a place alongside 
Kipling’s ‘‘Jungle Stories,’ Sewell’s ‘‘ Black 
Beauty,’’ the immortal ‘‘ Jowocks,”’ and London's 
Call of the Wild.” 

‘*Mr. Dawson has got very near to the hearts 
of all lovers of dogs in this story about ‘Finn 
the Wolfhound.’ Indeed, we are not quite sure 
whether, after all, he has not written a book 
destined to become the classic one concerning 
‘our four-footed friends,’ so tender is it, so 
human, so true to what all staunch-hearted men 
and women think deep down in their hearts con- 
cerning the dumb pets that attend them with so 
much trustfulness, zeal, and pathos.”’ 

—The Standard, London. 


Sixteen full-page illustrations and many in line 
by R. H. Buxton. 
Crown 8vo. 487 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 


His First Term 


By JOHN FINNEMORE 
Author of “ Foray and Fight,” ‘‘Jack Haydon’s Quest,” etc. 


This is certainly a realistic story of life at Slap- 
ton School, which paints boys as they are and not 
as we tryto fancy them. The author’s descrip- 
tions of the cricket and football matches will win 
any boy’s heart, and his reproduction of the 
atmosphere of the playground is most successful. 
It is a rousing and readable story. 


Eight colored illustrations. 12mo. Decorated 
cloth, $1.50. 


Bob! 


By ANDREW HOME 
Author of “Well Played,” ‘Jack and Black,” etc. 


Martin Allingham, who tells the story, is a 
boy whose father and mother are both dead. He 
is the heir to a large property administered by 
trustees. Coming from his tutor’s (for he has wah 
been to school) to spend the holidays at his 
home, a great shut-up house, in connection with 
which there is a mystery, he falls in with Bob 
Kitchin, a Canadian boy. Bob is at school in 
England, at St. Martin’s School: he and Alling- 
ham became very friendly, and they persuade 
the trustees to let Allingham go back to school 
with Bob Kitchin. In the course of the school 
life a number of boy characters are introduced, 
and a variety of amusing and thrilling experiences 
are recounted by Allingham, in which both he 
and Bob play a prominent part. 


Six illustrations. 12mo, Decorated cloth, $1.50. 
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BEAUTIFUL EDITIONS OF STANDARD CLASSICS 


The Princess and the PRINCESS: PRINCESS 
Goblin  GOBLT 


By GEORGE MACDONALD 


This delightful story was first published over 
thirty years ago, nm | since then has been re- 
printed from time to time. After the recent 
death of the author there was such a demand for 
the book that the publishers determined to issue 
a new and handsomer edition than ever before, 
and the book as here presented is particularly 
attractive. The tale is charmingly told and the 
little reader will find many surprises awaiting 
him as he reads the pages with ever increasing 
wonder. 


Illustrated in color by Maria L. Kirk, together with 
the original wood engravings after Arthur Hughes. 
Octavo. 305 pages. Decorated cloth, $1.50. 


The Princess and Curdie 
By GEORGE MACDONALD 

The little Princess Irene was the lovable hero- 
ine of ‘‘The Princess and the Goblin,’’ which 
was the first of these fairy-tale classics to be 
issued in attractive holiday dress, the present 
volume being uniform in style with it. Curdie 
also appeared in the same book. Of course, the 
two stories are independent, but children who 
read the first will be eager to have the second, 
just as those who read the second will not be content without the first. 


The illustrations have been drawn by the same artist, and she has caught the fairy-like spirit of 
the story with her brush in a charming manner. 


Twelve full-page illustrations in color by Maria L. Kirk, decorated chapter-headings and lining-papers. 
Octavo. 305 pages. Decorated cloth, $1.50. 


Legends from Fairyland Hans Andersen’s Fairy 
By HOLME LEE Tales 


These fascinating legends deal with the realm Fairy tales are always relished by children, and 
of the fairies beyond the moon. The author has those by Hans Andersen have an unusually keen 
combined various fables of fairy-lore into a | fascination for young readers. The curious old 
charming story centering about the adventures of legends are as alive and entertaining in this 
Prince Glee and Princess Thrill. modern day as they ever were. 

There are good and bad fairies, and the usual The charm of this large and well-printed book 
number of giants and spiteful relatives to be over- is enhanced with its attractive illustrations from 
come before the little Prince and Princess ‘‘live | pen-and-ink sketches, and frontispiece and title- 
happily ever afterward.”’ | page in full colors. 


Illustrated with 180 drawings by Helen Stratton. 
With frontispiece, title-page, and cover de- 
sign lithographed in colors. 


With photogravure frontispiece, 16 full-page illus- 
trations, and decorative head-pieces, initial 
letters, tail-pieces, marginals, etc. 


12mo. 276 pages. Cloth, with gilt, $1.50. | Large square 8vo. 441 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 


A beautiful de luxe edition of this 


Sintram and His Companions exquisite creation of German genius, 


5 which was written in interpretation of 
an engraving by Albert Diirer entitled 


Translated by A. C. Farquharson “The Knight, Death, and the Devil.” 


With a frontispiece from an engraving by Albrecht Diirer and twenty illustrations by Edmund J. Sullivan. 
Crown 8vo. Rich cloth, with co!d and gilt tops, $2.50 net. 
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FOUR REAL LIVE BOOKS FOR BOYS 


Daniel Boone: 


Backwoodsman 
By C. H. FORBES LINDSAY 


Author of “ John Smith, Gentleman Adventurer” 


“* Historical fact is made the basis of convincing 
fiction, and a better book of its kind could not be 
placed in the hands of any American boy. Boone 
stands out as a splendid figure of pioneer manhood, 
who performed a work of incalculable importance 
in the settlement of Kentucky by white men. Of 
course, a young hero is introduced who figures as 
a companion and lieutenant of Boone, True narra- 
tive impulse enters into the story.’ 

—Philadelphia Press. 


Frontispiece in color and three illustrations, 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


With Fighting Jack Barry 


By JOHN T. McINTYRE 
Author of “ With John Paul Jones,” “In the Dead of Night,” etc. 


“John T. McIntyre adds to his previous vivid and exciting tales of the 
sea and war, his new story, ‘With Fighting Jack Barry.’ With the Revolution 
of 1776asa background, and the fortunes of a couple of young lads, hardy and 
courageous, to follow, the author has little difficulty in treating one daring 
escapade after another. Jack Barry wears around his neck a ring that ex- 
cites interest on account of the brilliancy of the blazing ruby. But to the select 
few its possession becomes a question of great moment, knowing, as they do, 
the secret of state contained on the tiny paper resting underneath the stone. 
The contest, then, is one for the possession of the king’s ring, and the enthu- 
siasm and bravery of Jack place him in several precarious positions, but his 
efforts are victorious, and the dazzling gem as well as the secret are his to dis- 
pose of as seems best. _ 

‘This rattling story should be especially attractive to the youthful reader.’’—Chicago Evening Post. 


Four illustrations in color. 12mo. Pictorial cover. Cloth, $1.50. 


John Smith 
Gentleman Adventurer 


By C. H. FORBES LINDSAY 


Author of “ Daniel Boone: Backwoodsman,” etc. 


“One of the very best volumes we have come 
across in recent months. We c cannot rec call any- 
thing that is better told than this ‘ o’er true tale’ of 
this true gentleman adventurer. Were it possible 
to find one who had never heard of John Smith, 
and get him to read this book, there is no doubt 
that his verdict would be: ‘A fine romance, finely 
written.’ Nashville American. 


“It’s as exciting as if it were a tale of sword- 
and-mantle fiction by a writer of the Stanley 
Weyman school. There’s fighting galore in its 
pages; wild adventurings; ups and downs; and 
all shot through with an unconquerable spirit. 
All of it is true and all is stirring. It’s good 
history, good biogr aphy, and mighty good read- 
ing."’"—Cleveland Leader. 


Four illustrations in color. 
12mo, Decorated cloth, $1.50. 


The Boy Electrician 


By EDWIN J. HOUSTON 
Author of “ Electricity in Every-Day Life,” etc. 


“ The lad who lacks a mechanical turn will 
like ‘The Boy Electrician,’ by Professor Edwin J. 
Houston. This isa story —and a capital yarn it is— 
dealing chiefly with the doings of two lads who love 
to dabble in electricity and the natural sciences. 
Woven into its interesting narrative is much prac- 
tical information. The illustrations are pictures, 
pure and simple—the kind boys like.’ 

—Chicago Record- Herald. 


““A story of two school boys who are athletic, 
healthy boys with a fancy for natural science. 
The secret society called the ‘ Jolly Philosophers’ 
does a lot of curious things and its members have 
fun and adventures a plenty besides making scien- 
tific investigations and discoveries and gaining 
knowledge and experience in many ways. A cap- 
ital story in every respect.’ 

—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Ten full-page illustrations. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 
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The ROMANCE, ADVENTURE, and HEROES SERIES 


The Romance of 
Modern Chemistry 


By JAMES C. PHILIP, D.Sc. 


Assistant Professor of Chemistry at the Imperial Col- 
lege of Science, South Kensington, London 


This volume, written in a popular style and 
without the use of technical terms, describes the 
diverse and wonderful ways in which chemical 
forces are at work and their manifold applica- 
tion in modern life. 


Twenty-nine illustrations and fifteen diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 net. 


Adventures in the Arctic Regions 


By H. W. G. HYRST 


Author of “Adventures among Wild Beasts,” “ Adventures 


in Great Deserts,” etc. 


Atatime when polar adventure is being discussed at every dinner table 
over the length and breadth of the land, books relating to the Arctic region 


assume a special interest. 


No parts of the globe have drawn the daring explorer more powerfully than 
the Arctic and Antarctic poles. Probably no part of the world has called 
for greater bravery and hardihood, nor a heavier death-roll in proportion 
to the number who have braved the dangers, than those who have endeavored 


to place the flag of their native country furthest north or furthest south. 
In this volume Mr. Hyrst has collected a number of excellent stories of Arctic 


explorers, which he tells in admirably vigorous style. 


Sixteen illustrations, Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


The Romance of 


Modern Manufacture 


A Popular Account of the Marvels of Manufacture 
By CHARLES R. GIBSON, A.1.E.E. 


Author of ** The Romance of Modern Electricity,” 
“Scientific Ideas of To-day,” etc. 


Mr. Gibson traces, in his accustomed lucid and 
interesting style; the evolution of the different in- 
dustries, and describes in every-day language the 
methods of modern manufacture in our principal 
industries. The subject is a most interesting one, 
and any one who has read the author’s early works 
may safely assume that it has full justice done to it. 


Twenty-eight illustrations and sixteen diagrams. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


Heroes of Modern India 
By the REV. EDWARD GILLIAT, M.A. 


Formerly Master at Harrow School; author of * Heroes 
of Modern Crusades,’ “ The King's Reeve,” etc. 


Mr. Gilliat knows how to make most subjects 
interesting, and in dealing with the fascinating 
history of the conquest and retention of India by 
Great Britain, he has a subject of the first moment 
and interest to his hand. The great Duke of Wel- 
lington, in his young days, Clive, Warren Hastings, 
Havelock, and many other splendid figures are 
depicted on his canvas in telling and lively colors. 


Sixteen illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
$1.50 net, 


Missionary Heroes 
in Africa 


By REVEREND J. C. LAMBERT, M.A., D.D. 


This is a companion volume to Dr, Lambert’s 
“Missionary Heroes in Asia,”’ recently issued. 

Stirring adventure and thrilling narrative based 
on missionary experience are here presented and 
told in a way especially fitted to interest and delight 
readers, young and old. 

Twelve illustrations, Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, 75 cents net. 


Lippincott’s Wonder Library 


The Wonders of Animal Ingenuity 
By H. COUPIN and J. LEA, B.A. 


The Wonders of Mechanical Ingenuity 
By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS, B.A. 


The Wonders of the Plant World 
By G. F. SCOTT ELLIOT, M.A. 


The Wonders of Asiatic Exploration 
By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS, B.A. 


These volumes present in a charming and inter- 
esting manner the marvels in the worlds of Science, 
Natural History, and Exploration. They are drawn 
for the most part from the Library of Romance, 
but in some cases additional illustrations and text 
have been added. 

Eight iliustrations in each volume. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 
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NEW POPULAR SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 


Aerial Navigation 
of To-day 


A Popular Account of the Evolution of Aeronautics 
By CHARLES C. TURNER 


Aeronautics is one of the newest and most alluring 
of scientific subjects before the public to-day. But 
little has been written on it, and most of that is of a 
technical nature. Mr. Turner is the master of a 
graphic and telling style, and as an aeronaut of many 
years’ experience he is able to describe his subject in 
a telling and lucid manner. He himself was within 
an ace of making a record balloon flight not long ago. 
He travelled from London to Siberia, being in the 
air for about 1100 miles without touching the earth. 

The Wright aeroplane, the machines of M. Bleriot, 
who successfully crossed the English Channel, and H. 
Latham, who nearly succeeded in performing the same 


feat, are described in this volume. 


THE WRIGHT AEROPLANE IN FLIGHT 


Seventy illustrations and diagrams. 
Crown 8vo. 327 pages. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


Rural Hygiene 


A Hand-book of Sanitation Designed for the 

Use of Students of Agricultural Schools and 

Colleges, and for the Residents of the Rural 
Districts of the United States. 


By ISAAC W. BREWER, M.D. 


Most of us are very ignorant of the rules of sanita- 
tion, especially those who live in regions where the 
population is scattered. The general works on hy- 
giene deal for the most part with conditions as they 
exist in large communities, and where rural condi- 
tions are mentioned they aim at the ideal. The 
language in these is generally technical and very 
confusing to the ordinary person. The author has, 
therefore, prepared this hand-book, written in plain 
language, free from technicalities, aiming to be prac- 
tical, and recognizing the limitations of rural life, 
with the idea of aiding those who from necessity or 
choice reside in the rural districts. 

The building and location, the furnishing, the water 
supply, heating and lighting are all covered with 
the iden of the most perfect sanitation. A chapter 
is devoted to water, another to milk—in fact every- 
thing that has to do with a rural home is treated 
in a plain, straightforward manner. 

Many illustrations and diagrams for the best 
cisterns and sewage disposal plants. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. 


Every-Day Astronomy 


By H. P. HOLLIS 
President of the Astronomical Association 
A popular book on astronomy told in non-technical 

language. The most important facts and theories 
are clearly given without involving the reader in 
mathematical forms and processes. Mr. Hollis 
brings many aspects of a most fascinating subject 
within easy reach. 

Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25 net. 


The Story of the Sub- 
marine 
From the Earliest Ages to the Present Day 
By COLONEL C. FIELD 


In this important work Colonel Field traces the 
history of the submarine from the very beginning 
of things to the present time. He describes the 
divers and diving appliances of antiquity and the 
Middle Ages, gives a detailed description of a sub- 
marine boat invented by one of Queen Elizabeth’s 
gunners, and discusses the various inventions of the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, 
in many cases giving full details, especially of late 
experiments ; indeed, it is the latest work upon the 
subject. 


Colored frontispiece and upwards of a hundred 
illustrations in half-tone and line. Crown 8vo. 
Decorated cloth, $2.00 net. 


Botany of To-day 


By PROF. G. F. SCOTT ELLIOT, M.A., B.Sc. 
Author of *‘ The Romance of Plant Life,” etc. 


Professor Scott Elliot is a specialist on the sub- 
ject of botany and has written a fascinating descrip- 
tion of the subject in bright and popular terms. His 
wide knowledge of the subject and his travels in 
many parts of the world enable him to describe it in 
a most comprehensive and interesting manner. 


Twenty-seven illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
$1.50 net. 
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The Struggle for 
American 
Independence 


By SYDNEY GEORGE FISHER 


Author of “The True History of the American Revolution," 
“The True Benjamin Frankiin,” etc. 


A comprehensive history of the whole 
revolutionary movement from a point of view 
quite different from the usual one. A great 
deal of the original evidence, which has here- 
tofore been ignored by historians, is brought to 
light and made accessible to the ordinary 
reader. 


“Mr. Fisher’s style is limpid and lucid, his nar- 
rative is interesting, and since he quotes his au- 
thorities page by page his novel thesis will not 
readily be dismissed. His volumes cannot be over- 
looked by any one who wishes to be well informed 
upon the origins and fundamentals of our nation or 
the future of England’s colonial relations.’’ 

—New York Times Saturday Review of Books. 


Seventeen full-page illustrations and sixteen maps. 


Two volumes. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $4.00 net, per set. 


Persia 
The Awakening East 
By W. P. CRESSON, F.R.G.S. 


The latest book dealing with the march of 
events in the middle east, and the marvellous 
political changes that are transforming this ancient 
oriental kingdom. 

“A book of the hour.’’— Boston Herald. 

‘*The book gives much insight into the policies 
and government of the country, tells of its re- 
sources, describes its leading cities, its religion, 
customs, methods of travel, etc., and is a valuable 
contribution to the literature of Persia.” 

—Brooklyn Eagle. 

‘The author tells the story of a caravan journey 
across Persia, old Kurdistan, and the countries of 
the middle east, taken by himself and his brother. 
His book, however, is more than a description of 
the country, for he pays especial attention to the 
political condition of the countries through which 
he passed, and throws a great deai of light upon 
the so-called awakening of Persia and upon the 
diplomatic complications caused by the rivalries 
and conflicting interests of Russia, England, and 
Germany in that remote part of the world. ‘Tne 
book is profusely illustrated.”"—N:w York Times. 


Forty-seven illustrations from photographs. 
Octavo. 275 pages. Cloth, with 
gilt, $3.50 net. 
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The Awakening of 
Turkey 


A History of the Turkish Revolution 


By E. F. KNIGHT 


Author of “Where Three Empires Meet,” Albania and 
Montenegro,” etc. 


This book describes the growth of the Young 
Turk movement from its inception, and gives a 
history of the recent revolution. 


“The details given by Mr. Knight of the revo- 
lution and counter-revolution; of the success of 
the patriotic leaders, augmenting their forces as 
they marched through the villages explaining their 
mission; the description of the early days in Con- 
stantinople after the bloodless capture of the city; 
the account of the first elections, and the recital 
of events during the early weeks of the new 
Sultan’s régime, all contribute to the making of a 
most interesting volume, the record of an impor- 
tant chapter in the unending history of the prog- 
ress of liberty.’,—New York Times Book Review. 


With autographed portraits of Enver Bey, Aassim 
Bey, Ahmed Riza Bey, Niazi Bey, and others. 
Octavo. 356 pages. Cloth, with gilt, $3.00 net. 
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Lippincott’s Reader’s Reference Library 


Lippincott’s 
Reader's Reference Library 


SHOULD BE ON THE SHELVES OF EVERY LIBRARY 


The Most Complete Collection of Useful Literary 
Handbooks in the English Language 


THE READER’S REFERENCE LIBRARY consists of fifteen handsome 
volumes, crown octavo in size, printed on excellent antique wove paper, and attractively and 
durably bound in half morocco with gilt tops. 

Each volume is a work of the highest value and should be found on the shelves of every 
library making any pretentions to completeness. ‘To the person who writes, they will be 
simply invaluable, and to the student and general reader they will be found of great assistance 


and benefit. 
The volumes can be had separately, but with each complete set ordered we furnish a 


Splendid Mission Style Bookcase Free 


For terms, inquire of your bookseller or the publishers 


The Temple Bible ‘The Temple Series 


Complete in twenty-five volumes, with six | of Bible Characters 
additional volumes devoted to the | 
Apocrypha 


Nineteen Volumes 


The special aim of this series is the promotion 
’ There should be a wide demand for this | of the study of the Bible and of the history and 
edition." — The Nation. development of religious thought. 
“A daintier edition of the Bible it would be In general appearance the volumes conform 
hard to find.’’—Sunday School Times. with the Temple Bible. Each book is equipped 
of 428 tuches. with maps and chronological tables, frontispieces 
Limp cloth, 40 cents net per volume; | wherever possible, etc. 
limp leather, 60 cents net Size, 4x 5 inches. Cloth, 30 cents net 


per volume, per volume, 
WRITE FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
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Lippincott’s Standard Reference Works 


START A LIBRARY 
AT ONCE 


for 


YOURSELF and FAMILY 


The Nucleus Should Be 


Lippincott’s Standard Reference Works 


Lippincott’s New Gazetteer 


Edited by ANGELO and LOUIS HEILPRIN 


A geographical dictionary of the world, giving an accurate 
picture of every corner of the globe in its minutest details as it 
exists in the twentieth century. 

“A work of such thorough execution and admirable plan 
as to leave no room for adverse criticism.” — Dial. 


Over 2000 pages. Quarto. Sheep, $10.00 net; half 
Russia, $12.50 net; patent index, 50 cents extra. 


+] 
Chambers’s Encyclopaedia 
New Edition Complete in Ten Volumes 
A library of universal knowledge, containing a complete 
history of all races, nations, and tim s, of religions, politics, 
languages, arts, sciences, etc. 
‘The most useful encyclopedia in the language. Famed for 
its reliability, compactness, and completeness. 
Sold by subscription only. Three dollars secures the 
use of the entire set at once, and balance can be 
paid in little-at-a-time amounts. 


Chambers’s Cyclopaedia of 
English Literature 


Aclear and comprehensive survey of English literature from 
its beginning to the twentieth century. 

It contains an authentic biography of every American and 
English writer of note, an account of his work, many extracts, 
and 300 approved portraits and facsimiles. Itis the cheapest 
authoritative reference work of similar scope now in print. 


New edition. Three volumes. 2500 pages. 
Imperial octavo. Cloth, $12.00 net per set. 


Lippincott’s Universal 
Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Biography and Mythology 


This magnificent work has lately undergone an extensive 
revision. It is now offered to the public in a greatly improved 
form, embracing, besides the revision of the articles included 
in previous issues, numerous new biographical sketches of 
persons who have lately become prominent. 


One volume. Sheep, $8.00; half morocco, $10.00. 
Also a subscription edition in two large octavo 
volumes. 2550 double-column pages. 


The Reader’s Reference Library 
The most complete collection of useful literary handbooks 
in the English language. 
15 volumes. Crown 8vo. Half morocco. For terms 
inquire of your bookseller or the publishers. 


Benham’s Book of Quotations 


This is the latest, and by far the most complete, work of its 
kind. It contains over 32,000 references, selected from 1,300 
authors, and full verbal index. 


8vo. 1256 pages. Cloth, $3.00; half calf, $5.00; 
half morocco, $5.50. 


Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors 
With Supplement by JOHN FOSTER KIRK, LL.D. 


A critical diction 
It is the only work of its kin 


Five volumes. Imperial octavo. 


of English literature, containing records of the writings of over 83,000 British and American authors. 
4, and contains a perfect mine of information about books and their authors. 


Per set, cloth, $17.50; half morocco, $37.50. 
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Colonial ana General Literature Appropriate for Holiday Giving 
The Colonial Library 


By ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON 


x Social Life in the Early Republic 


Miss Wharton’s narrative is charming from 
= beginning to end and preserves for coming genera- 
§ tions a true picture of the social life in the early 
# years of our republic. 

§ Frontispiece in colors. 33 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
Decorated cloth, gilt top, $3.00 net; half levant, 
$6.00 net. 


& Salons Colonial and Republican 


~ Extending the period which Miss Wharton has 

wy treated in her previous books, the author carries 

faa the present work into the early days of the Ameri- 
can Republic—a period of fresh and striking interest. 

i Frontispiece in colors. 47 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


© Decorated cloth, gilt top, $3.00 net; three-quarter 
levant, $6.00 net. 


Heirlooms in Miniatures 


With a Chapter on Miniature Painting by 
Emily Drayton Taylor 


A volume of interesting anecdotes containing 
one hundred finely executed reproductions of the 
best examples of Colonial, Revolutionary, and 
Nineteenth Century miniature painters. 
Frontispiece in colors. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Orna- 


mental buckram, gilt top, $3.00 net; three-quarter 
levant, $6.00 net. 


i Through Colonial Doorways and 
Colonial Days and Dames 


Fashionable New York and Philadelphia society 
during and immediately following the Revolution 
is described in these two volumes sketching delight- 
ful pictures of Colonial home life. 

Two volumes in a box. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, gilt 
top, $2.50 ; half morocco, $6.00. Also sold separately, 


Stories of Authors’ Loves Stories of Famous Songs 
By CLARA E, LAUGHLIN | By S. J. ADAIR FITZ-GERALD 


Two volumes in a box. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 | Two volumes in a box. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00; 
net; half morocco, $6.00 net. half morocco, $6.00. 
The Literary Journeys Library 
By THEODORE F. WOLFE, M.D., Ph.D, 


Literary Haunts and Homes of — | Literary Shrines—A Literary 
American Authors Pilgrimage 
Ulustrated with photogravures, 12mo. Crushed | Illustrated with photogravures. 2 vols. 12 
buckram, gilt top, deckle edges, $1.25 ; half Crushed buckram, gilt top, deckle edges, $2.50; 
morocco, $3.00. | half morocco, $6.00. Sold separately. 
Literary Rambles at Home and Abroad 


Illustrated with photogravures. 12mo. Crushed buckram, $1.25; half morocco, $3.00. 


Myths and Legends Series 
By CHARLES M. SKINNER 
Myths and Legends beyond Our Borders, Myths and Legends of Our New Possessions, and 
Myths and Legends of Our Own Land (two volumes), 
Illustrated, 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.25 per volume; three-quarter morocco, $3.00 per volume. 
American Myths and Legends 
Illustrated. 2 volumes. Cloth, $2.50 net; half morocco, $5.00 net. 
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GRIMES TAKES COMMAND 
A SEA STORY 


BY 


HENRY C. ROWLAND 
Author of Sea Scamps,” ‘‘The Wanderers,” etc. 


I. 


HEN the captain of the Maranhao told me the ship was n’t 
going to sail for three days I was plumb disgusted. You 
see, I was taking down three of my new engines, the 

“Grimes Petroleum Motor,” to put on the market at Buenos Ayres, 
and I’d heard indirectly that another concern was after the trade, so 
I had no time to lose. But there was nothing to do about it, so I went 
up to the hotel to wait. 

That night, while I was at dinner, four young ladies came in and 
took the table in front of me. They were in party dresses, with low 
necks and short sleeves, and just as pretty as they could be. But I 
saw straight off that there was some trouble, for as soon as they sat 
down they began to talk, excited-like, and the one facing me, a sweet 
little golden-haired girl, looked as if she had been crying. 

After dinner I went out and asked the clerk who they were. 

“ Singers,” says he, sort of contemptuous. “They all are con- 
certizing at the opera house.” ' 

“Good!” said I. “Ill go and hear them to-night.” 

About an hour later I went around there, and before long the 
quartet came on. They were even prettier on the stage than at the 
hotel, and each one quite different from the others. There was a tall 
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girl with dark eyes, and a mouth that could sing and look pretty at 
the same time. Next her was a big girl with a great pile of copper- 
colored hair and blue eyes. She stood up as straight and proud as a 
queen, and her neck and arms were lovely. The third was a medium- 
sized girl, very graceful, with gray eyes and a sweet expression that 
went with the rest of her, and the fourth was a little doll of a thing, 
fair complected and all smiles and dimples. She could n’t have been 
more than eighteen, and the dark girl, who looked to be the oldest, 
might have been about twenty-eight. 

Rounded up in a bunch, they were four mighty nice-looking women. 
But when they began to sing I sort of shook my head. I’m pretty 
fond of music and have heard a lot of it, good and bad, and I know 
something about it, especially singing. It was plain right off that 
these girls had just nice, natural voices, but no training at all. It was 
the kind of singing that is all right in your parlor or in a church 
choir or on a straw-ride, but it would n’t do for the stage. Everybody 
felt that, too, and when the girls had finished their first piece the 
applause was that polite kind that performers get when the audience 
is sort of sorry for them. The kind that seems to say: “ That’s very 
nice indeed, but no more, if you please.” 

By the time they ’d finished their turn everybody was beginning 
to yawn. But they were pretty girls and very nice, and nobody wanted 
to hurt their feelings. A man sitting behind me said to the lady with 
him: “ Why don’t they get married and keep house and leave singing 
to professionals?” And that just expressed it. You see, they were 
timid and afraid to sing right out. 

I felt mighty sorry for them, because they were good enough 
singers to keep struggling along without getting anywhere, and I 
guessed they often had a pretty hard time of it. 

Well, it turned out that I was right. Later on, as I was going 
up to my room, I passed the door of the ladies’ parlor, and just then 
a woman’s voice cried out: 

“Stop! Stop it, do you hear? Let me go! Oh, you beast!” 

I spun around in my tracks and looked in. Over in one corner 
was the gray-eyed girl, her face crimson, struggling to get her wrists 
free from the grip of the hotel clerk. He was a big, broad-shouldered, 
Creole-looking fellow, and he was trying to haul the girl to him and 
kiss her. That was enough for me. It took about two jumps to reach 
him, and I grabbed him by the neck and spun him around with a jerk 
like a roped steer. 

“What you doing?” said I, and gave him a shake that made his 
teeth rattle. He tried to strike, but I gripped his arms under the 
elbows with a twist that must have nearly wrenched his shoulders out. 
He ripped out a curse, and with that I turned him loose and gave 
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him the ball of my hand on the jaw. When he got up he threw us one 
look and slid out of the room. 

The girl had dropped down on the sofa and was sobbing into her 
handkerchief. I watched her for a minute and then she looked up. 

“ What ’s the trouble, ma’am? ” said I. 

Well, she began to tell me, and while she was doing it the red- 
haired girl came in and lent a hand. It seemed they had gone broke, 
and the hotel people had seized their trunks, and there was no money 
anywhere in sight. 

“The worst of it is,” says the big girl, whose name was Hilda, 
“we were to sail to-morrow for South America, and if they hold our 
things we can’t go.” 

“ And then we will lose our passage money!” says gray-eyes, whose 
name was Mary. She began to cry, but Hilda just stood there biting 
her lip, with her blue eyes almost black and her face dead white. 

“ Whereabouts are you going? ” I asked. 

“To Buenos Ayres, concertizing,” says Hilda. “We've got an 
engagement to sing there.” 

“We were going on a little steamer named the Maranhao,” says 
Mary. 

“That ’s funny,” said I. “They told me that I was the only 
passenger on that ship. I’m bound for Buenos Ayres, myself.” 

Just then the other two girls came in, and all hands began to talk 
at once. 

They really had been having the toughest kind of luck. Mrs. 
Palmer, the dark one, was a widow, with a mother and a father to sup- 
port, and Hilda had been married for about a year to a good-for- 
nothing drummer and had just got her divorce. Little Dimples, whose 
name was Dolly, had a hard-luck story too: her family had been rich, 
and then one fine day her father got taking fliers in wheat and wound 
up by skipping out with his lady typewriter and all the money in the 
till of the bank he was president of. 

Well, the whole yarn came boiling up in bunches, and in the middle 
of it the proprietor of the hotel, a tough-looking rip and about three 
sheets in the wind, came spilling in and wanted to know what license 
I had to maltreat the clerk. While I was trying to tell him he cut 
loose and began to abuse the quartet, as no gentleman should, and a 
minute later he was piled up at the foot of the stairs, taking inventory 
of himself to find out what was busted and what wasn’t. Then two 
porters came up, and they lit in the same place; and I was beginning 
to warm up and enjoy myself when a gun roared out from below and 
something scorched my ribs. The Creole clerk had lost his head and 
got a revolver from the desk and taken a shot at me. He would have 
taken another if a man had n’t wrenched the gun away from him. 
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Jiminy! But I wished for a moment that I had one of my old .44’s! 
I’d have shown that demi-greaser a thing or two about target practice! 
When the gun went off all of the girls but Hilda had screamed and 
run back down the corridor. I looked around and saw her standing 
by my shoulder, with her head up and her white teeth flashing between 
her red lips and her eyes like sapphires! She was certainly handsome. 

“Did that coward hit you?” says she. 

“ He grazed my ribs,” I answered, “ but no harm done, I reckon; 
only a little paint off.” 

Before she could answer there was a commotion down below and 
seme policemen came in. 

“What ’s wrong here?” says one of them, and I answered him. 

“A shrimp of a yellow hotel clerk,” said I, “and a horned-toad 
of a proprietor trying to badger four helpless ladies; and a gentleman 
from Texas preventing it a whole lot.” 

The men in the lobby began to laugh. Then the hotel proprietor 
started in to talk, but I closed him up. 

“When it comes to a point,” said I, “ where four ladies in hard 
luck are mauled and insulted by a pair of skunks like you and your 
clerk, and a white man of my brand is asked to stand by and watch it 
done, there’s something mighty sick in the state of our American 
social system. I certainly enter my protest, and I’m quite ready and 
willing to take on the whole city of New Orleans to correct it. Now, 
then, I’m Mr. Abram Grimes of Texas, and quite able to pay for what 
I break, but if you want to save trouble and expense you can send a 
boy up here with the bill for what these ladies owe and I’ll make a 
cash settlement. That pinto clerk has shot a hole through a new coat, 
but I’m willing to waive that, being that I am an advocate of peace 
at any price.” 

This brought a laugh out of even the policemen, and then there 
was a general powwow, and finally the thing was straightened out. 
The hotel proprietor apologized, and in the end we decided to stop 
in the hotel, it being understood that I was responsible for the girls’ 
account. So back we went to the parlor to talk it over. 

Those four girls were just as grateful as they could be. Only Mary 
belked a little at the way I’d arranged things. 

“It’s very kind and generous of you,” says she, “but we can’t 
let a perfect stranger pay our bill.” 

“My dear young lady,” said I, “that is not quite square. I 
was a stranger an hour ago, but I’m not one now. Don’t let the 
financial part of it, bother you a bit. I’m a gentleman with a con- 
siderable fortune, and if I can’t help four ladies in a tight place it’s 
time for me to quit.” 

They all began to thank me then, and about this time Dolly dis- 
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covered that I was barked on the ribs, and they all raised such a fuss 
that I was embarrassed. They made me go and look myself over, and 
while I was doing it a young cub of a doctor came in and stuck some 
gauze and plaster over the crease. He said that Mrs. Palmer had sent 
him, and that the four girls were waiting outside the door to learn if 
I was badly hurt. So I shoved out my head and told them that it 
was all right and to go to bed, and then I turned in myself, quite 
pleased with the way things had framed up. 


II. 


THE next day we marched out with all the hotel people bowing 
and scraping and the proprietor offering to pay for my coat. We 
boarded the omnibus and drove down to the ship, and there I got hold 
of the captain and told him that the ladies were under my care and 
handed out a few dollars to the steward to see that they were com- 
fortably berthed. I gave up my quarters, so that they might have 
the whole saloon, and then arranged with the first officer to give me 
his own room, which was on deck, he bunking in with the second. 

That night we sailed, and when I turned out in the morning we 
were off the Delta and well on our course. The weather was nice, the 
sea smooth, and everybody in good spirits. The ship was a new little 
vessel of about twenty-eight hundred tons, well built and comfortable 
for her size, and made a little over nine knots. I did n’t cotton much 
to the officers. They were slick-spoken and polite and all of that, 
but it struck me that they were looking too much at the ladies, and 
the discipline was a joke. Half the time there would be nobody on 
the bridge but the man at the wheel, and they washed down the decks 
when the crew felt that they needed exercise. The food was fairly 
good and well cooked. 

We pushed along day after day, and nothing happened out of the 
ordinary. The more I saw of the ladies the better I liked them, and 
when they told me their story I came to realize what an awful tough 
time they ’d had. Some people grow mean and ornery when fortune 
has hammered them without any let-up for too long a time, but others 
seem to get sweetened by it, and those girls were that kind. With all 
of their hard luck, they ’d never done anything cheap; just naturally 
could n’t, I guess. It wasn’t in them. They would n’t even sing cheap 
songs when the managers wanted them to. And they were just as 
devoted to one another as they could be; in fact, I wished sometimes 
that they were a little less devoted, because a man often likes to have 
a little confidential talk with a woman alone and not have her call 
up a chum just at the most interesting part of the conversation. 

One day I made a kick about it. Mary and I had been having a 
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nice little chin-chin, and 1 had told her all about the rough time 1 ’d 
had as a youngster and the hardships I ’d been through at sea and cow- 
punching and gold prospecting, and how finally I came to make my 
big strike. I was just starting in to say how lonely my life was, and 
how I'd love to have a home of my own, and meant to when I ’d wound 
up this last venture, when she began to show the usual signs of rest- 
lessness and to look around for one of her chums. 

“Look here, Mary,” said I, for I called them all but Mrs. Palmer 
by their first names, “why is it that I can’t talk to one of you girls 
alone for twenty minutes at a stretch without your getting as nervous 
as a pony in an Indian country?” 

Mary looked embarrassed and did n’t answer. 

“Ts it because I’m so doggoned tiresome,” I asked, “or because 
you think I’m in danger of getting acquainted too fast? Let’s have 
it straight.” 

Mary gave me a look out of her gray eyes that went through me 
like a prairie fire. Then she smiled, sort of to herself, and stared out 
over the rail. 

“No,” says she; “it’s neither one nor the other.” 

“Then what in the nation is it?” I asked, mighty puzzled. “This 
morning I was talking to Hilda, and she was telling me about that 
coyote of a husband of hers, and just as I was getting interested and 
sympathetic she sings out to Dolly to come over and join us. Now 
Dolly is a dear little. girl and just as sweet as she can be, but right 
at that moment I wanted to hear the rest of Hilda’s yarn.” 

Mary gave her little smile and pushed her lips together. 

“Perhaps Hilda thought that she was talking too much about 
herself,” says she. 

“Maybe,” said I. “ But when she went away I got talking with 
Dolly. She told me about that bad business of her father and all 
the trouble that followed it, and then her eyes began to fill and I felt 
so sorry for her that I reached over and patted her hand. She turned 
red and white and then hopped up and went away.” 

“ Dolly ’s a little dear,” said Mary, in her low, sweet voice. 

“ Of course she is,” said I. “ Just like all the rest of you.” And 
then suddenly an idea struck me that made me hot and angry. 

“Look here,” said I, “do you girls think for a minute that just 
because I was able to help you a little, I a. 

That was as far as I got, because Mary reached over quickly and 
laid her soft fingers on my lips. 

“No!” says she. “No! No! No! We don’t think anything of 
the sort. We think that you are brave and generous and honorable 
and——” 

“Whoa!” said T. Mary laughed outright. 
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“Then what is it?” I asked, mighty puzzled. Mary gave me a 
long look that almost set off the alarm-clock inside me. Then she 
jumped to her feet. 

“Tt’s almost dinner-time,” says she. “I must go down and do 
my hair.” And off she ran, leaving me mighty puzzled and angry. 

Just the same, that idea that maybe they thought I considered that 
because I had done them a little favor my brand was on them, bothered 
me a good deal. So for the next day or two I kept sort of to myself 
and may have seemed a little stand-offish. They noticed it, of course, 
as I could tell by the way they looked at one another. But it ain’t in 
human nature, or at least it ain’t in mine, to be shipmates with four 
nice, pretty women and stand on your dignity all the time, so pretty 
soon I began to thaw out again. I was just as fond of those girls 
as I could be, but I wasn’t a bit fonder of any one of them than of 
another—at least, for very long—and it seemed to me that that must 
be plain to all of them. I must say that if it had n’t been for the 
other three it would n’t have been many hours before I had offered 
the fourth a half-interest in a couple of rich mines and one of the 
finest ranches in Texas and the Grimes Petroleum Motor, all with 
some hundred and ninety pounds of bone and brown leather thrown 
in, as the drawback. But before it ever reached this stage up would 
come one of the others, Hilda, perhaps, with her proud head and 
queenly shape, or Mary with her sweet face, clear gray eyes and grace- 
ful figure, or maybe little Dolly with her sunny face and smiling red 
lips and dimples. Lord! How the nation could a man decide? 

In spite of all that, I made up my mind that before we got to the 
River Platte, I’d have my rope on one of the four, and finally, studying 
it over to myself, I hit on a good plan. Thinks I, why not start in 
with the oldest and if she stampedes try the next, and so on, straight 
through the bunch? This was plumb reasonable, too, because it gave 
the older ones first shot at providing for themselves, and the chances 
were better for Mary or Dolly getting married, being as they were 
younger and had more leeway, so to speak. Mrs. Palmer had told 
me that she was twenty-nine, which was just the proper age for a 
man of thirty-eight, and certainly one could n’t wish for a sweeter 
woman for his wife. She was tall and finely made, with dark, glossy 
hair and big, glowing eyes, and just as slick and graceful as a puma. 
So I fixed it up with myself to put the question to Mrs. Palmer the 
first chance I got. 

Well, I didn’t have long to wait. That same night we walked 
together on deck and I began to tell her the names of the stars, and 
when she looked up it seemed to me that her eyes were just as deep 
and dark and soft as the sky overhead, with stars in them, too. Maybe 
she read what was in my mind, for her breath began to come sort of 
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quick, and she looked around as they all did when the conversation 
began to get a little personal. I looked, too, to make sure that the 
coast was clear, and ’way down aft I caught sight of Mary leaning 
against the taffrail, with the first officer leaning alongside of her. 
Somehow it sort of riled me. The mate was standing mighty close, 
his shoulder almost touching hers, and they were watching the phos- 
phorescence in the wake. The sight of them seemed to spoil what I 
wanted to say, and at the same time Mrs. Palmer began to walk slowly 
aft. I walked beside her, and as we reached the quarter-deck I saw 
that yellow shad of a mate slide his hand along the rail until it touched 
Mary’s. She drew hers away and straightened up a little, and I felt 
the muscles tighten up across my shoulders. And then it came over 
me all at once that I was a fool, and that it was Mary that I really 
wanted, after all. 

Mrs. Palmer looked at me with that funny little smile that a 
woman wears when she thinks that she’s read your mind. 

“T am going to join them,” says she. “ Mary does not care much 
for that young man.” 

I didn’t say anything, but when Mrs. Palmer walked over and 
stood beside Mary I held on my course around the deck. As I got 
abreast of the chart-room I looked in, and there was that whiskered 
ape of a captain leaning over a chart of the coast and showing our 
position to Hilda, who was stooping over beside him with her big 
heap of auburn hair almost touching the black, shaggy mop of the 
skipper. 

I kept on forward and reached the end of the deck mad clear 
through. When I stopped to think it over it seemed to me that the 
captain had been right attentive to Hilda from the start, and the 
worst of it was that Hilda herself acted like she didn’t mind. The 
thought of that beady-eyed flamingo making up to such a splendid 
beauty as the girl set me all boiling inside. “ Not much!” said I to 
myself. “Mrs. Palmer is mighty pretty, and Mary’s just as sweet 
as she can be, but if there ’s any chance of that Andes buzzard getting 
his claws fastened on Hilda, she’s the one that needs Abram Grimes, 
and she needs him right off!” 

Feeling mighty sore and ruffled, I went down below to talk with 
Dolly, and the first thing I saw was the little girl teaching the chief 
how to play “double Canfield.” They were having the gayest kind 
of a time, Dolly dimpling and laughing as she always was, and the 
chief clean dizzy with admiration of her. When she caught sight of 
me her pretty face went crimson to the tip of her little turned-up nose. 

I pretended not to notice, but got a drink of water, and went on 
deck as savage as a shot grizzly. Dolly and that old vampire bat! 
Shucks! It made me sort of sick to think of it. He was a lean old 
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timber-wolf, with a face like a condor, and a mustache that you could 
stab a man with; not much on his job, as I’d seen from a look at 
his engines, but, like all the rest of that yellow outfit, a keen hand 
with the women. I went aft to look for Mrs. Palmer, meaning to talk 
it over with her, and there, tucked away abaft the wheel, I came on 
her in a wicker deck-chair, with the sccond engineer purring away 
like a black tomcat alongside. 

Jiminy! But that was the last straw! I bit clean through my 
cigar, and then went and turned in without saying good-night to 
anybody. 

Nothing happened for the next few days, and I stood off and on, 
feeling like a fool and trying my best not to act the part, while that 
Argentine outfit chased the girls up and down the ship and kept me 
as worried as a hen with a brood of little ducks. But my hand in 
the game seemed to be a dummy! I would get my mind all made up 
to shove my blue chips on the table and then lose my nerve. “ No,” 
thinks I; “until I sit in the game a little longer I’d best not try to 
stack up against four queens. I’ll wait until I find out which is 
mine before I try to jump in and cut one out, and meantime I’ll just 
ride herd over the bunch and keep off the varmints!” And that was 
no blind man’s job! 


III. 


In time we passed the mouth of the Amazon with its muddy water. 
It was just after the rainy season, and the sea was full of all sorts of 
drift brought down by the floods, although we never sighted the land. 
We dropped on down, weathered Cape St. Roque, called at Pernam- 
buco and Bahia and Rio, then crossed the Tropic of Capricorn and 
found ourselves on the last of the long stretch. Then one day it 
breezed up fresh out of the southeast, and by sun-down there was a 
lumpy bit of sea running. About midnight, as I was lying on my bunk 
reading—for I’m not much of a sleeper—I felt the ship give a funny 
sort of a shiver. 

“What ’s that?” I thought, and sat up. The next instant it came 
again, this time with a couple of grinding bumps, and I heard a 
whooping and hollering down below. Bang! ... bump! She came 
again, and folks began to yell all over the vessel. Then the engines 
slowed suddenly and stopped, and all at once there was a terrific jar, 
followed by an awful tearing, crashing sound, as if the whole bottom 
had been ripped off the ship. 

By this time I was out on deck in sandals and pajamas and looking 
over the side. The first thing I noticed was that the ship had swung 
around at right angles to her course, for the sea was coming in abeam, 
and every time she rolled there came that grinding jar from below. 
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“ Weve hit a derelict,” was the first thing that came into my head, 
and I ran across the deck and looked over the rail. But there was 
nothing in sight except what looked like a big patch of weed out 
abeam. All hands were tearing around yelling like locoes, and while 
I stood there a bunch of men made a rush for the boat over my head 
and began to cast off the gripes. Of course the first thing I thought 
of was the quartet, so I turned to my room to get a gun, meaning to 
save a boat for the girls if I had to kill off half the crew, but as I 
went around the corner of the deck-house I ran slap into the second 
engineer. 

“ What ’s happened?” said I, grabbing him by the shoulder. 

“ Madre de Dios!” cries he. “We have run onto a wreck! The 
spars are sticking up through the engine-room. The ship is sinking! ” 
He squirmed like a cat to get away. 

“ Have you shut the water-tight bulkheads?” I asked. 

“Caramba! There was no time!” He wriggled out of his coat 
and skipped down the deck. 

Thinks I, “The whole engineer outfit has stampeded for the deck 
at the first crash, and things may not be so bad as they seem.” So 
I decided to have a look below before I packed those girls into a ship’s 
boat on such a nasty night. Through the chief’s room I went and 
down the iron ladder to the engine-room. The grinding, tearing noise 
was something to stand your hair on end. I saw no solid water until 
I reached the foot of the ladder, but the place was full of spray, and 
there was a splashing sound, like the play of a fire-hose. But I made 
for the forward bulkhead and swung to and bolted the door. The 
spray was blinding and the crashing and jarring something awful. 
As I skipped around the other side of the engine-room to get to the 
after bulkhead, I saw, sticking up through the starboard bilge, two 
great spars, about ten feet apart. They had punched through the 
skin like bodkins, and you could see how the edges of the holes they 
made were torn and curled in, like a bullet-hole in a frying-pan. As 
the ship pitched and wallowed, the spars worked in and out, bending 
and buckling the plates and threatening to shear off the rivet-heads 
and take away the whole side. Jiminy! but it was an awful sight! 
And all the while that horrid bumping and jarring was coming up 
from her keel and the water was hissing in around the spars. 

I had to climb over one of these timbers to get aft, and I noticed 
that it was as big around as a man’s thigh. Then I saw some long strips 
of fresh bark hanging from it in rags, and all at once I understood 
what had happened. The ship had plumped down across one of those 
enormous tree-trunks washed out of some river by the floods, and 
the spars were nothing but big limbs snapped off short, while the 
grinding noise was made by the ship bumping down on the trunk. 
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I slipped through the after bulkhead and closed and bolted the 
door behind me. It seemed likely that the damage was all in the 
engine-room, as I’d heard no sound of water anywhere else, and I 
figured that if the bilge strakes hung on and the water-tight bulk- 
heads held, the ship ought to float for several days. Then it struck 
me that I might help things along some with an axe. ‘The stumps of 
the limbs were being chewed off pretty fast by the edges of the holes, 
but they would come off quicker with me chopping, and, once cut 
through, the chances were that we would slide off the tree and get 
clear. It would be nerve-racking work, but 1’d broken a couple of 
lumber-jams in my life and had learned how to make myself scarce 
when the time came. Taking it all around, the chances seemed betier 
for the girls than the ship’s boats. 

As I came on deck I ran smack into the girls themselves, huddled 
in a little bunch by the rail. The men were all fighting for the boats, 
yelling and cursing and half mad with fright at the noises coming up 
from below. 

“You girls stay right here,” said I. “The ship ain’t going to 
sink. She’s just lying across a tree-trunk, and pretty soon she ’Il slide 
off. Don’t you get in one of those boats even if they want you to— 
which don’t seem likely! You wait until I come back.” 

There was an axe slung in the main companionway, and I ripped 
it out and ran down into the engine-room. One of the limbs was 
already chewed half through, but I got to work at the other for all I 
was worth. I was pretty well into it when all of a sudden there came 
a crash, and the other branch fetched away and a jet of solid water 
a foot and a half thick shot through the hole and hit the engine with 
a force that filled the whole place with spray. There was no staying 
there after that, of course, so I dropped the axe and made a jump for 
the ladder, and did n’t get there a bit too soon, for just then the ship 
gave an extra heavy roll which twisted off the other branch, and the 
spout of water knocked the legs from under me as I went up. 

I scrambled on deck and found the girls where I had left them. 
There was nobody else in sight, but as I looked over the side I saw 
one of the boats spinning off to leeward on the crest of a sea. ‘The 
ship had swung around head to wind, and it seemed to me that the 
humping sounds were shifting forward every time she came down. 
Then there was a sudden jar alongside, and the next moment the 
pounding stopped and all was quiet except for the swash of the waves 
and the roar of the water as it poured into the engine-room. I looked 
over the side, and here was what I had thought to be the patch of 
drift-weed rising slowly out of the sea. Up it came, and still up, and 
then I saw that it was the upper branches of the tree, with the foliage 
still heavy. 
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“ We are all right now,” said I to the girls. “The ship has drifted 
clear of the thing.” 

“ What’s that awful noise of water?” asked Mrs. Palmer in a 
quavering voice. 

“The engine-room is filling,” said I, “but it’s shut off from the 
rest of the hold.” 

I explained just what had happened, and then started to take a 
look around. All the boats were gone except the dinghy, which had 
filled and was hanging by the after falls. I hauled it up, and then to 
make sure that there were no more holes punched in her I got a lantern 
and went through the forward and after holds, but everything seemed 
to be all right. 

After I’d calmed the girls down a little I went in for a look at 
the chart. The coast of Brazil was about forty miles to leeward, and 
there seemed to be towns all along it. There was sail on the ship at 
the time—forestaysail, foresail, mainstaysail, and mainsail—and as it 
was blowing fresh from the southeast I decided to swing her in for 
the land. We were almost sure to sight some fishing-boats or little 
coasting vessels, and if the worse came to the worst I could let the 
anchor go off the beach and watch for a chance to get ashore in the 
dinghy. So I went around and eased the sheets, then cleared the hand- 
steering gear in the stern, for the steam gear was out of action. When 
I had got the ship off before the wind I showed the girls how to steer, 
and pretty soon they got the hang of it enough to keep the vessel from 
broaching to. After that I took a look into the engine-room. The 
ship had settled fairly deep, and I stood for a while watching the 
water swashing around the engines and not caring much for the way 
it was heaving back and forth against the bulkheads. However, the 
ship was new and loaded fairly light, and I knew that even if a bulk- 
head did go there would be plenty of time to get away in the dinghy. 
When I saw that the water was n’t rising any more I went to my room 
and got dressed. 

The girls weren’t much on steering, and when I went aft and 
looked into the binnacle I had to laugh. But after I had taken the 
wheel I was surprised to see how well we were going ahead, and figured 
that we must be doing nearly three knots. 


IV. 


Tue dawn came before long, and all that day we wallowed along, 
the breeze holding fresh over the stern. At ten o’clock the girls 
relieved me at the wheel, and I got a couple of hours’ sleep. About 
sun-down we sighted the land, just the thinnest outline of high blue 
hills. After sunset the wind died out, and about that time I made a 
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discovery that shook me up a bit. There were three feet of water in 
the forward hold and about four feet in the after. 

That was a pretty anxious night, yet not so bad as it might have 
been, because the dinghy was swung out and provisioned and we could 
leave the ship when she got too deep for safety. With the dawn the 
breeze sprang up again out of the southeast. Then here came the sun 
blazing out of the sea, and the mountains ahead turned all gold and 
purple and soft as blue wood-smoke. They didn’t look to be more 
than fifteen miles away, and then as it got lighter I made out dead 
ahead of us, about five miles off, a bare, hilly little island, and before 
long I could see with the glasses from up aloft that it was one of those 
volcanic islands with a lagoon inside it and an opening on the southeast 
side. 

“That ’s the place for us,” I thought, “and none too soon either.” 

The ship was getting mighty deep and logy, but we were moving 
steadily ahead, and as the wind was dead into the entrance there was 
nothing to do but keep her nose pointed at it. A couple of hours later 
we drifted in through the opening and took the ground at the far 
end of the lagoon on a patch of white coral sand where the water was 
about the same depth the whole length of the ship. 

“Well, ladies,” said I, “we’re hitched, quite safe and peaceful. 
The ship can’t sink any deeper, the berth is sheltered as a cyclone 
cellar, and there ’s the mainland about a dozen miles away.” 

The girls looked around at the bare, desolate island with their 
eyes as big as saucers. 

“Do you think that we will have to stay here long?” asked Mrs. 
Palmer. 

“No,” said I; “we could leave here to-day if we wanted to and 
get over to the mainland in the dinghy. But we’re very comfortable 
here, with plenty to eat and drink, good air, healthy surroundings, 
and no neighbors but the birds. Somebody is bound to come along 
pretty soon and sight us, and then I’m not sure but what you ladies’ 
fortunes are made. You see, we’ve saved the ship and brought her 
to a place of safety, and it would be no job at all for a wrecking crew 
to patch those holes and pump her out and take her into port. Our 
cargo is a fairly valuable one and won’t be hurt by the water, being 
mostly canned foods and spirits. I should n’t wonder if we’d done 
a mighty good stroke of business.” 

Well, that got them all up on end, especially when I made a rough 
calculation of what the salvage might be. We were a pretty gay 
crowd of castaways as we dropped the dinghy alongside and paddled 
ashore to have a look around. Just as I thought, the island was 
voleanic, low and sandy on the north side, with scrub bushes and a 
few trees. On the south side it rose into hills about a hundred feet 
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high, apparently the rim of the old crater. We climbed up there for 
a look at the mainland. There were no signs of habitation, but away 
to the southward there seemed to be smoke in the air. Inshore there 
were a few small, low islands, but there was no sail in sight. Along 
the beach we found an old bucket and a stove-in cask. 

We rested up through the day, and toward evening sighted a little 
sail to the southwest, but it got dark before we were able to make out 
which way it was going. That night I woke up at about one o’clock, 
and, not being able to get to sleep again, I slipped on an overcoat and 
went on deck. The moon was full and hung like a great big yellow 
lantern directly overhead. The water of the lagoon, with the band 
of white coral sand all around it, made one think of a mirror set in 
a silver rim, and the mountains over on the mainland seemed a sort 
of fairyland. The night was so pretty that I started for the bridge, 
wanting to have a look at it on all sides. Half way up the ladder | 
heard a rustle and a little smothered scream. Then a figure all in 
white rose up suddenly in front of me, and for a second I thought it 
was a ghost and almost went over backwards. But it was only Mary, 
in a long white dressing-gown, with the moonlight shining through the 
edges of her soft hair, which hung in a big, heavy braid that reached 
down below her waist. 

“Mary!” said I. “ You scared me nearly to death. 1 thought it 
was a ghost.” 

She looked at me and smiled, and I saw the flash of the moonlight 
on her little white teeth. Her eyes looked big and dark and mysterious. 

“ Are you afraid of ghosts, Mr. Grimes?” she asked. “I should 
never have believed that you could be afraid of anything.” 

“No such fool,” said I, still standing in the gangway, for I saw 
that she was making as if to go down and | wanted her to stop and 
talk with me. She made a little motion with her hand for me to get 
out of the way. 

“Please let me pass, Mr. Grimes,” says she. “I must n’t stay 
here like this. I should n’t have come up here, but I was nervous and 
could not sleep.” 

“Don’t run away,” I begged. “ You won’t sleep if you go back, 
and I want to talk to you.” , 

She hesitated for a minute, then stepped back against the rail. 

“ Look here, Mary,” said I, “ you girls don’t treat me very well.” 

“Mr. Grimes,” says she, “what do you mean?” 

“T mean this: have n’t you always found me respectful and polite 
and considerate of you?” 

“ Of course,” says Mary, staring down at the bright water. 

“ Have I ever tried to get familiar,” I went on, “or to take advan- 


tage of my position?” 
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“ Certainly not,” says Mary, turning her head to look at me. 

“Then,” said I, “ will you please tell me why it is that every time 
one of you finds herself alone with me she either calls up one of the 
others or else runs away. I’ve asked you this once before and you 
did n’t answer. Now I want to know.” 

Mary sort of caught her breath, then looked away. 

“Well,” said I, “let’s have it.” 

“ Must you know?” says she, in a sort of muffled voice. 

“ Yes, I surely must.” 

“ But can’t you guess?” she asked, sort of desperately. 

“No,” said I; “and I’ve always been a champion guesser, too.” 

“Then J shan’t tell you,” says she, with a little toss of her pretty 
head. 

“ All right,” I answered. “ You don’t have to, of course. Good 
night.” And I turned to go down. 

Mary stepped forward quickly and laid her hand on my arm. 

“Mr. Grimes,” says she, sort of pleading, “don’t speak in that 
tone, please! It is not what you think! Quite the reverse.” 

“What’s that?” said I, turning. 

She stood there looking at me as if she was ashamed of some- 
thing, aud as I watched her face with the creamy moonlight shining 
on it something sort of took away my breath, she was so sweet and 
lovely. 

“ Rather than have your feelings hurt, Mr. Grimes,” says she, “ I 
will tell you what you want to know. I think that I am the only one 
who could tell you, because I—I don’t feel the way the others do.” 

“ And how is that?” I asked, expecting to hear her say that the 
others were shy of me because I was big and hard-looking and some- 
times rough in my manner. 

“Then, if you must know,” says Mary, in her soft voice, “the 
three other girls are in love with you.” 

Jiminy! I almost jumped off the bridge, it gave me such a jolt. 
Then I began to laugh. 

“No one would ever guess that you had such a sense of humor, 
Mary,” said I. 

“T’m not joking, Mr. Grimes,” says she. “It is not so strange. 
You came to our rescue when we were in trouble, and since then you 
have been so dear and kind, and saved our lives the night of the acci- 
dent—and with it all you have never thought one single bit of your- 
self. Let me tell you that is not the sort of treatment that we have 
learned to expect from men, Mr. Grimes!” 

Her voice choked a little, and she turned away. For a minute I 
did n’t answer. It was plain enough to me that because I was prob- 
ably the first man that had shown these poor, friendless girls a square 
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deal and the sort of treatment that every woman has a right to expect 
from every man, but doesn’t get, they were so plumb grateful that 
they thought they must be in love with me! It was sort of sad; and 
at the same time it was funny, too. 

“So, then,” said I, “ being four of the fairest and squarest women 
in the world, the minute that each of you got the idea that the others 
cared for me, none of you would be with me alone, for fear of stealing 
a march on the rest.” 

Even in the moonlight I could see the color pouring into Mary’s 
face. She did not answer. 

“Mary,” said I, “you four girls are the pure metal! But I am 
not so unselfish as you think. I want one of you, and I want her bad, 
but up to this time my feelings toward you all have been more of a 
father with four daughters than of the usual locoed lover. But I’ve 
learned now who I want, and although you say that you don’t feel 
the same as the others, perhaps some day you might learn to feel even 
more. Will you try, dear?” 

One step took me to her, and I leaned down and threw my arm 
around her shoulders. She struggled a little, but I held her close, 
and all at once she turned and looked at me, her mouth trembling and 
her eyes like stars. 

“Mary,” said I, “will you marry me?” 

She drew in her breath quickly, then shook her head. 

“Why not, dear?” I asked. 

“Tt would not be fair,” she whispered. “I could n’t do it! And 
the others love you.” She twisted away from me and stood staring 
at the sea, and her shoulders were heaving up and down like a person 
out of breath. Then suddenly she raised her arm and pointed toward 
the entrance of the lagoon. 

“Look!” she cried. “See there! A boat!” 


V. 


I swuNne around and looked toward the entrance. Just outside 
the lagoon, her canvas all a-blaze in the bright moonlight, was a little 
yawl-rigged vessel beating up slowly against the faint breeze off the 
land. As we watched her she went about and stood straight in on the 
port tack. 

“We didn’t have long to wait,” said I. “That must be the sail 
we sighted at sundown.” 

The yawl slipped into the lagoon and came gliding up like a ghost. 
As she drew nearer we could see the figure of a man standing by the 
main shrouds. He was heaving the lead, for his voice reached us as 
he sung out the water he was getting, and I was mighty pleased to 
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hear that he was giving it in English. There were four other men 
moving about, and pretty soon they saw Mary and me, standing on 
the bridge, and seemed to be talking us over. Close aboard, the yawl 
rounded up and let go her anchor. Then a voice hailed us. 

“Ship ahoy!” says he. “ What ship is that?” 

“ Steamer Maranhao,” I answered. 

There was a moment’s silence. Then, “Ho!” says he. “What 
you doing here on the Leon de Paharos?” 

“ Had an accident,” said I, “and worked in here under sail. Now 
were waiting for a wrecking crew from Rio.” 

“ What happened ye?” says he. 

“Oh, we ran onto a tree trunk and punched a hole in the engine- 
room,” said I. “ Who are you?” 

“This is the pearl-fisher Pelican, Captain John Winter—that’s 
me. We see your spars, and come in to find out if there’s anything 
we can do.” 

“That ’s mighty kind of you,” I answered, sort of sarcastic. 

“You the master?” says the man on the pearl-fisher. 

“No,” said I, thinking mighty hard. “I’m a passenger. Officers 
and crew got panicky and left her.” 

I heard them muttering together, and said to Mary: 

“Before there’s any more talk I want to have a look at these 
boys. Suppose you go back to the cabin, and I ’ll come down a little 
later and tell you what’s been done.” 

Mary nodded and went quietly down the ladder. I hailed the yaw). 

“Tf you don’t want to turn in, captain,” said I, “ come over aboard 
for a chin-chin. I got a bottle of wine and some cigars down below.” 

“You’re very kind,” says he. “I’ll come right over. Might I 
fetch my mate along of me?” 

“Sure,” said 1. “ You’ll find the ladder down on the starboard 
side.” 

There came the swash of a boat taking the water, then the rattle 
of oars, and a moment later they were alongside. I met them at the 
top of the ladder and led the way to my room, where there was a 
standing-light burning. There we sized each other up. Captain 
Winter was an oldish, thick-set man, with a square jaw, a hooked nose, 
and mean little shifty eyes that seemed to be set too loose in his head 
and in danger of rolling out. I had cut the trail of his sort more 
than once: he belonged to the pig family, mean and cruel and selfish, 
but with plenty of fight in him. 

But the mate had me guessing. He was a young chap of not more 
than thirty, and the finest looker I ever laid eyes on, being straight 
as a mast and just as trim, with a fine, arching chest, narrow hips, 
and powerful, well-set shoulders. His head was nicely put on his 
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shoulders, and his face was clean-cut with a broad forehead, flat cheeks, 
and a strong jaw. But somehow I could n’t make anything at all out 
of his expression. It was pleasant and easy and sort of indifferent, 
but, as far as giving anything away, just as blank as a Chinaman’s. 
And yet you felt that there was plenty in there behind it. His eyes 
too were clear and mighty good-looking, but you could n’t tell what 
color they were to save your life. I’ve had to size people up a good 
bit in my life, and do it quick, but this man puzzled me. His voice 
did n’t help things out, either. It was soft and sort of husky, and 
the tone of it sounded as if he’d been used to speaking mostly in 
some foreign tongue, Portuguese or Spanish or maybe French. Thinks 
1, “ You’re a dark horse, my friend, and will stand a lot of watching.” 

“ Well, well!” says Winter. “This here’s a rum go! How many 
you got aboard this packet? ” 

“Only myself and four lady passengers,” said I. And with that 
I told him all about the accident, and how we’d brought the ship 
into the lagoon. Captain Winter listened mighty close, and once or 
twice he rolled his watery little eyes over toward the mate, who was 
listening as if the whole business did n’t interest him very much. 

“Look a’ here, matey,” says Winter, when I’d got through, “ this 
here is nothin’ short o’ providential. I got two suits o’ divin’-armor 
over aboard the yawl. What’s the matter with us patchin’ up them 
holes, then riggin’ some windmills and pumpin’ her out and takin’ 
her into Rio—hey?” 

“How long do you reckon that would take?” I asked. “ She’s 
near flush up the whole length of her, just as she lies.” 

“Oh, a week, mebbe; mebbe a fortn’t. It won’t take no time to 
patch the holes, ’n’ as for the water——” 

“The water don’t need to bother us,” said I. “ There’s three of 
my patent Grimes Petroleum Motors down below, and they will soon 
suck her dry. But her engines will be a plumb sight! ” 

“ They ’ll turn over enough to twist her into port, all right. Say, 
matey, this here is easy. We start right in at daylight, hey? I’ll 
go down myself and see what ’s needed for them holes and how much 
her plates is sprung. And look a’ here, old man, since we ’re going to 
be pardners on this job, I s’pose it ’ll be all right for us to live aboard 
in some 0’ these rooms, hey? No doubt the grub lays over that aboard 
the yawl—what? And the society of ladies allus helps along, hey, 
old boy?” He shoved his face toward mine and winked. 

I felt my back hair bristle a bit, but I kept my face pleasant. 

“There’s no objection to your bunking aboard,” said I, “and as 
for the grub, that ’s her cargo. According to the manifest, there’s every- 
thing down there from canned pumpkin-pie to paté de foie gras. But 
so far as the ladies are concerned, they have their own mess and their 
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own private part of the ship, and the dead-line for all hands starts at 
the forward end of the midships deck-house.” 

Winter’s face got red, and I saw a faint little smile on the lips 
of the mate. 

“ How’s that?” says Winter. “What’s the matter, hey? What’s 
this talk about dead lines? Ain’t we all gentlemen here? ” 

I leaned over and tapped him on the knee. “ Look here, cappic,” 
said I. “No doubt that’s true enough, but you people are strangers 
to me. You’ve tumbled into a good job, head over heels, like a pup 
falling into a fountain, and if you hold up your end of it there’s a 
little fortune ahead of you. But the ladies don’t come into your part 
of the job one little bit. Savvy? J am riding herd over them, and 
I’m Mr. Abram Grimes of Texas, and any six men that try to rustle 
any stock bearing my brand look just the same to me as one lonely 
greaser horse-thief! Take it from me, old pal: there ’s thousands of 
dollars on the midships section of this vessel—and heaps of trouble 
abaft the beam. I don’t want to talk cross, but it’s always well to 
start in a deal with a clear understanding. See?” 

While I was talking Winter’s face got purple, then cooled off sud- 
denly and sort of froze up around the edges. 

“You ’re mighty independent, Mr. Grimes,” says he. 

“That ’s my nature,” said I, “and I’m too old to change it. You 


come along and find me in command of this vessel, and in command 
of her I propose to stay. As far as the money part of it goes, the 
courts will decide that, any way. But until this packet is turned over 
to the proper authorities, I’m in command. And if you don’t like 
it that way—why, there’s your yawl, and there’s the same way out 


you came in by!” 

Winter glowered for a moment. Then he looked at his mate, who 
was leaning back in his chair, smoking one of my cigars, with a sort 
of amused look on his handsome face. 

“Huh!” says Winter, trying to bluster. “Strikes me you’re 
talkin’ mighty large and free, Mr. Grimes. You seem to forgit that 
there ’s five of us aboard the yawl. What’s to prevent my takin’ 
charge, in the interests of Lloyds—hey ? ” 

I gave my knuckles a rap on the table. “I’m here to prevent,” 
said I, “and I’m a doggoned good preventer, when it comes to claim- 
jumping, and don’t you forget it!” 

Nobody spoke for a minute, then the mate says in that smooth, 
husky voice of his: 

“That’s all right, Mr. Grimes. We don’t intend to dispute your 
claim.” He turned to Winter. “ Pipe down, captain,” says he “ Let’s 
tackle this job in a fair and friendly spirit. There’s no need of any 
row. It’s the money that interests us, not the social part of it.” 
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“Huh!” says Winter. “Huh! That’s all right-o. But I don’t 
like to be talked to that way.” 

“ Well, then,” said I, “let’s drop it. We'll work together on the 
square, and here ’s my hand on it.” 

We shook hands, and then Winter got up on his feet and yawned. 

“ Well,” says he, “I’m agoin’ to turn in.” He tilted the wine 
into his mouth. “ You need n’t worry about the women, Mr. Grimes.” 
He filled his glass again. “ We start in to-morrow, friendly and good- 
natured-like. Here she goes south!” He took the wine at a gulp 
and wiped his mouth with the back of his hand. “Come on, Robert. 
We'll sleep aboard the yawl to-night.” 

They went back aboard their boat, and I sat there thinking the 
proposition over. Taking it full and by, it seemed the best thing 
to let them in on the job, especially as I doubted that I could get 
rid of them without trouble. After awhile I went aft and found the 
girls awake and mighty excited and interested. I told them the way 
things had framed up, and then said good-night and turned in. 


VI. 


Tur next morning the crew of the pearl-fisher came aboard with 
their gear. The girls were on deck, and although Winter was polite 
and good-natured I did n’t like the way he rolled his little pig’s eyes 
on the four ladies. The mate, whose last name was Cutler, just bowed 
in his indifferent way, and Legan to rig the diver’s air pump. I could 
see that the girls were mighty taken with him, especially Hilda, who 
scarcely took her eves off him, but he did n’t seem to notice it. 

Well, we turned to in earnest. Winter himself went overboard 
and took the measurements of the holes. We cut the patches out of 
an iron hatch-cover, bored them, and then the captain took them down 
and bolted them on over a couple of layers of canvas smeared with 
ted lead, setting up the bolts from the engine-room. He said that the 
seams were all right, so the water in the holds must have leaked in 
around the bulkheads. 

This job took a couple of days, and after that there was nothing 
to do but pump. My motors were in the lower hold, but we got them 
out and cleaned them and then rigged them to the bilge-pumps. It 
was n’t long before the water was coming out at a good rate. Alto- 
gether, the job of salving the Maranhao was so easy that it seemed 
hardly honest! 

The evening of the second day, after we had knocked off work, 
Mrs. Palmer came up to me as I was leaning on the rail smoking a 
cigar. 

“Mr. Grimes,” says she, “the girls and I have been talking it 
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over, and we have decided that there is no reason why we should not 
all have our meals together. Captain Winter is a bluff old sailor, of 
course, but he is very polite, while Mr. Cutler is undoubtedly a gen- 
tleman. It seems rather unkind to treat them as though they were 
not fit to be trusted with ladies.” 

I threw away my cigar and turned to look at her. 

“T’m treating myself the same way, Mrs. Palmer,” said I. 

“So much the worse,” says she, with a queer little smile. “It is 
very dull for us. Really, Mr. Grimes, we are not school-girls, you 
know. I am surprised that Captain Winter and Mr. Cutler should 
submit to such strict discipline—or that you should enjoy it yourself! ” 
And she gave one of those little laughs that you hear from a woman 
when she is sort of put out and does n’t like to own up to it. 

“See here, Mrs. Palmer,” said I, “we don’t know anything about 
these two men, except what they’ve told us. Pearl-fishers and the 
rest of the outfit that knock around these waters in small boats don’t 
rate very high in society, and I think it’s a whole lot better to keep 
them at arms’ length.” 

She flushed up a little, and I could see that she was n’t pleased. 

“But don’t you think that perhaps we women are the best judges 
of the moral character of the men with whom we come in contact?” 
she asked. 

“No,” said I ; “ and there ’s no reason why you should be.” 

“ We have our instincts!” says she, a l'ttle sharply. 

“And I have got experience,” said I; ‘and when it comes to a 
show-down where a pair of unknown beach-combers and four pretty 
women are concerned, I’1l back my experience every time.” 

She got still redder. “I believe you are jealous!” says she. 

“ Perhaps,” I answered; “but I call it being careful.” 

Mrs. Palmer pushed her chin up in the air and shrugged. 

“Tell me,” said I, “whose idea was it that we should all share 
the mess? Yours?” 

Mrs. Palmer dropped her eyes. “ We all decided that it would 
be better,” said she, “ but Hilda was perhaps the most in favor of it. 
Really, Mr. Grimes, if you are so strict, the girls will begin to look 
upon you as a sort of tyrant.” 

“My dear young lady,” said I, “ unfortunately I’ve only got the 
one nature, and that part of it which made it necessary for me to 
whirl in and protect you from that New Orleans hotel outfit is making 
it necessary for me to play schoolmaster now. I rather imagined that 
this was Hilda’s doing, because I notice she takes considerable interest 
in this mate man. From little hints that I’ve heard dropped by the 
captain, I reckon that Cutler’s a bit of a skunk.” 

Mrs. Palmer interrupted me. “Do you think that it is generous 
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and manly, Mr. Grimes,” says she, “ to speak like that of a man behind 
his back? We all agree that Mr. Cutler is a gentleman and a very 
fine fellow. No doubt he may have been wild and all of that, but a 
man as—as attractive as he is must have a great many temptations.” 

“ As for talking about him behind his back,” said I, “he will get 
it to his face quick enough, if need be, but while you ladies are about, 
that ’s just what I don’t want to have happen. Now, suppose we drop 
this argument, Mrs. Palmer, because it’s just like milling a bunch of 
steers and will only fetch up in the same place. We keep our messes 
apart. More than that, I wish that you would tell Hilda that I would 
rather she would n’t sit up on deck half the night with this young 
gentleman, as it keeps me up, too, and I need my rest.” And with 
that I ducked my head and turned to go into my cabin. 

Well, after this little talk the girls were pretty cool to me, even 
Mary, but I did n’t have much time to worry over it, being too busy 
with the work aboard the ship. The Maranhao was only twenty-eight 
hundred tons, so there was n’t such an awful lot of water to pump out. 
About the fifth day the ship suddenly gave a sort of quiver, and we 
all let out a whoop, because we knew that she ’d lifted her keel off the 
sand. 

As fast as the engines were exposed we got to work on them. Things 
were pretty foul, but not rusted so much as you might think, and 
there was no doubt that they ’d take us into port all right. Rio was 
only about four hundred miles away, and we figured that we ought to 
make it in less than seventy hours. 

But the most anxious part of the job for me was Hilda. Anybody 
could see that she was mighty fascinated by the mate, while there was 
nothing in his actions toward her, when other people were around, 
that I could find any fault with. But they always managed to be 
together in the evenings after supper, and I had sort of a hunch 
that when nobody was looking he was n’t losing any time about making 
love-to her. It was plain to all hands, I reckon, that I was mighty 
bothered about it all. Captain Winter used to give me a little dig 
once in a while that made me want to land one between his wobbly 
eyes, while the women as good as gave me to understand that I was 
acting like a buck old maid. Worse than that, they did scout duty 
for Hilda, as I could tell from the little warning noises when I would 
take a turn about the deck of an evening. 

But what hurt me more than all the rest was the way Mary acted. 
I had n’t said anything more to her on the marriage proposition, 
wishing to practise what I preached, so to speak. Whether she thought 
that I was too anxious about Hilda or because I seemed a little harsh 
with all hands, or some other reason that is reasonable to a woman and 
a man can’t understand. I don’t know, but she scarcely spoke to me. 
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Mrs. Palmer was frosty too, and one day I turned around and caught 
Dolly imitating my walk as I went up the deck. Naturally, all this 
sort of thing coming after the feelings that we’d had toward one 
another did n’t do much to cheer me up. 

Then one day there came a little ruction that did n’t help things 
any. Of the three hands on the pearl-fisher, two were Brazilians and 
the third a big, pock-marked mulatto. The Brazilians were all right, 
but I noticed that the mulatto was getting sort of slack in his respect- 
fulness. No doubt the mate was the cause of it; he always had just 
the least smile on his face when I gave some order, and a way of 
shrugging his shoulders that was mighty irritating when I got a little 
emphatic. The mulatto had noticed this and no doubt thought that 
it was smart. One afternoon I came up out of the engine-room cov- 
ered with muck and oil, and the first thing I noticed was that one 
of my motors was getting too much fuel, missing fire and making a 
lot of black smoke. Now, it was understood that nobody was to touch 
the motors but myself, and as soon as I looked at it I saw that the 
fuel-cock had been opened wider than I had left it. 

“Who opened that fuel-cock?” said I. 

The mulatto was sitting on the deck near by, cleaning some parts 
that I’d sent up from the engine-room. When I spoke he got up and 
walked over to the motor. 

“Dat t’ing no go wivout ile,” said he, in his thick, West Indian 
lingo. “I turn ’um on myself.” 

“Then you leave it alone,” said I, mad clear through. “ You leave 
it alone, savvy?” 

He grinned and shrugged, copying Cutler to the life. The next 
second my fist landed on his yellow face, and he did about three back 
somersets down the deck. That was all he needed, but Captain Winter 
was standing near by, talking to Mrs. Palmer and Mary, and he had 
te shove his oar in. ‘ 

“Here!” cries he. “Hold hard there! If there’s any man- 
handlin’ to be done, I ‘ll do it myself!” 

“ All right,” said I, with a sort a drawl that I can’t help when I 
begin to see things red. “ Here’s lots of chance!” 

Winter seemed to lose interest like, but the two girls chipped in, 
and then Mrs. Palmer went and tied up the mulatto’s head, while I 
went back to the engine-room, not quite trusting myself around the 
deck. 


VII. 


WELL, a week slipped past, and here was the Maranhao ready for 
sea. All hands of us were dead tired, the hard work having been 
cleaning the engines, taking down the different parts, and all like that. 
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But we fired up and got a good pressure, and at last when I opened 
her up and let the steam into the cylinders I felt like giving a cheer. 
She was a little stiff and sore, but here she came: Wh’h’ang! and she 
turned over. Wh’h’hoosh ... Wh’h’hang! And the life was in her 
again! 

We might have got under way that night, but everybody was dead 
beat, so we decided to rest up and start fresh in the morning. To cele- 
brate the occasion, the girls had fixed up a fine spread, and, seeing 
that they had set their hearts on it, I consented to relax discipline 
from that time on, especially as we should all be too busy to do much 
mischief. 

Everything went off first rate. Captain Winter kept sober until 
almost the end of dinner. Then, while we were having desert, he 
leaned over and pinched Dolly’s cheek and said something that I won't 
repeat, but which Dolly did n’t seem to understand. But there, sailor 
men will be sailor men, and we were all relaxed and willing to over- 
look things. Who would n’t have been with a hundred thousand dol- 
lars or so waiting to be shared up? I was feeling pretty gay myself, 
and Cutler had dropped that sleepy, you-be-darned manner of his and 
was the life of the party. He told some mighty bright stories, all 
quite decent and proper, and made jokes and laughed, and all the 
while Hilda’s blue eyes were blazing at him with a sort of proud, happy 
look, and when he glanced her way she turned as pink and rosy as 
one of those tropic sunrises. It troubled me a lot, because I’d seen 
women taken that way once or twice before, and the show-down had n’t 
been a pretty one. Thinks I, “ The ship and the salvage and all the 
rest can go chase itself! J will do a sentry go over you, my dear, 
uutil this combination loosens up!” 

After dinner I got up and made a little speech which they all 
seemed to appreciate. Then Captain Winter hove himself onto his 
feet, and, I declare, you never would have thought how bluff and 
hearty and well-spoken the swivel-eyed little pig could be! 

After him Cutler stood up. He was all of a man to look at, I 
must say, as he stood there with his fine chest bulging out under his 
light clothes, and his aristocratic, clean-cut face smiling and confident. 
Moat of the time he wore that blank, indifferent look I spoke of, but 
this night either the champagne or the dollars or the sight of Hilda 
made a different person of him. There was a sort of warm flush on 
his lean cheeks, just under the eyes, and the eyes themselves were 
bright and flashing and the deep, dissipated lines in his face were 
toned down. He was certainly a handsome man, and, to tell the truth, 
I felt sort of ashamed for the way I had felt about him. 

Well, he started in to speak in that rich, throaty voice of his, and 
I could see all four of the girls, even Mary, sort of catch their breaths. 
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He began to heave compliments around, first to me, then to Captain 
Winter, the ladies, the ship, the island, the trade-winds—jiminy! He 
did n’t leave out anything except the poor devils up forward. While 
he was talking I watched Hilda’s face, and did n’t care a bit for what 
I saw there. The poor girl was going white and red and white again, 
and her eyes were sparkling like the sun on blue, Gulf-stream water. 
She surely was beautiful, and it was plain that Cutler had her right 
at his mercy. It made me feel sick, and I misdoubted that I’d be 
able to keep her in the corral after we reached Rio. Nor, for that 
matter, did I mean to try. 

Just the same, I was hardly braced for the jolt the mate gave us 
at the end of his speech. For he wound up by saying in language 
like an actor on the stage that the hard luck which had followed him 
so long had at last given up the chase, for not only had he found on 
the Leon de Paharos a fortune waiting to his hand, but the sweetest 
and loveliest of women for his promised wife! 

Everybody gave a sort of gasp. Then the girls, plumb dazzled by 
his fine talk and good looks, began to chatter all together and to con- 
gratulate the two of them. But drunken old Winter leaned back and 
winked at me behind Dolly’s chair. 

“ Ain’t he the dog?” says he with a grin. “He’s got two wives 
now on the River Platte, and he married another last summer when 
we was in Rio!” 

After dinner, when we all went on deck, Hilda came over to where 
I was standing by the rail. Even in the dark I could see that she was 
very pale and her eyes were big and deep and dark. 

“Aren’t you going to congratulate me, Mr. Grimes?” she asks, 
in a low voice. 

“ Hilda,” said I, “it’s too soon for me to congratulate you yet. 
Neither you nor I know enough about Mr. Cutler for that. After we 
get to Rio we will look up the gentleman’s record, and then, if it’s 
all right, there ’s nobody will wish you more happiness than myself.” 

Hilda drew herself up like a queen. “I have perfect faith in 
him now,” says she, “and I love him!” She turned and walked away 
without another word. 

A little later I suggested that all hands turn in so as to be fresh 
and rested for a start at day-break. Nobody made any objection, and 
1 escorted the ladies to the companionway, like I always did. As they 
went down I whispered to Mrs. Palmer, “ Keep your eye on Hilda!” 
She gave a stiff little nod and followed the others. 


VIII. 


Peruaps I had been in my bunk an hour when suddenly I found 
myself broad awake. Even when tired out I’m not much of a sleeper, 
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and, besides, I’ve cultivated that habit that you find in dogs and in 
men who have been exposed to danger from people, of sensing any- 
thing that goes wrong, even in your sleep. I sat up suddenly, and as 
I did so there came a light step on the deck. Quick as a flash I was 
out of my bunk and looking around the rim of the door. A few feet 
away, tiptoeing aft, was the mate, and the next second my eyes had 
gone past him and discovered a dark figure standing by the rail at the 
head of the accommodation ladder. It didn’t need the dim light 
shining over the lagoon to tell me that it was Hilda. 

Of course some people may say that it was none of my business and 
that I had no right to interfere, but I saw it differently. Those girls 
were under my care, and I was responsible for their safety. If a scaly 
sea-serpent had come swarming up over the rail and tried to swallow 
one of them, it would have been my place to interfere, all right, and 
I had rated that mate in pretty near the same class. 

But if I had stopped a minute to think, I should n’t have started 
in to play chaperon unarmed. It sometimes happens, though, that 
even an experienced man like myself will act on impulse, and I was 
out of my room and after the mate like a shot. He heard me and 
swung around in his tracks, and at the same moment Hilda stepped 
clear of the rail and raised her hands suddenly to her mouth as if to 
hold back a scream. A woman can scent trouble quicker than a man. 

“ Now, what’s all this?” said I. 

“This,” says Cutler in his deep, soft voice, “is none of your busi- 
ness, Mr. Grimes.” 

“Think so?” said I. “ Hilda, go back to your room.” 

The girl sort of hesitated, but before she could answer the mate 
took a step toward me. 

“Can’t you mind your own business?” says he in a strained sort 
of voice. 

“Yes,” said I; “and this lady’s too; and maybe yours, Mister 
Mate. I want you to understand that I am in command here. There 
will be no secret meetings on this ship, savvy? And if you try to dis- 
obey me you'll ride to Rio in bracelets. Now go to your room... 
and, Hilda, you go to yours.” 

For a moment neither of them spoke. Then Hilda turned without 
a word and walked to the door of the cabin and went through. But 
Cutler stood looking at me with his body balanced on the balls of his 
feet and his head dropped forward between his shoulders. 

“Don’t you be a fool, man,” said I sharply. “ You’ve got too 
much to gain, or lose, in this job to start a shindy with me.” 

He threw a glance over his shoulder. Hilda had disappeared. 
Then he swung toward me, and I saw his hand go like a flash to his 
hip. 
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But, knife or pistol, I was n’t waiting to see which. In one jump 
1’d reached him. It was a knife that he was after, and I caught the 
flash of it before my eyes as he threw. Another second and it would 
have taken me full in the throat ; as it was, the edge of the blade gashed 
the muscles of my neck, and I heard it chug into the teak deckhouse 
behind me. Then we clinched, for he was quick as a cat and dodged 
the blow I let drive at him, and for a moment we stood there locked 
fast, he with the best hold and I not balanced right to break it. 

Cutler was certainly a strong man. I don’t think that I was ever 
in the grip of a stronger. He fairly swung me up off my feet, then 
lunged forward with me, and I guessed that he was after his knife, 
sticking in the woodwork of the deckhouse. I was right, too, for all 
at once he loosed the grip of his arms over mine and that gave me the 
chance I was waiting for. I shifted my hold under his and hove him 
back across the deck before ever he could wrench out the knife. Then 
our feet got tangled in a bight of the boat-falls and we both went 
down with a crash, side by side. His hands were on my throat, but 
I’ve got a neck like a bronco, and the skin was slippery with blood. 
He could n’t get a strangling hold, so his hands slipped up to gouge, 
and I thought for a second that my eyes were done for. The stinging 
pain of my neck was maddening me, and I had no thought but to kill 
him, and for the moment the strength in me was inhuman. I tore 
off his hands as if they ’d belonged to a child, and then I was clear 
of him, lying across his chest with both hands full of his hair. Crash! 
And Id lifted his head and brought it down against the deck. Sort 
of a convulsive heave went through him and his body tautened. Up 
I jerked his head again. “ Now for a swat that’ll knock the sneakin’ 
soul plumb out of you!” I thought, but before I could land it there 
was a rush and a flutter and Hilda’s two hands were fastened on my 
wrists. Down went his head, just the same, but the force of the blow 
was broken, and that was all that saved the mate’s good-for-nothing 
life! Even as it was, he went limp as a shot jack-rabbit and his arms 
slapped down on the planks beside him. 

Hilda was raving like a crazy woman, calling me brute and mur- 
derer and I don’t know what. 

“You ’ve killed him!” cries she. 

“No, I have n’t, worse luck!” I growled. “ But I will if he makes 
a shady move.” 

She caught sight of my condition then, and went over against the 
rail with a gasp. But the scuffle had roused all hands, and as soon as 
she found that the mate was n’t dead the other girls got Hilda below. 

When Cutler came to he was in double irons in the chart-room, and 
there he spent the rest of the night. The next morning Captain 
Winter demanded that I turn him loose. 
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“We need ’im,” says he. “She’s under-manned bad enough as 
it is.” : 
“She ’d be a lot more under-manned after he’d been at large a 
few minutes,” said I, “ because somebody else might see fit to chip in. 
You may have done some killing in your time, cappie,” said I, “ but 
you and this bucko of yours are only amateurs at best. Gun-play was 
almost my trade for some years, when I was special agent on the Mex- 
ican border, and, by the Almighty! if I see anything that looks the 
least bit shady you’ll think that this place is a slaughter-house! ” 
And with that I yanked out one of my big guns and showed him some 
practice on a condensed-milk can that turned him green under the gills. 

“ What ye goin’ t’ do with him, then?” asks Winter. 

“T’m going to put him aboard that yawl of yours, where he ’ll be 
out of danger,” said I. “You say you want to tow her astern. Well, 
she ’ll need somebody to steer her. We can’t have her kiting back and 
forth all the way to Rio.” 

“But he can’t steer her all the way,” says Winter. “He’ll be 
wore out.” 

“T shan’t sit up nights weeping if he is,” said I. 

A little later I set Mister Mate aboard the yawl, at the point of a 
gun. Then we got our anchor and started. 

I must say, I was pretty bitter about it all. What with the sore- 
ness of my neck and eyes, and the work of keeping the engines going, 
and the way the girls behaved toward me, nobody seemed to feel much 
like drawing me into conversation. But during the run to Rio the 
discipline on that vessel was just splendid. 

Of course there was a lot of excitement when we came into port 
and the story got around, but our salvage claims were all solid, and 
the settlement is now pending in the courts. 

It appeared that Winter, Cutler & Co. were well known to the port 
authorities, and when Hilda was put in possession of a few facts con- 
cerning the mate she sort of lost her interest in that handsome gen- 
tleman. In the end she managed to thank me for what I had done, 
but just the same I’ve got a notion that she never quite forgave me 
for the way I took charge of her love affair . . . and that’s just the 
woman of it, isn’t it? 

Cutler was glad enough to let the matter drop. Perhaps he saw 
that I was quite ready and willing to go on with it, the more so as 
what with the heat and the coal-dust and his dirty pearling-knife my 
neck went all wrong, and I had to lie up in the marine hospital at Rio 
and get skin-grafted, so as to carry my head on an even keel. 

But it was worth it to me, for Mary was my nurse. The first day 
we lay in Rio, as I was stretched out on my bunk, cross and sick and 
feverish, she came to the door of my room. 
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“ May I come in, Mr. Grimes?” says she. 

“ Of course,” I answered, “if you ain’t afraid that I ’ll bite.” 

She came in and laid her cool hand on my forehead and looked into 
my face with her clear, gray eyes, and I felt better right off. 

“You poor fellow!” says she. “ Your face is scorching.” 

“Mary,” said I, “ you girls had better go ashore and hunt up some 
quiet place to stop until this thing gets straightened out. I'll give 
you some money, and if you feel like you’d rather not be under any 
more obligation to such a desperado as myself, you can consider it a 
loan and pay me back out of your salvage money.” 

“Hush!” says Mary. “ Don’t talk like that.” 

I laughed. “Do you think that Hilda is still in love with me?” 
I asked sarcastically. 

Mary turned crimson. “ Hilda is a fool!” she answered, in a 
fierce little voice. 

“ How about Mrs. Palmer and Dolly?” I asked, with a grin. “Do 
they still feel the same way about it?” 

Mary did n’t answer. 

“Speak up,” said I. “ What do they say about me?” 

“To tell the truth,” says Mary, “they are a little bit afraid of 
you. But they are very grateful for all that you have done.” 

“ And you, Mary,” I said-—“ are you afraid of me too?” 

Her face got very pale, and she hung her pretty head. 

“ Suppose you tell me first how you feel toward me,” says she. 

“That ’s easily done,” I answered. “I love you.” 

“Only me?” 

“Only you,” I answered. “But I’m too rough a citizen for a 
sweet, gentle woman like you, my dear, so don’t feel that you have to 
make a martyr of yourself. Only, I should like to know how you 
really feel.” 

The tears brimmed up in her eyes. “ What is the need of my 
telling you?” she whispered. “Can’t you see? Everybody else can.” 

I sat bolt upright. “What’s that?” I asked, and my voice shook 
a little. 

But Mary didn’t have to speak, because the answer was shining 
from her eyes. 


THE evil that men do lives after them; 
But the good must be chiselled in stones. 
Ellis O. Jones 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD 


A later estimate, from the point of view of one who knew him well 


By Florence Earle Coates 


England of to-day may be traced back to Arnold of Rugby, so 

potent was the educational influence of the great Head Master 
upon the generations that followed him. Yet by none has that in- 
fluence been more profoundly felt than by his own immediate descend- 
ants, many of whom have risen to eminent distinction. His eldest 
son, Matthew, described after his death, in noble lines, as the “ great 
son of a good father,’—quick to appreciate merit of a different kind 
from his own,—held that father’s memory in profoundest reverence, 
refusing the title of Doctor, even when Professor of Poetry at Oxford. 
To those who later so addressed him he would gently demur: “ Mr. 
Arnold,—there can be but one Dr. Arnold.” In his lines on “ Rugby 
Chapel,” he has paid loving and imperishable tribute to that strong 
soul who “would not alone be saved, would not alone conquer and 
come to its goal.” 

Dr. Arnold, who had little of his son’s sense of humor, died early 
and, as has been pointed out, before he fully appreciated the merits 
of his eldest son. Vatic and somewhat austere, there is a characteristic 
story that when Matthew, a mere lad, burst into the room where Dr. 
Arnold sat at Rugby, and cried with beyish enthusiasm: “ Father, 
I’ve won the Balliol Scholarship!” (he was the youngest man who had 
ever achieved it) the father sternly replied: “ Well, then, you did n’t 
deserve it.” One supposes the unsympathetic judgment to have re- 
sulted from an opinion that the privilege had been gained rather 
through talent than by industry. 

In 1845, being elected a fellow of Oriel, the Common Room of 
which had for a long time been the most distinguished in Oxford, 
he found there Clough, whom he so admirably celebrated, and Lord 
Coleridge, who so admirably celebrated him, “in language which,” adds 
Sir Mountstuart E. Grant Duff, “it would be an impertinence to 
praise.” It is agreed that Arnold wrote of Oxford the noblest praise 
she has inspired in prose; and his, also, is the most exquisite tribute 
ever paid to her in verse: 


| T has been said that everything that is best in the life of the 
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Sweet city with her dreaming spires,— 
She needs not June for beauty’s heightening! 


To one who knew Matthew Arnold at any period of his life, it is 
easy to recognize the description which Principal Shairp of St. Andrews 
gives of him in his early Oxford days, the gifted and winning youth 
with jaunty air and gay, from whose lips, as we listen, we seem to hear 
“ great words of Goethe, catch of Béranger,”—for the genial current of 
his youth was never frozen, no; not to the last glad beautiful hour of 
his unselfish and laborious life. Sparkling and pellucid it flowed 
through all his days, for the refreshment and delight of those about him. 
Possessed always of quiet force and fastidious taste, sweet reasonableness 
was so truly his method, that those, even, whom in argument or contro- 
versy he opposed (contending earnestly for what he believed to be 
right), found it difficult to quarrel with one so persuasive and so 
amusing, or wholly to resist his charm. The sweetness and light which 
in later years he ceased not to advocate, were of no one more character- 
istic than of himself,—whose prayer it was that he might be given 
“the will neither to strive nor cry, and the power to feel for others; ” 
so that, while the most convinced of men, his temper for debate was 
conceded to be well nigh perfect. 

In speaking of him after his death, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
said that no one could know him without loving him; “he was so 
kind, so thoroughly and so invariably sweet. He seemed to be a man 
who could never quarrel; and,” he adds, “his powers of mind, too, 
were singularly great.” 

Says an eminent English writer: “ No one ever possessed the charm 
of manner in higher perfection than Matthew Arnold, and nowhere 
was he so charming as in the bosom of his family.” 

He and his brother Thomas,—the father of Mrs. Humphry Ward,— 
were warmly attached, having been playfellows, a year apart in age. 
In an article published in the Manchester Guardian, and entitled 
“Matthew Arnold by One Who Knew Him Well,” Thomas Arnold, 
a man distinguished as one of the more important of those who fol- 
lowed Newman into the Church of Rome, thus writes of his brother: 


When we survey the wide field over which ranged the powerful 
mind of him whom we have lost,—the poetry of every age, classical 
literature, the philosophy of the Greco-Roman and Christian worlds, 
all that is best in modern literature, besides the special knowledge of 
education and its methods which his calling required,—and then con- 
sider that more than forty years ago, when he was but twenty-four 
years old, this man knew that he was, in a certain sense, doomed,— 
the spectacle of his unflagging energy all these years, of his cheerful- 
ness, his hopefulness, his unselfish helpfulness, his tender sympathy 
with all the honest weak, and all the struggling good, seems to bring 
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before us one of the most pathetic and beautiful pictures that modern 
life affords. 


Like Stevenson, visibly touched by the finger of doom,—knowing 
well for many years that death might come at any moment,—he main- 
tained the lucidity of mind and largeness of temper which he so prized 
in others; but, as he wrote of Falkland, so it may be said of him, 
“ Whosoever leads such a life, needs be the less anxious upon how short 
warning it is taken from him.” 

In referring to the poems of 1867, the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke 
writes : “The high emotion and thought of a heart worn more by sorrow 
for the world than by its own pain, fills these verses to the brim. He 
worked with deep anxiety to help the world forward to clearer views 
of life. . . . He took his share in the daily drudgery of the world, 
and brought to it sweetness and light. He cared for the beauty of the 
natural world, but he cared far more for the landscape of the soul of 
man.” In writing of the Obermann poems, says Dr. Brooke: “I may 
dwell here on their charm—charm of grave thought, ranging far and 
wide, charm of word and phrase, and charm of natural description. 
The very atmosphere of that lovely land where so many hearts have 
been healed—the flower-haunted meadows, the shimmering lake below, 
the blue hills, the far-off snows—is in the loving verse; and it is 
mingled with the soul of Arnold and Obermann, till each mountain 
slope and every flower upon it, and the waves of the lake as they break 
on the shore, are of men, and through men, and in men. . . . Be- 
yond the elegiac cry is the greater cry of humanity!” 

These illuminating judgments and tributes of impressive beauty 
are not unworthy of one who, as Dr. Brooke declares, “has his own 
district chair in the general assembly and church of the first-born of 
England.” 

That Arnold’s poetry has a note of pathos—that it is often poig- 
nantly sad—none will deny; otherwise, it could hardly be so exquisite, 
—for, as Shelley reminds us, Our sweetest songs are those that tell of 
saddest thought, and “the poet expressing pain as well as pleasure, 
becomes at one with all who feel pain. Conscious then of his brother- 
hood with man,—and far more conscious of it than by sympathy only 
with man’s pleasure,—strength and passion flow into his poetry.” 

Shall we quarrel with our sublimities for being sad—with the 
(dipus, the Prometheus, Lear, Othello, Laodamia, The Sick King in 
Bokhara, The Ring and the Book? No; nor need we of necessity 
attribute to their authors any peculiar personal despondency. The 
exceeding sadness is part of the charm, and we are grateful for the 
depth and power of the emotions such poems excite,—for their lasting 
hold upon the imagination and the heart, for their purifying and 
uplifting influence. 
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“ All men of genius,” says Aristotle, “are of a nature originally 
melancholy.” This judgment may have applied to Arnold, but, if so, 
he had not only conquered for himself hope and cheerfulness, but that 
charming gaiety which makes Birrell declare that, wherever he chanced 
to be, he always conspired and contrived to make things pleasant. 
Yet Arnold had in certain directions cause sufficient for sadness and 
despondency. “The best the State ever did for him,” said the London 
Times in an able obituary article in April, 1888, “ was to set the poet, 
the thinker, the analyst of beauty, the subtle theorist, to the task of 
examining national school-children in spelling, rules of arithmetic, 
and plain sewing. He never repined, though he saw thousands of his 
inferiors glorified by State and church. He trained himself with single- 
mindedness and purity unsullied by self-interest to see things as they 
really were, and to do the really right thing.” 

Matthew Arnold stands for many things. Versatile and complex 
beyond the great majority of men, he is not to be summed up in a 
phrase. 

There was the Arnold to whom Bishop Butler and Bishop Wilson 
so strongly appealed—the Arnold of Culture and Anarchy, Literature 
and Dogma, St. Paul and Protestantism,—books revealing what John 
Morley called “ Arnold’s courageous piety.” There was the Arnold 
referred to by Senator Hoar of Massachusetts when he said to the 
present writer: “I have often thought that had the Almighty given 
me a choice as to the mind I would prefer to possess, I should have 
chosen the kind of mind that wrote the essays On Translating Homer.” 
There was the Arnold of whom it is said: “ Criticism before him was 
one thing: after him it is another thing.” There was the Arnold 
of Friendship’s Garland, the Preface to the Essays in Criticism, and 
numberless scattered witticisms equal to any in the language. There 
was the Arnold of Hast London, the Stanzas in Memory of Edward 
Quillinan, The Forsaken Merman, the Thyrsis, and that entire and 
perfect chrysolite The Sick King in Bokhara,—poems overflowing with 
the tenderest and loftiest human sympathy. There was the Arnold 
of the self-revealing Note-Books: and all of these were one,—more or 
less developed at different periods of life, but indissolubly united in 
him of whom Lord Chief-Justice Coleridge wrote: “I believe that a 
more blameless, nay, a more admirable man in every relation never 
lived. He was one of the noblest and most perfect characters I have 
ever known, and I have known him, man and boy, sixty years! At the 
time of his death, he was probably, all things considered, the most 
distinguished Man of Letters of the English-speaking world. 

Few souls have ever passed away with more hopes of acceptance; few 
lives more unscathed have been lived from childhood to old age, few 
men have ever gone into that silent void where if there are no smiles, 
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there are no tears, leaving behind them such passionate regrets, such 
daily, hourly desire for communion which the grave forbids.” 


Whence that completed form of all completeness, 
Whence came that high perfection of all sweetness? 


An answer to the question—if not the only answer—is to be found 
in the Note-Books—that unconscious evidence which he (who so desired 
that no biography of him might be written) has himself left us as 
to the quality of his thought and life. In those precious little volumes 
written in many tongues and designed for no eye but his own, we see 
what standards of perfection he kept before him—by what means he 
strengthened and enriched his spirit, insisting upon the importance 
of definite and constant labor—of work “that fills and moralizes the 
day.” We find the Latin precept, Always set before yourself some 
definite aim, recurring oftener than any other; and the two main 
conditions of all good work, isolation and limitation, are continually 
insisted upon. “To disregard the transient and trivial, and to serve 
the eternal alone—it is strange to see with what persistency the poet 
braces himself up to that exacting standard. Time after time we 
find repeated the warnings not only against such bodily pleasures as 
blunt the soul, but against the casual interests that split and distract it. 
It is from the Note-Books we learn that that noble self-mastery, that 
equable temper, that invariable sweetness and exaltation of mind, which 
seems so a part of him, were not maintained without effort,—learn 
how constantly he chose to live in the spirit, desiring for himself before 
al] things vivid insight and gentle emotions. 

George Eliot declared that of all modern poetry Arnold’s was that 
which kept constantly growing upon her; and it is possible that the 
reason those who care for his poetry at all find it difficult to care quite 
so much for any other, lies in the fact that no other English poet is 
so personally sympathetic. In the penetrating charm of his style, 
the rare and irresistible loveliness of his verse, the truth and delicacy 
of his intuitions, the freshness and glow, the distinction, the incom- 
municable magic of his poetical expression, he has no living peer. 
Using the words he wrote of another,—“ Let us bid him farewell in 
confidence and pride. Slowly, very slowly, his ideal of lucidity of 
mind and largeness of temper conquers ; but—it conquers.” 


I turned my face to the wall and wept, 
For they told me you were dead, 

And I no longer loved the day 
From which your light had fled: 

I thought you lost; but o’er the seas— 
O, deep!—which us divide, 

Your light, a beacon on a height, 
Shines, through the dark to guide! 


SPARROWS 
A CHRISTMAS STORY 


By Owen Oliver 


Straight Flush Davis brought the mail to Carver’s Camp. 

The “campers” had to send to the Settlement for their 
letters, as the postman declined to adventure himself at the camp. 
Per contra, most of the diggers declined to adventure themselves at 
the Settlement, since it had come under the rule of an active Vigilance 
Committee. So their correspondence was a month in arrears when 
Davis volunteered to fetch it. He had never played poker at the 
settlement, and there was nothing against him except his luck at cards. 

The gamblers ceased their gambling, and the grumblers cease 
their grumbling, when he entered the store, and they gathered round 
the trestle table, where he flung the letters. A good many bets were 
made who would claim the various missives; for these rarely bore the 
names by which their owners were known at the camp. Sam Short 
took one directed to Mr. Long, and Rusher Brown avowed himself as 
Claude Ferriss, Esq. “ Fits” owned to John Donald. Waster Wood, 
who kept the store, leaned over the table in his shirt-sleeves and selecte:| 
a large envelope addressed in an unsteady female hand to Lester Gray, 
Esq., LL.B. He read the enclosed letter and put it in his pocket. 
Then he stared at a huge Christmas card which bore in silvered letters 
the legend : “ Peace on Earth, Good-will to Men.” There was a picture 
in each corner, and each was labelled with a motto or a text. One 
picture displayed a party playing at snap-dragon; another presented 
Santa Claus filling a row of stockings; the third portraved a Christmas 
tree with candles alight ; the fourth showed a little girl throwing crumbs 
to some robin redbreasts who had settled upon the snow. “ Not a spar- 
row falleth,” said the inscription underneath. “From your loving 
mother,” the shaky hand had written beneath the text. 

Waster looked at the card for a long while. Then he took a 
hammer and some tacks and nailed it on the wall. His hand went to 
his revolver when some one laughed. 

“Tf any one feels like being funny, he can try,” he remarked, 
looking round with dangerous calm. 

His eyes rested longest on Black Bill and Long Tom. If any one 


A BOUT two o’clock in the afternoon of the day before Christmas, 
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dared to exchange shots with the most desperate man at the camp, it 
would be one of the two. But Black Bill had left the card table a 
second later than the others, and he held a hand which he wanted to 
play out. Long Tom’s quickness in covering a man amounted to 
genius; but he was a cheery scamp, and quarrelled only upon provo- 
cation. He leaned back on a bench with his hands in his pockets and 
his legs stretched out; and only his eyes laughed. 

“We ’re a fine lot of falling sparrows,” he observed. “If any one 
likes to throw crumbs——! Now, look here, Waster: you’ve stuck 
that card up, ain’t you?” 

“T’ve stuck it up,” said that gentleman, “and Id like to see the 
man who ’ll take it down.” 

“We haven’t come to the question of taking down yet, sonny,” 
said Long Tom cheerfully. “The point is, that you ’ve nailed it up— 
peace on earth, and falling sparrows, and all that sort of thing. What 
a man nails up he’s got to stand to.” 

“T stand to it,” said Waster gruffly. 

“Very good.” Long Tom stretched his arms lazily. “ You’ve 
nailed peace and good-will to the wall.” He drew out his revolver like 
lightning and covered Waster. “ Peace and good-will we’ll have till 
Christmas is over; and none of your yap about shooting. Take his 
pea-shooter, boys! ” 

The diggers laughed till they nearly fell off their “ chairs ”—which 
were packing-cases and barrels mostly. 

“Got you fair, Waster,” they declared; and one plucked that 
gentleman’s revolver from his belt and threw it on the counter. 

“ Till Christmas is over,” Waster agreed, “I don’t shoot; and how 
about you? ” 

Long Tom laughed and put his weapon beside the other. 

“Peace on earth,” he said; “and in this rottenest corner of it! 
Hand in your tickets, boys.” 

The diggers discarded their revolvers one by one. 

“How about cheating at cards?” one asked doubtfully. 

“There is n’t going to be any, you chump!” the gentleman notori- 
ous for straight flushes announced ; and Black Bill shuffled four aces 
into the pack. 

“ Best have a fresh deal and start fair,” he proposed, “ after we ’ve 
had a look at the pictures.” 

They wandered over to the card and inspected it critically. Rusher 
shook his head several times at the snap-dragon group. 

“That ’s how we did it at home,” he remarked. 

“T thought I saw Santa Claus once, when I was a boy,” the “ Doc- 
tor” mentioned. “ Never knew if it was a dream, or my old man com- 
ing round to fill our stockings.” 
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“My ‘kiddie sister used to call herself the birds’ Santa Claus,” 
Sam Short observed. He fingered a black-edged letter thoughtfully. 
“Lord! We’re falling sparrows, as Tom said.” 

“ Let ’s have one,” Hoppy Green proposed, pointing with his finger. 

“A sparrow?” a voice inquired. 

“A Christmas tree,” he explained. 

“ D—— good idea!” Whistler Jones cried, thumping the table. 

Black Bill looked round from his cards fiercely. 

“ No swearing over Christmas,” he pronounced, “ you—you falling 
sparrow! What’s the—the falling use of a Christmas tree without 
kids?” He had three little children at home, a thousand miles away. 

“ We always had presents for the grown-ups, too,” Hoppy protested. 

“Hear, hear!” said Long Tom. “Hands up for a Christmas 
tree ! 

All hands went up amid roars of laughter. 

“Who’s going to work it? ” some one asked. 

“Tom and I will arrange it with Waster,” Hoppy proposed. 

“ Right,” Long Tom agreed cheerfully. 

Waster nodded his concurrence. 

“It’s cost price for what comes out of the store,” he promised. 

“ Hear, hear! ” cried the chorus. 

“Let’s decorate the place, too,” Boy Burrows proposed. 

“ All right, baby sparrow,” Long Tom assented. The boy was the 
youngest of them in years; in years only, alas! 

They set to work at once at the decoration. Some cut colored paper 
—mostly grocery wrappers—into strips, and pasted the strips into rings, 
and the rings into variegated festoons, and hung them across the low 
ceiling of the store. Others gathered boughs from the trees and framed 
the gaudy advertisements upon the walls with them. Waster scissored 
circles from tin foil, and tacked them up in the form of dotted letters, 
till he had made “A MERRY CHRIS”; then the silver foil 
gave out, and he finished “T MAS” in shiny black rounds of tea 
wrappings. 

Meanwhile Long Tom and Hoppy collected for the presents, drawing 
the subscriber carefully away from the presentee under consideration. 
A sub-committee went out and dug up a small tree, and replanted it 
in a barrel in the centre of the room. Grinning ruffians slipped off, 
one by one, to fetch presents in kind; and other grinning ruffians tried 
to look unconscious of little knots that gathered here and there gazing 
at the presents destined for them. At nine o’clock all were turned 
out except Waster and Long Tom and Hoppy, who labelled the gifts 
and hung them on the boughs. They made a dozen candlesticks by 
driving four nails apiece into twelve little squares of wood, and in- 
serted “dips” in them, to light the tree. They put a draping of 
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colored stuff round the barrel, and Hoppy constructed a fairy of rag 
and sawdust, with a painted face, and a penholder for wand, to stand 
on one leg at the top of the tree. He had taken the precaution to 
stiffen the fairy’s limbs with wire; and as the tree-top persisted in 
bowing, he stiffened that too. They only wanted colored balls, he 
declared, to make it look grand. Waster supplied the balls by stringing 
oranges on thread, and then they felt that the effect left nothing to be 
desired. In fact, they stood and gazed at the tree with a sort of awe. 

“Makes you remember things,” Hoppy remarked after a long 
silence. 

“ Makes you remember a deuced sight too much!” Long Tom cried 
sharply. “ Falling sparrows! ” 

He crushed his hat on his head and strode out. 

Hoppy looked at the closed door and shook his head. 

“T guess he has n’t got so much to remember as some of us,” he 
muttered. “ Falling sparrows!” He shuffled over to the Christmas- 
card and regarded it thoughtfully, humming an old carol that they 
used to sing in church when he was young. 

“ Good-night, old man,” he said at last; and he too went out into 
the night. “ Falling sparrows!” he whispered to himself as he limped 
along. “ Falling sparrows!” 

When he left, Waster Wood was leaning against the counter, staring 
at the tree and the card. When Hoppy had been gone an hour, he stood 
there still. Some of the lamps were faint, and two flickered out before 
he stirred; but he did not notice them. Memory burns with a light 
of its own: and Waster had a deal to remember. The good memories 
hurt him more than the bad ones. An eagle falls further and harder 
than a sparrow; and it was a long fall from Lester Gray, LL.B., exhibi- 
tioner, prize-man, medallist, “the best man of his year,” “all that my 
son should be,” to—Waster Wood! A drunken ruffian behind a 
bar! . . . Worse than that; worse than he cared to own even in 
his thoughts. . . . He held out his hands to ward off one memory! 
And when he failed he felt at the place where his revolver should 
The sight of the heap of revolvers in a bay behind the counter 
saved him from himself. 

“No shooting over Christmas!” he quoted; and smiled bitterly. 
He would be slow to draw a trigger on any of the fellows, he thought, 
after they had trusted all their weapons to him. “ Waster ” they called 
him, and a waster he was; but he had played false to himself, not to 
other men. He drew a long sigh, covered the Christmas tree with some 
sheets sewn together, and went to bed. 

Long Tom battered at the door when Waster was finishing his toilet 
in the morning. 
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“A merry Christmas, mate,” he said cheerfully. 

“Same to you,” said Waster, “and a happy New Year; and may my 
trigger-finger wither before I draw on you, mate.” 

“Same here! . . . There’s been a—a falling sight too much 
trigger-work this last year. I was wondering if we could get the chaps 
to settle things more peaceable-like. There ’s money in the old show, 
if they ’d settle down to work instead of drinking and playing poker 
three-quarters of the time.” 

“That ’s right,” Waster agreed. 

“T’m thinking of laying out to make a bit, and taking a run home. 
The governor ’s turned seventy. He says he’s hearty ; but I had a letter 
from my aunt this mail, and she hints that he’s breaking up. I don’t 
know as I’d do him much good, if I went home; but he might think 
so. What do you think?” 

“T should go,” Waster answered briefly. 

“Now, you have made a bit, I guess,” Long Tom suggested. “I 
reckon you could go home to-morrow, if you liked.” 

“T’ve made a bit,” said Waster; but he said nothing about going 
home. 

Hoppy called as Long Tom was leaving. He carried a small book 
and a pencil. He was making a little collection for the niggers— 
blankets and that sort of thing, he explained—seeing that there was a 
general feeling that Christmas boxes ought to be given to somebody, 
and there was no one else to give them to; and anyhow the black 
d—sparrows were pretty hard up. Waster gave a liberal subscription, 
and promised a discount on purchases from the store. 

Black Bill was the next te arrive. He wanted Waster to write a 
letter to his wife, being no penman himself. It appeared from the 
letter that he was working hard and hoped to make enough to get home 
for next Christmas. He would be working hard, he explained, by the 
time she received the letter. “You jest keep that shootin’-iron of 
mine,” he requested, “ an’ plug me if ever I touch a card again.” 

Many others called during the morning. The Boy was the last to 
go. He talked at random for a long while. Then he suddenly asked 
for his revolver. Waster seized him and turned him to the light to 
look at his face. 

“T’ll break your neck if you don’t own up,” he announced fiercely. 

The Boy looked up at the big ruffian. Perhaps he was cowed by 
his fierceness. Perhaps he saw something behind it. He put his hand 
in his pocket and drew out the photo of a fair-haired girl in stage 
costume—Elsa in “ Lohengrin,” in fact. 

“ She sent it and asked me to go back,” he said hoarsely. “She— 
we were in the same company. She doesn’t know the things I’ve 
done since.” 
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Waster shook him like a rat. 

“The things you’ve done!” he roared. “You talk about what 
you ’ve done, to me!” His face twisted; and straightened out of the 
twist to a better look than any one in the camp had seen on it before. 
“Can the law take you if you go back?” he asked. 

The Boy shook his head. 

“Can it stop you marrying her if you go back?” 

He shook his head again. “I’m not good enough for her,” he said. 
“ That ’s all.” 

“That ’s her look-out,” said Waster grimly. “Can you earn a 
living, if you go back, and marry her? ” 

“T can sing,” the Boy stated. “Oh, yes. I can get good engage- 
ments, if I don’t fool ; but—I did, you see.” 

“Don’t do it any more,” Waster advised. “Ill lend you a bit to 
start, if you’re broke. Go and—and make the little girl happy.” 

The Boy sat on a packing-case, and spread his arms on a barrel, 
and buried his face between them. His shoulders shook. 

“ Please God I will!” he vowed. “ I—I began to go down, you see; 
and I could n’t stop, and—you ’ve stopped me.” 

“TI know,” said Waster. “I began like that. . . . I didn’t 
get stopped. That’s all.” 

The bar had many visitors in the afternoon; but they drank soberly, 
and talked soberly. Most of them offered help in arranging the festivi- 
ties for the evening. Sam Short drew wonderful headings for the 
menu cards. Once upon a time he had been considered a rising 
artist. Ferris arranged a programme of songs and other perform- 
ances. He had been a minor star at the music halls; and would have 
become a star of magnitude if he had not taken to drink. Black Bill 
ventilated the idea of a Vigilance Committee to keep the camp in 
order; and, on the whole, the suggestion was well received. Several 
of the campers spoke of being “home” for next Christmas as if it 
were an accomplished fact. All paid their respects to the Christmas 
card, and winked artfully at the covered Christmas tree; and all burst 
out in approval of Long Tom’s suggestion that they should leave 
their weapons in Waster’s custody till the new year, and see how it 
worked. 

Shootin’ ’s all very well as an amusement,” Boss-eyed Benson 
commented; “but a chap that is sweatin’ to get home has to put 
business before pleasure, as the sayin’ is.” 

At tea-time Straight Flush Davis got back from an errand to the 
Settlement. He carried a good many parcels, and the general public 
were at once turned out of the store so that the tree might be finished. 
He had met the president of the Vigilance Committee, he announced, 
and that gentleman had been greatly amused by the idea of the Christ- 
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mas tree. He had been thinking of getting up a tree for them himself, 
he said; but it .wasn’t presents that he had thought of hanging 
upon it! 

“ But he came out handsome when I explained the business,” Davis 
stated, “and sent a travelling bag to show as he’ll start fair next 
year if we do; and he said we ’d better give it to the chap he’s got most 
up against!” 

“ Waster!” thirty voices roared. 

“T guess that bag’s a ticket to carry you through the Settlement 
any way,” Hoppy remarked enviously. 

“I’d want a hatful of tickets to get me all the way!” Waster 
remarked grimly. 

They started the festivities at six o’clock with dinner. When they 
had cleared away the dinner things, they gathered round the tree in 
a huge double circle to watch the ceremony of uncovering; and when 
the sheets were drawn off the applause lasted for five minutes. The 
chorus of praise lasted for a quarter of an hour after that. The only 
break in the general good-humor was when Turpentine Thompson 
suggested that the “fairy ””—which was also described as a “ ballet 
girl” and an “angel ”—represented Waster’s mother! Waster was 
convinced in the end that the suggestion was made solely as a compli- 
ment; and, at Long Tom’s suggestion, all drank the health of the sender 
of the Christmas card. When peace reigned again Long Tom and 
Waster mounted on chairs and took off the presents and handed them 
to Hoppy, who summoned the recipients. One had a knife, another a 
pipe, a third a large tin of tobacco, a fourth some socks, and so on 
till every one had received a gift. Straight Flush Davis had a cigar- 
ette-case with the honors in hearts enamelled upon it. Black Bill had 
a match-box adorned with a sable-beaked bird. Long Tom had a vesta 
box in the shape of a cannon. Waster had the travelling bag, and 
also a puppy which Sam Short had tied to the tree while the cover was 
being removed. Boss Barnet and the Boy, being notoriously down on 
their luck, had a purse each—and something inside it. They all gloated 
over their presents like children. 

Next a platform was extemporized, under the direction of Ferris, 
and he sat beside it, with a hammer in his hand, and announced the 
various items of the entertainment in turn. ’Appy ’Arris, a cheerful 
little Cockney, opened the proceedings with a solo on the English con- 
certina, and subsequently accompanied most of the singers on that ter- 
rible instrument. The Doctor gave Mark Antony’s oration over Cesar. 
dressed in a table-cloth for a toga. Straight Flush Davis bewildered 
them with conjuring tricks, producing a wonderful poker hand from 
Black Bill’s beard, and then turning it into a heap of coin—“ as Bill 
does!” 
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“How about you?” Bill asked. 

“This is what J get,” the Conjurer said; and the cards seemed to 
change before their eyes to the vilest hand ever seen! 

Ferris sang a comic song and two encores. Sandy Macdonald 
danced a sword dance over two sticks, with every one yelling “ Whoop! ” 
Black Bill sang in a fine bass voice about storm fiends and pirate kings. 
Boss Barnet made four starts at a song, but always forgot either the 
words or the tune. Sam Short drew lightning caricatures of the audi- 
ence. Young Potts dressed up as a girl and gave a skirt dance and a 
song in squeaky falsetto. Ferris appeared again by special request, 
and gave an imitation of an amateur conjurer—whom he termed “ Mr. 
Davis ”—who always failed with his tricks; and for an encore imitated 
animals. Half of the “campers” did something or other. Last of all 
the Boy came forward ; and he gave them the surprise of the evening. 

He had a very rich, well-trained baritone voice, and Waster, who 
had been a musician once, recognized a great operatic artist. After 
the first note, one might have heard a pin drop, and did hear the heavy 
breathing of the audience. The song was this: 


THE CALL 


There ’s a call in the sky, and a call in the sun, 
And a call in the braggart sea, 

And the mischievous stars call one by one; 
And they called their call to me. 

“ Fare! ” said the sky; and the sun said “ Far! ” 
And the sea said “ Where I flow.” 

And a whisper came from each wheedling star— 

“There ’s a pleasure-house; and the door’s ajar! ” 
They called; and I had to go. 


They call in the wind, and they call in the mind, 
And they call in the blood of youth, 

Till the call of the things we leave behind 
Comes thundering out the truth. 

The call of the sun and circled sky 
And the cuckoo sea to roam, 

The call of the stars so small and sly, 

The call of the wind and mind—They lie! 
For our heart’s desire stays home! 


There ’s a cry in the heart, and the heart knows best 
The hunger of our desires; 

O hearth of my own where my soul could rest— 
And I sit by others’ fires! 

O eall of the sun and sky and sea 
And the wanton stars to roam! 

O call of the fool—fifty fools!—in me, 

From the hearth where | sat on my mother’s knee! 
The call of the heart is Home! 
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The silence lasted when the song was finished. It seemed as if 
even the breathing had stopped, and everything but the quiet ticking 
of the clock that stood on a shelf behind the bar. Tick-tick-tick— 
twenty ticks. Then a voice broke out hoarsely. 

“ Falling sparrows!” it said; and tried to laugh away a groan. 

“Pick your—your falling selves up,” cried Long Tom, “and fly 
away home! 

The silence was painful for a few moments. Then Ferris tapped 
briskly with his hammer. 

“The last item,” he announced, “is ‘Auld Lang Syne’! Mr. 
Burrows will start it.” 

And they sang “ Auld Lang Syne ” for about half an hour, crossing 
hands and waving them up and down lustily. ' 

At last they ceased singing and broke up into little groups. The 
same words were prominent in the discussion of every group but one: 
“home” and “next Christmas.” 

The one group was a very silent one. It was gathered round Waster 
and Hoppy. It was Hoppy who broke the silence. 

“Waster,” he asked, “you ’re a cleverer chap than any one in the 
camp; and you’ve been brought up different. What about us poor 
sparrows that dare n’t ever fly home?” 

Waster looked at the men round him; and he looked at the Christ- 
mas card on the wall; and somehow he seemed a different person—a 
gentleman. 

“Tf we make this camp a decent place,” he said, “‘ we can ask our— 
our sparrows with wings—to fly here!” 

That was five years ago; and the camp is no longer a “camp,” 
but a town. It is named Wood’s Town, after their leading citizen. 
The inhabitants call themselves by the curious name of “The Spar- 
rows ”; but no one knows how they got the name, unless it is the two 
who remain from the days of the camp—the “leading citizen” and 
the bank manager, a gentleman by the name of Green, with an odd 
pair of legs. If they know, they do not tell those who ask them; and 
they are never asked by those to whom they tell their secrets: the two 
women who came across the sea and brought “home” to the broken- 
winged sparrows who could not fly home. 
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the book, her face still held its absorbed expression of pain. 

Her cheek-bones were flushed, her eyes snapped feverishly. 
She looked as if she wanted to express her thoughts violently to 
somebody. 

Somebody, as it happened, just then opened the door, after a 
light tap, and thrust in a bright, laughing face. 

“ Still reading, ladykins? ” 

“No, I have finished the story. I will say, it—affects me 
horribly ! ” 

The girl, a pretty young thing of twenty, moved her fan vigorously. 
It was hot, and she would much have preferred being out somewhere, 
pulled along in a jinrikisha through the fascinating streets and parks. 
But she herself had lent the book to her prospective mother-in-law. 

“Tt is a dear tale,” she admitted good-humoredly. 

“Dear!” repeated the elder lady. “It is a bit of life—tragedy— 
here in Japan! I feel it—know it must have happened scores of 
times.” 

She turned somewhat irritably toward the maid who had silently 
entered the room and as silently had thrust a tray before her. 

“No, thank you.” Then to Gertrude: “This is the fourth time 
this afternoon they have sent up the tray. I’ve already said no. 
Kiku is so officious that if she did not happen to be the only maid here 
who speaks English, I believe I What are you waiting for?” 

Kiku smiled, that ever ready, mysterious smile, half humility, half 
as though she laughed within herself. She was a diminutive, brown- 
faced city wench, who, so the Howlands had learned, had once been a 
geisha. In some way or other she had acquired a certain knowledge 
of the English language, and as she was really an excellent servant in 
spite of the suspicion of superciliousness about her, she was in great 
demand about the hotel. 

“ Aexcuse ”—now bowed the smiling Kiku—“ bud mos’ humble 
one got frien’-—mek a nize call unto Okusama. She mek a beg look 
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at mos’ august magnificent wedding clothes of elevated foreign young 
miss.” 

“Not at present.” Mrs. Howland shook her head. 

“Oh, do let them,” interposed Gertrude sweetly. “You know we 
should be just as interested in a Japanese bride’s trousseau, and———” 

“ Very well, then. Kiku-san, you may take your friend into Miss 
Gertrude’s room, but be very careful to touch nothing.” 

For a while Gertrude, at least, listened to the tittering and whis- 
pering on the other side the partition, which was very fragile. Mrs. 
Howland, however, soon called for her full attention. 

“Do you know what I think of these Japanese marriages?” she 
demanded—“ the ones between foreigners and native girls?” 

“No; what do you think, dear? ” 

“T declare that they are just as binding as any other kind of 
marriage.” 

She arose and stood looking fiercely at the inoffensive Gertrude. 

“Tf a son of mine contracted any such union,” said she, “I should 
force him to bring his Japanese wife to me, and I should protect her, 
if necessary, from him.” , 

The murmuring in the adjoining room had ceased, and from the 
two peep-holes, quite plainly shown on the wall, it was clear that the 
Japanese girls were attracted by the Okusama’s deep and commanding 
voice. 

“Here,” she went on oracularly, “we have before us the candid, 
tragic tale of a girl victim of some brute countryman of our own.” 

“ But it is only a tale!” 

“The man who wrote it knew,” declared the older woman 
vehemently. 

“The man who wrote it lived all his life in Philadelphia,” laughed 
the girl. 

Mrs. Howland regarded the girl severely. 

“My dear Gertrude,” she said coldly, “it is immaterial where the 
author lived. The fact remains that such things happen daily in 
Japan. It is a well known thing.” 

Gertrude turned away, sighing slightly, and, leaning from the 
window, she stared wistfully up the street. 

“T wonder where Noble is,” she said softly. 

“Why, in Yokohama, of course. He must finish that contract, 
you know.” 

“Yes, I do know; but I just wondered—for the moment—where 
he was, and what he was doing.” 

She arose languidly, most of her bright look gone. 

“T’m going for a little ride, dear. Good-by for the present.” 

Mrs. Howland, alone, continued to regard the book fixedly. She 
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was a woman of turbulent emotions and commanding nature. Though 
outwardly big and almost mannish, her expression concealed a heart 
of such extraordinary charity that her very indignation over the wrongs 
of others fixed her features harshly. 

Twilight was settling, and the smoothly matted chamber, with its 
bamboo chairs and furnishings—a concession to foreign guests—was 
becoming quite dark. The lady with the book became aware of this. 
She set it down and crossed the room to ring for lights, absently sur- 
prised that Kiku had not come sooner to perform this service. A 
photograph of her son, insecurely tacked upon the wall, served to dis- 
tract her attention. ‘There was a glint of light across the face, which 
smiled out at his mother in an engaging, boyish fashion. She looked 
at it steadily, the severity of her face slowly softening away. 

“My boy!” she said gently; and then: “Thank God he is 
different !” 

As she opened the door she nearly walked into the little figure 
pressed up there against ‘t, her head drooped downward, the face hidden 
in the long, loose sleeve of her kimona. Mrs. Howland started back 
with an ejaculation of astonishment. For a moment she remained 
staring at the little figure before her. Then, her hand trembling 
slightly, she touched the girl’s arm. 

“You are in trouble. What can I do for you?” 

The hump upon the girl’s back suddenly moved upward, showing a 
baby’s small, round head. A little gurgling sound, a soft chuckle of 
baby joy, was the only answer she received. Mrs. Howland’s heart 
beat with a great mothering thud. At the same time, the maid, 
Okiku-san, in her noiseless stockinged feet, pattered into the apart- 
ment and one by one lit the lamps. Her face with its perpetual smile 
seemed more mask-like than ever, and as she went from the room her 
narrow slits of eyes seemed barely to rest upon the visitor now slowly 
raising her head. The face Mrs. Howland found herself looking into 
was like one she had dreamed of or imagined. It was pretty, after 
a doll-like, babyish fashion. The cheeks were round and rosy, and 
the eyes, palpably meant for mirth and laughter, were full of a child’s 
appeal. Now Mrs. Howland placed her. She was exactly like the 
heroine of the story, even to her poppy-crowned head and rosy 
kimona. 

“ What is it, dear? Can you speak English?” 

“ Yaes, honorable one.” 

“ What can I do for you?” 

Two little hands were instantly extended to her. 

“ Oh, mos’ high up one, pity me! ” said the girl tremulously. “I— 
I got a breagin’ ad my heart!” and she clutched her heart tightly. 

“You poor little creature! Tell me your trouble.” 
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“My hosban’—-he *Merican-jin. Me? I loogin’ aeverywhere for 
him. Marry me jost liddle bit while. Me? I no god moaneys 
account he goin’ way. Baby velly much starve. Mos’ sad.” 

Every fibre in Mrs. Howland was now athrill. So here before 
her was one of the very victims of which she had heard and read. 
So full indeed was her heart that she could not find words to express 
herself, a condition in the lady almost unbelievable. Her feelings, 
however, were destined to a new laceration and shock, for the girl went 
on, her words gathering headlong speed with the earnestness and pain 
which apparently possessed her : 

“So—me? I comin’ unto you. Hear you mos’ kind lady ad 
Japan. I come beggin’ thad you speak unto your son. Ask him 
condescend show liddle kindness unto me—thas hees wife, and also 
thas hees bebby!” 

Mrs. Howland’s face was like a gray, paralyzed mask. She could 
not move. She could not speak. Her boy! She stared fixedly, glar- 
ingly, at the girl, who had again thrown out a pair of exquisite little 
hands. Her tremulous voice seemed overfreighted with tears. 

“ T—I loave yow’ son,” she breathed, “and liddle while ago also he 
loavin’ me. Oh, pray you be nod harsh unto me. For myself I ask 
nothing, bud for my bebby—for hees bebby—I cum unto you. Ah, 
pray you, tek thad liddle bebby! Wiz me he starve. I go away, bag 
unto my fadder’s house, worg lik’ slave, mek enough eat!” 

The handle of the door turned, but ere it opened Mrs. Howland 
was pressed against it. 

“ Gertrude, go away!” Her voice was hoarse, terrible. 

“What is it, dear?” outside cried the girl. “ Please let me in.” 

“No. Go away!” 

“Something is wrong. Let me in. I will. . . . Oh-h!” 

Her young strength was greater than that of the older woman, 
and she forced her way in. Her face was still white with the unknown 
fear she had experienced when the other woman had held her out. Nor 
did the color come back to it as she looked from the intruder to Mrs. 
Howland. The older woman was speechless. She had covered her 
face with a pair of trembling hands and had sunk down limply into 
the nearest chair. The baby on the girl’s back tossed itself upward 
and waved its small fat fists triumphantly. 

Suddenly Mrs. Howland leaped frantically to her feet. 

“ Let me look at it!” she cried hoarsely, and seized upon the baby. 
Her eyes widened with horrified emotion as she saw the color of its hair 
and eyes, the one tawny red, as was her own son’s, the other blue as 
the sea, as were her son’s. 

“Dear Mrs. Howland, for pity’s sake tell me what does it mean? 
Why are you so agitated? Who is this girl?” 
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“ My poor, poor child!” said Mrs. Howland hoarsely. “ My heart 
bleeds for you. But”—and she turned heroically toward the Japanese 
girl, whose face was again hidden in her sheltering sleeve—“ but right 
is right. We as women, as sisters to this poor, betrayed creature, 
owe her a duty and—reparation! What my son refused to give her, 
I will—protection ! ” 

“Mrs. Howland——” 

“ Gertrude, it is better you should know the truth, and you must 
try to bear it like a woman—a brave and noble woman. This girl 
is my son Noble’s wife, and this—his child!” 

Gertrude stared at her with an expression almost of hatred, so 
intense was her horror of the woman’s statement. Then with only 
a lowly whispered “Oh-h!” she slipped forward, fainting for the 
first time in all her strong young life. 


Mr. John Noble Howland, Jr., was inditing a love letter. He sat 
in his pleasant office—he was an architect of Yokohama, catering chiefly 
to the foreign residents who had their bungalows on the cliffs—before 
a long table, upon which various maps and papers were laid, apparently 
in excellent order. Having covered fifteen pages with closely written 
terms of endearment, he coolly proceeded to end the letter with a series 
of circular marks. Apparently they had some occult meaning compre- 
hensible only to the one who should receive the epistle, for presently 
he chuckled, and then, with an impulsive, boyish moment, stooped and 
put his lips upon the aforesaid circles. 

He had barely sealed the letter when his secretary brought him a 
telegram, and acquainted him for the sixth time with the information 
of the waiting clients without. 

“Tn a minute,” said the American cheerily, opening and smoothing 
out the telegram. “What the—— Well, what’s the matter with old 
mater now!” 

The telegram he held read as follows: 


Come at once to your wife and baby with me. God forgive. 
Gertrude cannot. 


He re-read the telegram with deepening amazement, then, swinging 
about in his chair— 

“Hi, Taku! Mistake here. Somebody else’s wire,’ and he gave 
the paper back to the secretary. 

But as he turned over the letter he had just written to Miss Ander- 
son, the words of the telegram kept sticking in his mind: “God 
forgive. Gertrude cannot.” 

He ran his hand nervously through his curly crop of auburn hair. 

“ Strange!” he said. “If it wasn’t for that confounded contract, 
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I’d light out for Tokyo. Just like mother to insist upon settling 
there, with me stationed here. Poor little girl, coming all the way 
here to marry a homely duffer like me—and here I am cooped up 
with—— What is it now, Taku? Another telegram?” 

He slipped his finger under the flap and opened the envelope. He 
turned pale as he read. Then a slow flush darkened his face, flooding 
his neck, too. He had the outraged, indignant look so often worn by 
his mother. Muttering an oath, he picked up his hat, slammed it 
down upon his head, and fairly rushed out of his office, passing the 
waiting clients without a word. The telegram this time had been 
very plain: 


Leave for U. S. at once. Return all gifts to you. Never want to 
see your face again——G. ANDERSON. 


Meanwhile another individual had received an equally confounding 
wire. He was having the time of his life. Away from all home dis- 
senting or opposition, Mr. John Noble Howland, Sr., was enjoying a 
little fishing trip in secluded, peaceful Sendai. He was a little man, 
with a wizened, anxious face, which nevertheless showed a hint of an 
abundant sense of humor. His brows puckered comically as with 
adjusted glasses he read the foliowing message: 


Come at once. Noble has wife and baby. Gertrude leaves for 
U. S. at once.—ELLEN. 


“Dear me!” said the little old gentleman, scratching the back 
of his ear. But he fished all of that morning and most of the after- 
noon ere he answered the telegram: 


Bless and forgive young people impetuous action. Will return 
soon as possible. 


The answer to this came at night, when he was awakened from a 
most delightful slumber: 


Gertrude not wife. Come at once. 


This looked more serious, and the old gentleman’s face was stern 
as he prepared to start for Tokyo. 


Attired in an orange-colored kimona, decorated with silver storks 
and reeds, the red-haired baby looked incongruous and fascinating. 
His eyes were the brightest blue, his skin as white as milk, save where 
the cheeks expanded on either side into two rosy red balloons. He 
was a noisy little chap, given to loud and engaging laughter. Unwel- 
come perhaps he may have been upon his arrival, but by constant and 
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persistent degrees he had laughed and chuckled his way into the hearts 
of even the stoniest disposed toward him. 

Mrs. Howland had accepted him as a matter of duty, and not, as 
she sternly assured Gertrude, from any motive of affection. Before 
retiring, however, she had not resisted the impulse which induced her 
to go to the impromptu bed prepared for the little stranger. There 
he lay in a rosy sleep, his fat legs outside the covers. His hair 
was one mass of ringlets; one fat thumb was snugly tucked into the 
diminutive mouth. Mrs. Howland turned away quickly, the choking 
feeling in her throat and the new fluttering at her heart causing her 
to look even more severe, as though she fiercely sought to fight against 
impending tears. 

Twice in the night she stole out of bed to reassure herself that he 
was covered up—the nights were chilly—and almost before the dawn 
the lady was panically answering the first demands of the morning. 
He was howling like a good fellow for his milk. She aroused Kiku 
and sent her flying in search of milk or baby’s food, and meanwhile 
she walked the floor with the rampant infant clutched warmly and 
closely to her now thoroughly thawed-out heart. 

“ After all,” she apologized to herself, “he’s mine—my very own 
little grandchild. 1 understand my feelings now. It’s nature! There, 
there, there, lovey, in a minute, in a minute. Milky comin’ in a 
minute ! ” 

Duly fed and changed, master baby resumed his customary humor, 
and, to the amazed delight of his now doting grandmother, ejaculated 
these two clearly spoken American words: “ Da-da!” and “ Mum- 
mum !” 

“To think,” said Mrs. Howland, “that the poor creature actually 
taught her baby to speak its father’s language! * 

This feat of the baby’s was too much for her to keep to herself, 
and she obeyed the fond impulse to confide in Gertrude. In her now 
overwhelming infatuation for the baby, she had almost forgotten the 
condition of the girl. She was quickly recalled to this, however, as 
soon as she entered Gertrude’s room. The young girl's face looked 
pinched and faded. There were peevish lines of pain about her 
mouth. Her eyes were dark and wild-looking. She turned a bitter, 
reproachful look upon the elder woman. 

poor, poor x 

“No, you need not pity me. Besides, you don’t really feel it!” 

“ My poor child!” 

“T know all about it. 1 saw you with—with that 


My feeling: 


are nothing to you—my future—the humiliation I shall have to bear— 
the—the—— Oh-h! to think of my coming out here—leaving my 
home. Papa knew. Papa guessed. That’s why he insisted that we 
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wait. That’s why he imposed the condition on Noble that he should 
go away and do something—achieve something. He has. He has. A 
hideous little heathen imp! ” 

Mrs. Howland’s face had undergone various changes of expression. 
First anxiety, melting pity, then outraged pride, indignation. She 
was standing as severely and sternly now as a statue. 

“You apply that term to my grandchild?” 

“Yes, yes—your grandchild! Ha, ha! It’s a joke—screechingly 
funny. It would be if it—if it—were n't so terrible! I shall be a 
laughing-stock. Oh!—I! Think of it! And you talk of your grand- 
child! You are all wrapped up in it. You think of it, not me. You 
flame into anger against me—me—who vi 

“No, no, dear child;” and she knelt beside the girl and attempted 
to draw her to her, but Gertrude pushed her away, her little hands 
fairly hurting as she shoved Mrs. Howland aside and stood up. 

“Oh, let me be! Go away—do! You’re just like he is—just 
like your son. I never realized before how much.” 

“Gertrude!” Mrs. Howland’s voice broke. “You know I love 
you. Yet out of suffering must come strength. Let us not visit our 
wrath upon the innocent.” 

Gertrude began pushing back the loose hair from her face, and 
searching about the little bamboo stand for her brush. 

“Come with me,” pleaded the older woman, “and see for your- 
self—the little baby! I am sure it will soften your heart.” 

“T don’t like babies,” said the girl peevishly. She was brushing 
her hair now with a feverish little hand. “ Besides, I’ve no time. 
I’m going to catch that steamer, if possible. I’m going to see about 
my ticket, and—go—home. I hate Japan! It’s a horrid, detestable 
place, and the people look like—like monkeys.” She set her hair 
in place with a final vicious twist. 

“ Okusama——” Kiku was bowing in the doorway. 

“ What is it?” 

“Honorable baby-san jus’ receive bath.” . 

A bitter, sneering smile had curled up the lips of the girl at the 
unconscious look of maternity which had softened the entire face of 
Mrs. Howland. 

“Oh, go, go!” cried she banteringly, pushing her along. “ Yum- 
yum wants you. There! I’ll go with you, too!” and she flung 
out of the room recklessly, pushing the older woman along. 

Upon a woollen blanket which had been spread upon the matted 
floor, before a warm hibachi, the little baby lav. He was upon his 
back, both fat little legs in the air, the foot of one gleefully enclasped 
in a round, dimpled hand. He was in a frenzy of delight, induced 
by his erstwhile successful efforts to sit up halfway and also his 
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ability to put his toe into his mouth. His mirth appeared to increase 
at the approach of the new-comers, and, as if to perform for their 
especial benefit, he rolled over on his stomach and endeavored to raise 
himself to his knees by pressing his two little hands upon the floor. 
Then he rolled over on his back again. He lay still for a moment, 
suddenly sobered. His eyes, going from the admiring nurse to the 
emotion-choked grandmother, had finally fallen upon the pale, working 
face of Miss Gertrude Anderson. A smile which opened up his rosy 
mouth, showing the four ridiculous little teeth within, and displaying 
every adorable dimple encrusted in his fair fatness, was directed fully 
at the girl. 

“He is sweet!” she whispered in a strangled voice, and suddenly 
she slipped to her knees, and, with her face hidden on its warm little 
body, she burst into a passion of tears. 


John Noble Howland, Jr., burst open the door of his mother’s 
sitting-room. She looked up from her fascinating employment to see 
him glowering there in the doorway. Setting the baby down, she arose 
and faced him. At the same moment Gertrude came into the room 
from an interior apartment. Her face looked lily white and ethereal. 
It was to. her impulsively he turned. Something in the girl’s face 
went to his heart. He forgot the bitterness of thought he had been 
enduring. He knew only that Gertrude, the girl he loved, was 
suffering. 

“ Gertrude! ” 

She drew herself up. Her eyes met his squarely. They whipped 
him with their icy contempt. She condescended not one word. He 
turned to his mother. His voice was husky, stupid. 


“What is it, mater?” 
“ You—know!” she said solemnly. “It is useless to waste words.” 


He had recovered from the shock of the change in his fiancée. His 
temper was aroused again. 

“Know! I know nothing. What sort of ruction is this you ’ve 
got up anyhow?” 

“Noble Howland, I am your mother, but——” 

“See here, I want to get at facts. What’s the matter with you? 
What ’ve I done that I should suddenly get such damnable messages 
from you both, and now this sweet reception?” 

“ What have you done?” repeated his outraged mother. “ Wretch! 
That I should have to so call my own son! Yet, understand, no 
matter what your father may say, no matter what you yourself may 
say, J intend to stand by your wife and child!” 

“My wife and——! Say, is it a joke? What the——” 
“T would that it were,” groaned his mother, “ but, alas! it is only 
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too true. Your Japanese wife has been here. We know all. What 
is more, we have—taken—your child.” 

“My—— Well, if this doesn’t beat the Dutch. Say, I’d laugh 
if I wasn’t so —— tired.” 

Here his mother impressively raised the kimona-clad infant and 
held it out toward him. He stared at it with his mouth agape. 

“That brat—mine!” he suddenly exploded. “Not by a darned 
sight! You’re crazy—loony—bug-house—dopey ! ” 

As he spoke, he repelled the advances of the friendly infant with a 
savage push of the hand. His action had an instant effect upon both 
ladies. It was strange that he did not wither under the lightning 
looks of scorn and indignation cast upon him. Gertrude, without a 
word, had stepped between him and the baby, as if to shield it from 
pollution even by sight of its unwilling parent. Seizing it in her 
arms, she cuddled it up against her neck, murmuring words of pity 
and endearment. 

Mrs. Howland faced her son. 

“Tf,” said she, “ you, my son, are base enough to deny your own 
son, then I deny—denounce you! ” 

“Deny it!” shouted the now thoroughly enraged Noble. “It’s 
a —— imposture. Look at the brat. Does it resemble me?” 

Gertrude coldly turned toward him, holding the baby slightly 
forward. Her action was even more eloquent than his mother’s words. 

“Unfortunately for it,” said Mrs. Howland, “ it has inherited none 
of its poor mother’s racial characteristics. From the top of its little 
red head to its tiny pink heels, with a mole upon each, as I, your 
mother, can testify is upon your own, he is the living image of you 
as you were when a baby.” 

“Rot!” shrilly cried the young man, lunging savagely across the 
room. “All red-haired kids look alike, and everybody has moles on 
their heels.” He went into the next room, slamming the door so 
loudly behind him that it seemed as if the whole hotel were shaken. 


Meanwhile Howland, senior, was speeding along through the intri- 
cate streets of Tokyo in a little jerking vehicle propelled by man- 
power. He had been travelling all night, and now, dusty, sleepy, and 
tired, he listened with only half interest to the monotonous shouting 
of some vender, or jinrikiman, as he took him to be. The man had a 
gigantic sign, a square-faced lantern, upon which black letters were 
printed. This was carried aloft upon a stick. Whatever the message 
or advertisement, it was printed on the four sides of the lantern. 
As he drew nearer to the jinrikisha of Mr. Howland the latter saw 
that half of the lettering was in English. He leaned slightly out of 
his carriage and read: 


< 
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LOST OR STOLEN! BABY TAKEN FROM—— 


The man whirled the sign about on his stick, and when next it was 
visible to the now more distant rider he could see only the illumined 
lettering of the name of the European hotel where his own family 
were stopping. The incident troubled him, for he was of a tender- 
hearted disposition ; besides, foreigners in Japan really have a brotherly 
feeling at bottom for one another. He jogged in discomfort along. 

As they drew up before the hotel, Mr. Howland noticed that the 
rooms occupied by his family appeared to be all lighted, even his son’s. 
Apparently they were still up, though it was past midnight. Noble 
must be in Tokyo—the scamp! 

He knocked before entering his wife’s sitting-room, and some one 
within hastily opened the door. There in various rigid attitudes of 
antagonism were his wife, his son, and Gertrude. The latter was smil- 
ing slightly, but in a contemptuous, baffling way. Noble had his 
head thrown defiantly back, his hands thrust in his trousers pockets. 
He seemed to have just come from the adjoining room, for the door 
was still half-opened behind him. 

Mrs. Howland, strong, self-reliant lady, let forth a ery at the 
advent of her husband, and flew at once to his sheltering arms. 

“Oh, John, John, John! You are here at last!” 

He found himself patting her as if she were a child. She had 
clutched hold of him as if he were some rock of salvation which would 
save them from all further peril. He turned inquiringly first toward 
his son and then toward Gertrude. She spoke with a bitter brightness : 

“You’ve interrupted a most touching domestic incident, Mr. 
Howland.” 

“Yes?” 

“ Your wife just opened the door of—er—the baby’s room, to find— 
to find its papa cuddling and playing with it. Quite natural, of course, 
and very pretty, I’m sure.” 

“Tsn’t it?” snarled Noble, who looked like a great, sulky, angry 
boy. “I did pick up the little cub. Went in to take a look at it. It 
was friendly disposed at first, then started to howl. So I dangled it to 
hush its cries. I always did like kids!” he added defiantly. 

“ Especially when they ’re your own,” said Gertrude, with sarcastic 
sweetness. 

“Dad ”*—he turned to his father—“ you don't believe it of me, 
do you? Why, I—I’ve lived the straightest sort of life here. I’ve 
never even looked cross-eyed at a Japanese girl, and as for marrying 
one and having a He choked. 


His father coughed uneasily, his brows drawing together in a 
frown that was half humorous and half severe. 


: 
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“The facts are these,” put in his wife ponderously: “a Japanese 
girl claims to be the wife of your son. She says they were married 
about a year ago. He, like other foreigners who contract these abom- 
inable unions, considered it but temporary, and accordingly deserted 
her and her child. On account of dear Gertrude here, I insisted upon 
his wife's returning to her own people, for the present at least, which 
she was eager indeed to do. I gave her ample money to defray all 
expenses. ‘l’o me the case is a most tragic one, but for one illuminat- 
ing item. Oh, John, the baby—our own grandchild, John—is—beauti- 
ful!—and the living image of Noble!” 

“Pish!” snorted the voung man, disgusted. “If I thought I 
looked anything like that red-faced, bloated, animated atom, I’d go 
swallow myself whole.” 

“That is one thing,” said Mrs. Howland explosively, “I will nol 
endure. One word of criticism or derision of that innocent child, 
your own flesh and blood!” 

Howland, senior, interposed timidly. 

“Suppose we all go to bed and sleep upon the matter. Perhaps,” 
he added with a weak attempt to be jocular, “it’s nothing but a bad 
dream, after all.” 


The Howland family occupied a suite of four rooms running one 
after the other down the full length of the hotel corridor. The first 
of these rooms was Gertrude’s. Then came the sitting-room, which 
opened into Mrs. Howland’s room, and, finally, at the end of the hall, 
was the room always reserved for Noble. 

On this night the head of the family, tired and badgered, and 
ardently desiring a long, silent night of peaceful rest, wisely opined 
that there was no prospect of this if his room was to be shared by an 
uncertain infant. Accordingly he timidly suggested to his wife that 
the baby sleep in the sitting-room. She spurned the very thought of 
such a thing. The idea! Never had she seen such an extraordinarily 
good baby before. Why, it slept clear through from its ten o'clock 
bottle till a little before five. Mr. Howland blinked at the thought 
of that five o’clock awakening. That blink was fatal. Instantly his 
wife pounced upon it. Her words belied her injured tone. 

“While I, his grandmother, would not think of leaving him in a 
room by himself, there is really no occasion, John, for you to sacrifice 
your own comfort. There ’s an unoccupied room, I believe, in the very 
next corridor. Go down to the office at once and secure it.” 

“T will,” said her husband unflinchingly, and, whistling with gay 
bravado, he obeyed his wife’s injunction. 

It was a nice, square room, the last but one at the end of the long 
hall. The big enamelled bed looked inviting to the tired one, as he 
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proceeded to pull off his boots. So sleepy was he that his head was 
nodding even while he buttoned his pajamas, and as his head finally 
touched the pillow a deep breath that was in itself a gentle snore 
escaped him. 

The clock pointed to 1:45 a.M., an hour when reasonable night- 
quiet might be expected even in a Japanese hotel. At 1:55 he sud- 
denly sat up in bed with a start. In the darkness he remained sitting, 
with his ears pricked up. He struck a match, looked under his bed. 
Then he lay down again. 

Two minutes later he again sat up, his queer little face thrust out 
alertly. Plainly in the silence and darkness he heard the low moaning 
and sobbing of a woman in distress or pain. So weirdly did the sound 
at first strike him that he imagined it ghostly, and could not stir. A 
fit of shivering seized him. The perspiration dripped down his face. 
He managed to get out of bed, fumbled around, found his clothes and 
matches, and lit the lamp. 

Presently he heard the sound of some one in the adjoining room— 
it was the one at the end of the hall—tramping heavily across the 
floor, and the low wailing grew louder, wilder. Then suddenly it was 
muffled, and a man’s voice sounded gruffly above the moaning. What- 
ever he was saying or doing appeared to arouse the sufferer to a sudden 
wild activity the next moment. The trembling old man in the next 
room could hear her as she sprang to her feet and plunged in some 
headlong rush across the room. He heard them struggling within, 
and, trembling as if afflicted with ague, Mr. Howland crept to the 
bell and pushed it. 

Presently it was silent again in the adjoining room, and he heard 
the man trampling heavily across the floor, as though bearing some 
heavy load in his arms. 

No one answered Mr. Howland’s summons. He thought of opening 
his door and calling for help, arousing one of his family. How 
ardently he wished he had remained with his wife this night! But 
he was in a condition of real terror. Here in a strange “ heathen” 
country he was conscious of the possibility of unknown crimes. 

By and by he ¢rept back into bed again, but, even with his head 
under the covers, all through the night he heard the woman crying 
and the dull steady walking of the man, as if on guard, back and 
forth, back and forth, until the dawn. 


Noble Howland was sleeping the sound, dreamless sleep of healthy, 
guiltless youth. He too was tired out. He had spent an entire day 
and a good part of a night trying to induce two “cracked” women 
to see that it was impossible for him to belie his name—Noble. On the 
one hand he met the outraged, indignant regard of his mother, and on 
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the other the bitter, contemptuous, wild regard of the girl he loved. 
He did love her—that was the beastly part of it, he told himself. He 
loved her desperately and madly in spite of her cruelty and delusions. 
When he retired he could not efface from his mind her pale, scornful 
little face. It tormented him. He seemed to see the tears and 
heartache which showed like a shadow behind all her vaunted scorn 
and indifference. 

He finally dropped off asleep, and slept unmoving until the dawn. 
Then some one awoke him, and he turned over in bed to hear his 
father’s voice. Sleepy as he was, its tone aroused him, and he stared 
up at the shaking, gray, haggard little figure standing there by his 
bed in the dawn. 

Dad ! 

He sprang up impetuously, throwing his arm about the old man 
and drawing him down beside him. 

“Are you sick? Here, lie down. Get into my bed. Jove! 
You ’re shivering. Hold on—I’ll get you something.” 

He was out of bed in an instant. The old gentleman swallowed 
the stimulant at a gulp. 

“What was it, dad? Were you taken sick in the night?” 

The father shook his head, moistening his lips. Feebly he told 
the boy the incidents of the night. 

“ And they did not answer your ring? Well, I bet they will mine,” 
he said, and stood with his finger steadily pressed to the button until 
the hasty patter of feet along the hall was heard and a very much 
disturbed little bell-boy answered his summons. 

“Who occupies room 22—end of next corridor?” 

“Most elevated foreign gent and Mrs.,” glibly answered the clerk. 

“Well, go to their room and find out what’s the matter. They ’ve 
kept my father awake all night. There’s something wrong.” 

The Japanese boy agreed, bowing very politely and solemnly. 

“ Yaes, it unhappily is true, your graciousness. Poor foreign Mrs. 
velly much wrong—velly ill. Got a—what you call thad ?—er—crack 
at a heart. Too bad. Velly sad.” 

“You mean she’s in trouble of some sort? ” 

“Yaes. Vellysad. Toobad. Vellysad. Velly sad. Nize leddy! 
Pretty bebby, too—fine, fat! Got a hair like you exaltedness.” 

The mystified look on Noble’s face had slowly turned to amazement. 

“You mean,” he queried eagerly, “that her trouble has some 
connection with a baby?” 

He wondered vaguely as he put the question whether he himself 
were going insane upon this baby subject. But the Japanese boy 
bowed profoundly in assent. 

“ Alas, thas fact, excellency. Velly bad nurse stealie nize fat 
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bebby. Got a hair like you augustness. Foreign Mrs. speag a scold 
at bad servant. Servant tek a bebby. Mek a nize walk take. No 
come bag aeny more. ‘l'wo—thlee—mebbe four day he pass. No 
come. Velly sad. Velly sad. Too bad.” 

A wide, capacious grin slowly spread itself over the countenance 
of Noble Howland, Jr. He turned to his father, but that gentleman 
was snuggled up under the warm bed-clothes and was sleeping at last, 
soundly and peacefully. 

“ Hold on a bit,” said Noble, lowering his voice. Then he scrib- 
bled hastily upon a pad of paper: 


Kindly call at Room 8, same floor, at ten a.m. to-day, concerning 
baby. 


He signed no name. With a chuckle, he handed the note to the 
hoy, at the same time slipping a coin into his hand. 
“ Your job is to put that under the door of room 22, sonny. Sabe?”’ 


It was fully two hours before ten o’clock that the occupants of reom 
No. 22 assailed the door of room No. 8. In point of fact, they had 
rushed out the instant they had found and read the note. 

Some one was singing inside room No. 8. It was a woman’s voice, 
very low and crooning, and she sang some little nonsense song of a 
baby who sailed away on a lullaby ship on a slumber sea, to return 
on a sunbeam with the day. The woman outside the door knew the 
song too—had sung it herself once upon a time—and now she clutched 
her husband's arm, and sobbed against it in a way that was quite heart- 
rending to see. The singer had stopped as their knock sounded. Then 
she called, “ Come!” 

Mrs. Howland rose quickly as her visitors entered. She had 
thought it was the late Kiku, who had again disappeared. The woman, 
whose wan face looked as if it had been literally washed out with tears, 
turned a pair of feverish eyes upon her. 

“Oh, we got your note! We could n’t wait. Please, oh, please, 
please, tell me where is my baby!” 

“My note!” exclaimed Mrs. Howland. “There must be a mis- 
take. I wrote no note.” 

“Yes, yes, you did. Please don’t say you did not. It was about 
a baby—my baby. I—you see—we—we lost our little, little baby.” 

A look of enlightenment and of intense pity dawned on Mrs. How- 
land’s face. The poor creature was demented. The loss of her child 
had driven her mad. Oh, surely she, Mrs. Howland, knew how to 
sympathize with such a suffering one, and she knew a salve which 
might soothe even a heart as sore as this poor mother’s. 
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* Gertrude,” she called, “bring the baby, dear; ” and then, turning 
to the visitors: “ We have a dear little grandchild—a sweet little—— 
Madam!” 

The last word escaped her like an explosive. She saw the eyes 
of the woman before her dilate wildly. Then, with a ery that 
was like that of some entrapped animal suddenly set free, she had 
darted forward. She tore the baby from the arms of the panic-stricken 
Gertrude, and then in an agony of bliss crushed it to her heart. 

“Oh-h!” said Gertrude, backing from her. “ The poor woman! 
What i 

“Violent!” huskily whispered Mrs. Howland, turning for con- 
firmation to the man, who, strangely enough, had thrown his arms 
bodily about the woman and child together. 

Mrs. Howland essayed several times to attract their attention, but 
vainly. She was wringing her hands and saying: “ My poor little 
grandchild! He will be hurt!” 

“Grandchild! That’s good!” 

Her son, Noble, had suddenly appeared. His hands in his pockets, 
he looked jeeringly down at the two women who chiefly interested him. 

“Why, mamma, you old dotard, you, you don’t mean to say you 
are claiming kinship with these strange folk? ” 

She turned upon him sternly. 

“T will have none of your levity at this time.” 

“ Ask them if you’re the kid’s grandma, then?” 

The man was looking at them now, his lean, grave face, with the 
troubled, sleepless eyes, studying them slowly, as though he dully 
speculated upon their exact relation to the matter. 

“You wish to know whose child this is? Ours. Stolen three days 
ago by a vicious nurse whom my wife was obliged to reprimand. We 
later learned she was an adventuress, an ex-geisha, who took positions 
with foreign families coming to Japan, with the object of robbing them 
in some way. Last night it was learned another conspirator assisted 
her, who also acted as maid here—Okiku by name—perhaps you know 
her? She has gone—probably got wind that we were on her track. 
Her going prostrated my wife last night, as we had thought Okiku 
might give us some clue. I feared my wife’s reason was giving way— 
that she would injure herself; but now, you see—she—she—will be 
herself again!” 

Mrs. Howland sat down limply and stared dully at the speaker. 

“How could she have known about us?” she said in a hollow 
voice. 

“Oh, don’t you remember?” put in Gertrude, with a voice half 
vibrating with tears and half with a joy of which she was fearful. 
“They were there that day, Okiku and her friend—in that next room. 
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Oh, they must have listened! And you said—you said you—you would 
befriend and protect the Japanese wife of your son. Don’t you 
remember all you said that day?” 

Mrs. Howland did. 

“Tt’s clear as day to me now,” said Gertrude. “We have been 
deluded idiots—both of us!” 

“ Exactly,” said Noble grimly. 

The man and the woman were going, the woman too entranced 
even to turn to hear or heed the explanations. Mrs. Howland choked 
as she watched them, and two great tears rolled down her furrowed 
cheeks. 

“ T—I—loved that baby,” she said. Then, after another silence, 
she added slowly and painfully: “ And I gave her five hundred dollars. 
I could not conceive of a Japanese adventuress. It seems incredible 
even now.” 

Her son mopped up her tears in a roughly affectionate manner, half 
chiding, half loving. 

“And to think,” she added, gulping down a great sob, “that I 
believed my own son capable of such villainy! ” . 

“Oh, you weren’t the only one,” said he jauntily. “Now, you 
take your punishment like a good fellow, mamma. Go in there and 
blubber it out alone. I want to chastise Gertrude.” 

After Mrs. Howland had gone the pair remained in a silence which 
to one of them at least was hard to bear. She was holding herself 
very stiffly, her proud little head drooping not one jot from its height. 
She knew very well that he was standing squarely in front of her, 
gloating over her discomfiture. Finally she could bear it no longer. 

“ Anyhow,” she said shakily, “ its hair was red.” 

“A color you despise?” he questioned politely. 

For the first time she looked at him directly, and instantly her 
face flamed. 

“T love it!” she said passionately. “It’s your color—dear!” 

She might have said more, but that her very close proximity to her 
lover quite prevented. 


THE ARRAIGNMENT 
BY GRACE MACGOWAN COOKE 


Has God blest him, forsaken you? 
When there was something to be done, 
What did you do? 


|" he has bread, and you have none, 


CHRISTMAS A LA MODE 
By W. Carey Wonderly 


calendar, made the discovery, and Rose-Marie straightway told 
Mother, and Mother told me. 

I was to belong to Father on Christmas day! 

This may sound a bit confusing at first, for most little girls 
belong equally to their parents, I know, but I, Willette Warrington, 
don’t. Ever since I can remember, Mother has lived in our nice 
apartment in Central Park West, and Father has lived down in the 
Fifties, just off the Avenue. And I belong to Mother year in and 
year out excepting three days in each month, and for these three 
days I belong to Father. It is not at all a pleasant arrangement, I 
must confess, for when Rose-Marie packs my little suit-case and 
takes me down to Fifty-something Street I feel just perfectly terrible 
about leaving Mother, but when, three days later, she comes down 
to take me home to Central Park West, I feel equally as sorry for 
Father. For I think Father is the dearest, handsomest father that 
ever lived, just as Mother is the sweetest, loveliest mother in all the 
world. 

If we could only live together in one house, just Father and 
Mother and me, and if I could only belong equally to them as other 
little girls belong equally to their parents, how very, very nice it 
would be! 

I once said something like this to Rose-Marie, only Rose-Marie 
is quite old and doesn’t always understand little girls, so she just 
shook her head and told me never to mention such a thing to Mother. 

“Never, never, never, Miss Billie,” she said, and because it has 
become second nature with Mother and me to always mind her, I 
never have mentioned it. 

You see, Rose-Marie is very fond of giving orders and of being 
obeyed. Sometimes she talks to Mother until Mother cries. She was 
Mother’s nurse when Mother was a girl in New Orleans, and later, 
when Mother married Father and came to live in New York, she came, 
too. Then I came to Mother, and Rose-Marie became my nurse, only 
she never stopped being Mother’s, and she scolds us both whenever 
she can find the slightest excuse for doing so. Still, I love her 


| T was Rose-Marie who, marking the day of my last visit on the 
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dearly, and Mother loves her, and | know that Rose-Marie would 
gladly die for either of us. 

When she made the discovery that my next visit to Fifty-some- 
thing Street would fall upon the twenty-fifth of December, she was 
quite ready to cry her little black eyes out. 

“Perhaps Mr. William won’t send the carriage for Miss Billie 
after all,” she said hopefully. 

“Then you must get a carriage and take her down to him, Rose- 
Marie,” said Mother, drying her pretty eyes. “Billie belongs to 
Mr. Warrington on the twenty-fifth, and that is all there is to it. No 
doubt he will send the carriage on the twenty-fourth, and she will 
stay over until the twenty-sixth, so get her clothes ready, please.” 

Rose-Marie gave a little snort, and went over to the kitchen to 
ery. And Father, sure enough, sent the brougham on the morning 
of the twenty-fourth. 

Rose-Marie had my clothes all packed in the wicker suit-case, and 
Mother and I were standing at the front window when the carriage 
stopped at the door of our apartment-building. 

“ Billie, Billie dear!” cried Mother, clasping me tightly in her 
arms when she caught sight of the carriage which was to take me 
away. 

“Don’t you want me to go, Mother?” I asked, a little unsteadily. 

“Want you to go!” she cried. Then she hesitated and added, 
very calm and self-possessed: “Of course I always want you with 
me, Billie dear, but then so does your father want you, and for 
the next three days you belong to him. So I want you to go.” 

“But now—and to-morrow Christmas-day! Oh, Mother, won't 
I see you to-morrow—won’'t I see you on Christmas-day?” I cried, 
clinging fast to her pretty gown. 

“T’m afraid not, sweetheart,” she said gently. 

“ Mother! ” 

“ Don’t—don’t, Billie!” she begged. 

“But I want you—I want you, Mother, on Christmas-day, of all 
days in the year,” I said. 

She nodded softly, and held me as if she would never let me go 
again. 

“But don’t you want your father too, Billie dear?” she asked. 
“Oh, I know you do, you must! So run along. Dear little girl, run— 
quickly ! ” 

She let me go and pushed me gently from her, and I knew by 
the smile in her big brown eyes that the tears were very near. Mother 
always smiles when she is going to cry, and when Mother cries her 
eyes don’t become red and her face drawn and ugly as most folk’s do. 
Mother is always charming, even when she cries. 
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I called to Rose-Marie and sent her in the other room, and then 
while they were conseling each other, I slipped away and ran down- 
stairs to the waiting carriage. 

“ Good-morning, Johns,” I said to Father’s coachman, and he 
touched his hat and wished me a smiling good-morning in return. 

“T am going down to Father’s alone to-day,” I next told him. 
“ Rose-Marie is going to stay with Mother. So will you please go 
in the hall and get my suit-case and bring it out?” 

Johns is very nice. He fetched my suit-case and helped me into 
the brougham, and was ever so kind and considerate about my comfort 
—just for all the world as if I were a grown lady like Mother. 

“There, I’m ready. Go slowly, Johns; the asphalt must be 
slippery,” I said, with a little nod. 

Father always says that the asphalt streets are treacherous for 
horses after a rain or snow, and there had been a light flurry early in 
the morning. Johns touched his hat and replied, “ Very good, miss,” 
and we moved slowly down the Avenue. 

Father was waiting for me on the steps of the Cordova, and when 
he saw the brougham halt under the marquise and just one little girl 
step out, his face went all a-grin, and he picked me up then and 
there and kissed me. 

“Well, well, well! Where’s Rose-Marie?” he asked, and then I 
told him she had stopped at home. But I did not say a word about 
Mother’s tears to him, because that would only make him sorry, and 
Father is always so happy and alive. 

“So you came all the way down by yourself?” he laughed next. 
“Hello, you are getting to be a big boy, aren’t you?” 

“A big boy ”!—-did you hear him? . 

I am Father’s boy and Mother's girl, for Rose-Marie says Father 
was terribly disappointed when he learned that I was not a really- 
truly boy. Mother cried and named me Willette, for Father’s name 
is William, but that didn’t seem to help much somehow. 

I wish you could see Father’s rooms in the Cordova. They are 
ever so nice, with dark walls and gay rugs and big, substantial-Iooking 
furniture. There’s an open fireplace and a huge old settle with no 
end of red cushions in his den, and it is here we sit of an evening, 
side by side, and talk until bedtime. Somehow I can’t help thinking 
how sweet and comfy Mother would look at one end of the old sofa. 

After we had gone up in the elevator to Father’s apartments, 
he turned to me and asked me about the day’s programme. He 
always leaves everything to me and treats me in every way as if I 
were a grown-up and not a little girl. 

“T’d like to go down to the shops after luncheon,” I told him 
promptly. 
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“Good! Jolly! And where shall we lunch?” he asked next. 

I looked at him, not quite certain. There is a lovely restaurant 
in the Cordova and sometimes we take our meals there, and again 
we have them sent up to the apartment—we always have our break- 
fast sent up. 

“ Suppose we go down to one of the more quiet of the big hotels, 
and lunch there. Will that do, Billie-boy?” he asked presently. 

He always does think of the very nicest things! A big hotel down- 
town! I was glad I had brought my pretty new frock with the hand 
embroidery. 

So Mrs. Johns, who is Father’s man’s wife, hurried in and 
changed my dress, and in a little while I was all ready. When 
Father saw me, he gravely extended his hand, and we shook. 

“You look bully, Bill,’ he said, with an approving nod of his 
handsome head. “Good, old man!” 

We took a hansom this time. Somehow I like hansoms, and so 
does Father. We were both laughing gaily as we entered ours and 
drove away. 

On the Avenue everything and everybody was all a-bustle. Christ- 
mas was in the very air. Against the curtains of the residences on 
either side of the way wreaths of holly and evergreens were hung. 
The entrances of all the big hotels and smart clubs were filled with 
laughing, talking people. 

Even the faces of the passers-by were bright with the season’s 
greeting. It was lovely! 

Then our hansom turned sharply on the snow-carpeted asphalt, and 
we rolled up to the door of the hotel where we were to lunch. 

I can’t tell you all about our little luncheon, but we were ever 
so gay, and Father and I ordered together, he consulting me first 
before choosing a dish. It is a way Father has, and it makes even 
a little girl feel as if she were an empress. 

After luncheon we entered our hansom again and were driven 
away to one of the big shops, where, as Father put it, one can buy 
everything from a collar-button to a steam-launch. Rose-Marie says 
men do not like shopping, but then Rose-Marie doesn’t know every- 
thing in the world, and Father and I had a beautiful time. We 
bought all sorts of gifts for just everybody, and Father didn’t look 
while I selected his present and I did n’t look while he selected mine. 

“Now,” I said, as we came out of the department-store, “I want 
to buy Mother’s gift.” 

“Why, of course,” said Father hurriedly. “What do you want? 
Where do you want to go? I’ll tell the cabby.” 

“T have n’t decided what to get,” I said slowly. “What do you 
think? Can’t you suggest something, Father? ” 
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He shook his head. “I’m afraid I can’t, Billie,’ he told me 
quietly. “Get whatever you think your mother will like—I know 
she will appreciate it all the more if you select it yourself.” 

He put me in the hansom and, jumping in himself, told the man 
to drive slowly up the Avenue. This would give me time to decide 
upon the present and where it should be purchased. I was wavering 
between a set of silver for her Antoinette desk and a pair of green 
Majolica jars for her favorite dwarf pines when our hansom was 
caught in a block. There were two other carriages, a motor-car, a 
surface-car, and three policemen, and I knew it was going to take 
us some time to get out of the confusion. So I sat up and watched. 

Directly abreast of our hansom was another one, ours going north, 
our neighbors coming south, and as I turned my head I looked 
straight into Mother’s eyes! She was the sole occupant of the south- 
coming cab. 

“Mother!” I shouted. “Oh, Mother, Mother!” 

“Billie!” she cried. We had both seen each other together, 
just as we always see everything together. 

“What is the trouble?” began Father, when he, too, turned 
his head and looked into Mother’s lovely eyes. 

She nodded her head in his direction. 

“ How-de-do, Will?” she said softly. 

I saw Father clench his hands tightly; then, “ How-de-do, Nell?” 
he returned. “ Awful block, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, very bad,” said Mother; but she was looking at me sitting 
so proudly at Father’s side, and presently I caught the suspicion of 
a tear in her eyes. Directly a big lump came in my throat. I saw 
how it was—Mother was thinking of Christmas and of her little girl, 
and I was sorry, sorry for her and for Father, too. 

The three of us were quite uncomfortable during the next five 
minutes. Somehow the policemen could n’t straighten out the block, 
and a steady line of vehicles pouring into the Avenue from the 
side street added to the confusion. The surface-cars banged their 
bells, the policemen shouted, and the cabbies swore—all except one, 
that is, and he sat perfectly still on his box and talked beautifully 
to heaven. And all the while our hansom was jammed tightly next 
to Mother’s, and we sat staring straight at each other and saying not 
a word. 

But when I saw Mother in tears—and my eyes are sharp where 
Mother is concerned—I arose to the occasion, as Rose-Marie would 
say, and simply made conversation. 

“T’ve been shopping,” I said, and held up my little gun-metal 
purse Father had bought me at Tiffany’s. “There’s ever so many 
people in the shops, are n’t there?” 
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“ Yes, ever so many,” smiled Mother, and she nodded her appre- 
ciation of my purse. 

“Have you been out very long?” I asked next. 

Really it is hard to make conversation sometimes. 

“Yes—no. No; I came away just after luncheon,” she replied, 
still smiling. 

“Father and I luncheoned down-town,” I told her. 

“That was a charming idea,” she returned. 

“Tt was Father’s idea!” I cried. 

She lowered her eyes and said nothing, and Father, who had 
been silently listening, turned his head and called sharply to a 
newsboy. 

Just then a policeman came up to Mother’s hansom and shouted 
to the cabby. It seemed that the left wheel of Mother’s hansom 
was locked in the right wheel of another carriage in such a way 
as to render it unsafe to pull out. The policeman suggested that 
Mother get out of the cab and find another one, as the block was 
really very bad, and traffic was practically at a standstill all around. 

“But—I can’t get out,” hesitated Mother. “There is not room 
on the ground for me to place my foot even. I don’t see what I 
can do.” 

And the policeman, who of course knew nothing of our affairs, 
said: 

“Step across into the hansom next to you, ma’am. Its wheels 
are safe, and I’m thinking the line will be moving north first.” 

Poor Mother flushed cruelly and said not a word, but just sat 
there looking with pleading eyes at Father. But Father didn’t move 
and neither did he speak, so I took the situation in my two small 
hands and said: 

“Father, won’t you help Mother into our cab?” 

Then the big policeman stared until his face grew red, but the 
next minute he turned away whistling “New York Town.” I knew 
the tune because the pretty actress who has the apartment across 
from ours in Central Park West plays it quite often on her piano. 

Directly I spoke to Father, he was all attention and politeness. 
He stood up and held out his hand to Mother, and carefully helped 
her across into our hansom. I believe Mother would never have come 
only she knew that a great many persons had heard me and were 
watching us, and so she yielded gracefully, as Mother alone can. 

When she was in our cab and sitting down with me squeezed in 
between Father and herself, she raised her eyes and said quietly: 

“Thank you, Will.” 

A moment later the line started, slowly moving northward, and 
our hansom went with the others, Father and Mother and I sitting 
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side by side. It seemed so good just to think of it, although I knew 
it all came of an accident alone, that I could have shouted with 
joy in the most unladylike manner. But Mother says I must always 
remember that I am a gentlewoman, even if I am only six going on 
seven, so you see it would never in the world have done for me to 
have shouted in the street. 

After we had gone two blocks up-town, Father spoke—very quietly 
and with tightly pressed lips. 

“T’ll speak to the man and teil him to stop at the next corner. 
Then I ’ll get out, and you and Billie can have the cab to yourselves.” 

“There is no need for you to get out, Will,” Mother told him 
quickly. “It is I who am the intruder. Have him stop, please, and 
I will find another hansom.” 

“T wouldn't have you do that for the world,” he returned. “I 
shall leave you at the next corner; that is settled.” 

Mother put out her hand and let it rest lightly on Father’s arm. 

“Will,” she cried, “please don’t make me feel worse than I 
already do. I was forced in your cab, by accident it is true, but, 
nevertheless, I did allow you to help me enter it. But that was 
because—people were—watching us—and I thought—it best. Now 
that we are out of the tangle, I must thank you and ask you to set 
me down—at once! Else I shall never forgive you.” 

“You have already promised me that,” said Father, with a queer, 
strange laugh. 

And they continued to talk, and the hansom continued on its 
way, and nobody but myself noticed that we had got well up-town 
and were within two blocks of the apartment-building in Central 
Park West, where Mother and I live. 

So, quite unobserved, I spoke up the tube to the cabby, and said: 

“The Strathmore, and quickly, please! ” 

We turned down a cross street into another, and before one could 
say “Jack Robinson ” we had stopped at the door of the Strathmore. 

“Oh!” cried Mother. 

“What is this?” frowned Father. 

But he leaped out on the snow-covered pavement and gave Mother 
his hand. A moment later we all hurried up the steps and—stopped 
in the lobby! 

“Thank you,” said Mother. “You are very kind.” 

Father laughed. “Oh, not at all,” he told her. “This is not a 
case of being kind—exactly.” 

Mother stroked the fur of her pretty sable muff, but Father 
showed no inclination to go. People whom we knew came down in 
the elevator and nodded to Mother and me as they went out, and 
Mother moved uncomfortably, but still Father stayed. 
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Then, “ Won’t you come in—for a little—a cup of tea, perhaps? ” 
asked Mother slowly. 

I don’t know what Father would have answered, so I took no 
chances. I threw my arms around his neck and whispered that 
he must—I wanted to show him where the Majolica jars were to go. 

“Do come!” I cried, and looked at Mother to further second 
my invitation. 

“Yes, do,” she said, without raising her eyes. 

“Thanks, I will!” cried Father, and we all went up in the eleva- 
tor together. 

When we were safely in Mother’s pretty sitting-room and I had 
securely locked the door, I slipped away and left them together. 
Somehow it seemed as if they would get along better without me 
just then, and, besides, I think I had helped a lot as it was for 
a mere little girl, don’t you? 


An hour later—it seemed hours and hour later, although it really 
was n’t, of course—I went back and found Mother in Father’s arms. 
“Never again,” I heard her say, and right away I knew what that 
meant. 

“ Oh, won’t we have a bully Christmas?” I cried joyfully. “ Father 
and Mother and I—what a lovely, lovely time we ’ll have together!” 

“You can wager anything you own that we will,” laughed Father. 
“Why, it will be a regular Christmas @ la Mode, eh, Nell?” 

And then he kissed Mother, and Mother hid her happy face on 
his broad shoulder, and I was oh, so happy! 

Merry Christmas, indeed! 


THE DREAMER 
BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 
His dreams more precious than refinéd gold. 


Had men not dreamed of greater things to be, 
Then lesser things on every side we’d see. 


(CO not the Dreamer, but more wisely hold 


The fancies of the bygone centuries 

Are counted ’mongst to-day’s realities, 

And form the firm foundation on which Youth 
Doth surer rear the edifice of Truth! 
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GIANNONE’S GIRL 


By William Hamilton Osborne 


by the seaside, and sank down in the shadow of the Rock. For 
an instant she was silent, glancing hither, thither. Suddenly 
but cautiously she lifted up her voice. 

“ Pietro,” she exclaimed in tremolo, “ Pietro Giannone. Come to 
me. Come ”—this in a whisper—“ my love . . . tome.” 

There was no answer. There was no sound, no movement, save 
the incessant throbbing of the sea. Waves thrust themselves almost to 
her tiny feet, and then retreated, as though embarrassed and ashamed 
at the sight of those too tempting ankles; and then came on with an- 
other rush of hopeless ardor, only to recede once more. But she noted 
not the waves; she did n’t even know that they too were beating out her 
own refrain: “Piet-rro . . . Gi-an-no-ne .. . come 
tome .. . tome.” She didn’t realize that the sea knew him, 
too—knew Pietro as a brother, and ever held a ready, welcoming hand 
toward him. The girl rose to her feet, and leaned against the Rock— 
a bewildering bit of womanhood against a jagged background; above 
her an unsullied sky of elemental blue ; to the right, the sea, drinking in 
the heaven and deepening its hue; in the foreground a narrow strip 
of yellow sand; the Rock, gray, colorless, sheltering, however, all the 
colors of the rainbow draped about Addolorata Russe’s form. 

She was fourteen, was Addolorata Russe—with the seductive fulness 
of early maturity upon her. She was slender, petite, graceful, but well 
rounded, full bosomed. There was a dull red, healthy glow upon her 
olive cheek; there were red lips; there were white teeth. And as for 
her eyes—ah, well, signor, after all, what is the use! But it was a 
faulty canvas; the painter’s brush had slipped. Addolorata Russe, one 
of the fittest mates that those blue heavens ever looked upon, was— 
alone; with nothing to lean against but the jagged bit of rock. And 
yet upon the instant she turned and clung to this inanimate protector ; 
flung her arms about it, pressed her young bosom close upon it; wept. 

“IT . . . I go,” she wailed, “forever. I shall not come again. 
Never again.” 

She clung there, throbbing, sobbing ; insistent, as though fearful that 
some human force might tear her from her refuge. Not for long, 


A DDOLORATA RUSSE crept softly through the clump of bushes 
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however, did she cling; for behind her, on the far side of the clump of 
bushes, something human, something lithe, something stealthy, made its 
way toward her; bounding noiselessly over obstructions, gliding noise- 
lessly toward her. For one instant this interloper stood behind the 
girl, gloating upon her, watching the heave of her young body as it 
pressed against the stone. Then two strong hands were placed upon 
her shoulders, and a face was thrust into her line of vision. 

Addolorata screamed—a little, shrill-voiced feminine ejaculation. 

“ Eye—yah!” she exclaimed. “It is thou, Pietro mine. I feared 
that never would you come.” 

Pietro’s eyes were laughing, but he sobered. He held one arm about 
the girl, and placed his other hand against her neck, and bent down 
and kissed her squarely on the lips, once, twice, thrice. Then he 
released her, and stood, with his hands on his hips, looking at her, look- 
ing into the depths of Addolorata’s eyes. Ah, signor, there is never 
any knowing what those eyes say to a man. And yet, while woman- 
hood rested so fully upon Addolorata, manhood had not yet left its im- 
press upon Pietro Giannone. He was sixteen—more than sixteen ; but 
yet a boy—tall as a man, strong as a man, but a boy, curly-haired, 
with laughing lips and eyes. He looked upon Addolorata not as a man 
of thirty might, wetting his lips and drawing deep breaths—not as 
Belfatto of New York had looked upon her only the year before; no; 
youth still held its grip upon the ideal in Pietro Giannone. However 
much of the woman she might seem to others, Addolorata still was an 
angel to him. So he stood, his head whirling, bewildered, intoxicated 
by something that he could not understand. And Addolorata cast her 
eyes down upon the ground and watched his feet, his strong, brown, 
well shaped feet, as he dug them into the sand. He was bare-legged, 
was Pietro—bare-legged to the knees. He wore a shirt, falling open 
at the neck, a ragged shirt; and a ragged pair of trousers, abbreviated 
and ending in a fringe. His arms were brown; his legs were brown. 
He tore his glance from the girl for an instant, and gazed out across 
the sea. The sea, responsive, dashed up and kissed his feet, and whis- 
pered, whispered to him: “ Pietro—come—to me.” 

The girl must have heard that whisper, for as the boy looked she 
touched him lightly on the shoulder and pointed toward the waters. 

“ Swim,” she commanded. 

Pietro Giannone needed no second invitation. Clad as he was, he 
bounded into a running stride, flung himself headforemost into the 
air, and disappeared under the first huge wave that met him. 

“ Eye—yah!” he delightedly exclaimed, coming up and blowing 
noisily. “He is mischievous this morning, this old rascal of a sea. 
The winds lashed him too much yesterday. He pulls my feet from 
under me. So! Watch me now.” 
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The girl watched, watched, watched—and there was much to see. 
Ten times Pietro turned a somersault in the water—all without stop- 
ping, over, over, over. Then suddenly he stood on his head—on what, 
nobody knows, for he was in deep water; and thrust his feet out into 
the air, upside down as he was, and made much humor with his toes. 
Addolorata laughed aloud. And then she sobered, and drew long, 
admiring breaths. For Pietro now was doing what she liked the most— 
swimming straight ahead, straight out to sea, swimming against time, 
fast, faster. She gloried in the full, long, regular sweep of those 
brown, muscular arms, she watched for the play of the neck and back 
muscles, as Pietro turned, evenly, musically, first on one side and then 
upon the other—far out, out, out, until he was nothing but a dot of 
black and a flash of brown upon the sky-lit sea. Then he came back 
toward her, straight as an arrow, graceful as a dolphin; all the while 
looking, laughing toward her, beckoning to her. And so until he came 
within some fifty yards of shore; then without warning, without a 
struggle, he sank from sight. There was no ripple, no bubbles, no 
struggle. He disappeared from sight, and that was all. The agitated 
sea kept rolling in, giving no sign. The girl’s heart leaped to her 
throat; the flush faded from her cheek. 

“Pietro!” she screamed. There was no answer. There was noth- 
ing but the sky, the sea, the sand. An instant that seemed an eternity 
passed. Addolorata wondered to herself whether it was all a dream; 
whether Pietro had, in fact, come there, in flesh, and kissed her, and 
gone to swim at her command. She shook herself; pressed her hand 
against her head and tried to think. Then, in a frenzy, she rushed 
to the water’s edge, thrust her arms wildly into the air, and pleaded 
with Pietro to come back, pleaded with the sea to give him up to her. 
It was just as despair was settling down upon her that she recalled 
the fact that she was young, strong, able, and that—blessed Mother 
of God!—she knew how to swim. She tore at her garments. She 
would—she must—save Pietro. She— 

“ Eye—yah!” exclaimed a voice at her feet. A dripping form rose 
from the sea and flung itself full length upon the warm sand. It was 
Pietro. He panted for breath, but smiled a smile of triumph. “ Not 
so bad, little one,” he said, “after that long journey overhead, to 
finish underneath. Never in my life have I done so well as now. It 
was because you were here to watch me. But what—what is the 
trouble, little one?” ; 

He leaped to his feet and caught her in his arms. She trembled 
_ and would have fallen but for him. She sobbed against his breast. 

“T—I thought—you were—no more,” she wailed. 

He comforted her. He begged her pardon for the fright that he 
had given her. He waved his clenched hand toward the sea. “He 
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shall never get the best of me, the old rascal,” he reassured her, “ for 
I—am I not the expert? I am a fish. I am a water rat. So. So.” 

As they stood there, quivering, a change of another kind crept over 
the girl: a steady gloom seemed to settle down upon her. Her mouth 
became set, her features hardened, her brow lowered itself over her 
eyes. 
“T wish, now,” she went on—“I almost wish—Mother of God, 
absolve me!—that you had stayed there, underneath; that you had 
never come back to me; for then ”—she tore once more at her garments, 
as though to make ready for a plunge—“I should have come to you— 
we should have lain together—underneath. . . . It is the last 
time,” she faltered. “I go away. . . I go away to-morrow.” 

Pietro paled. “As—to a convent?” he inquired, aghast. 

The girl shook her head. “My father . . . mymother ... 
myself . . . to America.” She stopped, and clenched her teeth. 
“To marry,” she concluded. 

“ Marry? ” echoed Pietro, with bloodless lips. “To marry whom?” 

The girl’s eyes dulled. “Belfatto, private banker,” she returned. 
Pietro turned and gazed seaward. It seemed to him that his heart 
would never start to beat. Belfatto, private banker, of New York— 
he knew Belfatto, the sleek countryman who had come back last year. 
Belfatto, private banker, and Addolorata Russo. The boy looked down 
at his ragged garments. They were his sole possessions. A shirt, open 
at the neck; a ragged pair of trousers, fringed at the knee—those and 
Addolorata were all that had belonged to him. Now he would be alone 
—alone with his rags—and the sea. He laughed hysterically. Well, 
why not? Women with eyes like that—they were for private bankers. 
Surely! Why not? Who was he—Pietro Giannone—after all? 

The girl suddenly thrust her hand into her bosom, and tore from 
her neck a narrow bit of ribbon. Suspended from the bit of ribbon 
was a coin—a punctured coin, yellow, hard, but still warm from contact 
with her flesh. It was United States currency, a twenty-dollar gold 
piece, worth anywhere almost its weight in gold. 

“ For—you,” whispered the girl to him. 

He took it, wonderingly. “ From—whence?” he _— 

“From America,” she answered. “Big money—a nickel piece, 
they call it.” ‘ 

“For me?” he faltered, testing its weight. Then suddenly he 
turned upon her fiercely. “From Belfatto, private banker?” he 
exclaimed. “A present sent to you, from him?” 

The girl nodded, desperately. “It is all I have to give thee,” she 
replied. 

“From Belfatto, private banker!” he exclaimed, striding suddenly 
from youth to manhood. “Pah!” Beside himself with rage and dis- 
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appointment, he held the coin at arms’ length and spat upon it. Then 
he flung it from him into the sea. The girl uttered a cry, and made an 
effort to prevent this act of desperation. Then she was passive, motion- 
less, silent. 

“ We start from Naples,” she finally said. She looked him full in 
the eye. Her glance was that of a woman who plans, who calculates, 
who arranges; who, above all, hopes. He caught something of the 
purpose of this glance, when suddenly he felt the impact of a broad 
hand across his back, and both he and the girl turned to face a broad, 
squat man of middle age, whose face was distorted with passion and 
unqualified displeasure. 

It was Russe, the sire of Addolorata. Pietro shrank within him- 
self. “Out of my sight, water rat!” exclaimed Russo. “What do 
such as you with the betrothed of an American millionaire? As for 
you, little one,” he said to his daughter, “come with me.” 

Addolorata obeyed. She shrank also, but Russo did not strike her. 
He felt that he could not well afford to chastise her. She must be 
carefully cared for, nursed as a hot-house plant, kept well fed and in 
good health, for had not Belfatto, the multi-millionaire, informed him, 
Russo, with his—Belfatto’s—own lips, that he, Belfatto, liked them 
plump. So, with but a mild rebuke upon his fatherly lips, Russo 
dragged the girl away, around the clump of bushes, over the little 
ridge, and out of sight. Pietro watched, but there was no farewell 
glance. He leaned against the Rock and gritted his teeth, and wept 
and plucked and tore at his shirt. Then suddenly he stopped, and 
jerked himself together ; stepped to the water’s edge and peered into the 
sea. Then, springing quickly forward, he dived into the blue water. 
He rose and dived again; dived and rose again. For a full hour he 
kept this up. Finally, with an air of triumph, he strode dripping 
from the water, for the last time. 

“T have done it!” he exclaimed softly to himself, glancing into the 
palm of his right hand. In that palm there lay a bright yellow, punc- 
tured coin of gold—Belfatto’s New York “nickel.” 

“ At any rate,” quoth Pietro, “it will carry me to Naples 
maybe it will carry me to her . . . my little one . . . my 
little . . . mine.” 


It was when the Mesopotamia was three days out that he crawled 
out of her hold and for the first time showed himself—Pietro Gian- 
none, stowaway, starved, weak—a gaunt, lean rat. They seized him, 
carried him across the steerage deck in full sight of the curious first- 
cabin passengers, most of whom marvelled at the beauty of this half- 
clad son of the southern skies; carried him then through the horde of 


steerage passengers—yes, even through a little group composed of 
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Russo, Russo’s wife, and—Her. She said nothing; only stared. Pietro 
said nothing, but his soul leaped into his eyes as he saw the flush creep 
from her neck into her forehead. But Russo had a great deal to say, 
and he said it, particularly to such of the officers of the Mesopotamia 
as he came in contact with—explaining that his daughter was betrothed 
to a multi-millionaire of the Borough of Manhattan, in the Province 
of East Side; and that this assassin, Giannone, had best be knifed 
and dropped overboard at the earliest possible moment. Instead of 
which, however, the Mesopotamia fed Giannone to his fill, let him sleep 
off his meal, and then set him to work, with two other stowaways who 
had crept aboard the ship. 

“When we reach New York,” Russo explained to his wife and 
daughter, “he will be killed according to law. He shall never bother 
us again.” 

Addolorata shivered, and held her peace. But, little by little, she 
made inquiries on her own behalf. 

“ What will become of that bloodthirsty, dangerous scoundrel of a 
stowaway?” she asked of neighbors. The neighbors asked the Meso- 
potamia, and the Mesopotamia answered. , 

“He goes back on the next boat, that’s all. Deported,” so they 
said. 

And little Addolorata shivered all the more. 


Archibald Barclay Steele, Esquire, paced moodily up and down 
the veranda of the Shore Front Club, and glanced balefully into the 
waters underneath. 

“ Billy,” he said to Mr. Billy Worthington, who lounged upon the 
rail, “it’s a damnable outrage. We can clean ’em up on everything 
but that one-mile swim.” 

Billy Worthington nodded. “And we could clean ’em up on that 
if they ’d play fair.” He shook his clenched hand in the direction of 
the Bay Island Yacht Club, a quarter of a mile further on, along the 
Sound. And even as they spoke there appeared on the balcony of the 
Bay Island Yacht Club-house a lanky individual in light green flannels 
and a hat to match, pulling genially upon a pipe. 

“There ’s the culprit now,” said Archie Steele. 

Mrs. Archie Steele leaned forward. “Who’s the culprit,” she 
queried, “and what ’s he done? ” 

“Tt’s Fred Gall,” returned Billy Worthington. “He’s going to 
yank the one-mile swim away from us at the Events next week.” 

Mrs. Archie Steele sipped at a straw. “ How in the world can he 
yank it away from you?” she asked in surprise. “He’s never been 


able to do it before.” 
“ Nobody in the whole Bay Island crowd has ever been able to do it 
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before, and nobody ever would be able to do it in the future if it 
was n’t for Spink. And Fred Gall is responsible for him.” 

“ And who is Spink?” asked Mrs. Archie. 

Worthington raised his eyebrows. “Hasn’t Archie told you?” 
he inquired. “Spink is a grocer’s boy back here in the village—one of 
the natives—runs a wagon and weighs out sugar Saturdays. That’s 
Spink.” 

“ And the devil of it is, Madge,” added Archie, “ Spink knows how 
to swim.” 

Mrs. Archie took another genteel pull upon the straws, and then 
pushed away the tall glass. “ But,” she protested, “ how can he qualify 
in the Events? He isn’t a member of the Bay Island Club.” 

Worthington smote a white pillar with his open hand. “ Oh, yes, 
he is,” he answered ; “ that ’s where Fred Gall’s finesse comes in. Spink 
is a member of the club, duly proposed, seconded, and admitted, with 
all privileges, and not a black ball in the hat. They won’t let him in 
the building, though, and nobody has a word to say to him socially, 
and he spends all his time with the chauffeurs in the courtyard, but he’s 
a member of the club all right, all right.” 

“Impossible!” the lady still protested. “Why, to be a member 
of the Bay Island, he’s got to own a yacht.” 

Archie Steele snorted. “ He does own one,” he said. “ Fred Gall 
has given him a bill of sale for one of his—the Melba. Oh, yes, Spink 
owns a yacht, and he will, too, until after the Event.” 

“ And the dickens of it is, Mrs. Archie,’ went on Worthington, 
“that there is n’t a better one-mile swimmer in the world, in my opin- 
ion, than this chap Spink. That’s how it hurts. We’re going to lose 
that one-mile swim, that’s all.” 

An officer approached the three—a white-coated officer with a naval 
cap and brass buttons; stepped to Archie Steele and saluted. “The 
Malaprop is at your service, sir,” he said. 

Archie nodded carelessly, looked over the rail into the roads toward 
the Malaprop, the smallest of his yachts, and then shooed Worthington 
and Mrs. Archie on ahead of him. 

“Where to, Arch? ” she inquired. 

“Um-m,” returned Archie Steele. “Up the North River, I sup- 
pose, where we can see some folks, and cut a ferry-boat or so in two.” 

The three stepped aboard, the owner’s little flag scrambled swiftly 
up the mast, and the Malaprop swung swiftly into her accustomed stride. 

It was after lunch. The day was warm and balmy; just a slight 
breeze rippled across the after deck. Archie Steele and Billy Worth- 
ington were sipping Scotch and soda and smoking long black, murder- 
ous-looking cigars, and Mrs. Archie was looking through the advertise- 
ments in a current magazine. A small white side-wheeler suddenly 
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churned past the Malaprop, bound east. Archie opened his eyes and 
blew a smoke ring. 

“ Ellis Island boat,” he said, just to make talk. 

Worthington nodded, and the two men lazily watched her as she 
receded into the distance. Suddenly Archie rose to his feet in some 
excitement. 

“Man overboard!” he yelled. 

Mrs. Archie glanced up. “‘Too much tobacco, Arch,” she said. 
“You ’re seeing things.” 

Archie passed her a pair of field-glasses. “See for yourself,” he 
said. He pushed a button and gave an order. The Malaprop swung 
on her heel at once, and, following her nose, rapidly retraced her steps. 

“We'll never make him,” said Worthington. “He’ll go under 
before we can get a boat to him, I’m afraid.” 

“Let me have those glasses, please,” exclaimed Archie excitedly, 
applying them to his eyes at once, and keeping them glued there. 

“By George!” he exclaimed. “He’s a wonder, that chap. He’s 
got a tremendous sweep. Look at that stroke, and that. He covers 
a mile of water every time he turns. Look at that . ... and 
that!” 

“ And look at that,” said Archie. “The side-wheeler is after him.” 

“They ll get him, too,” said Archie. “They ’re a blamed sight 
closer on him than we are. Billy,” he went on, thrusting the glasses 
into the hands of Worthington, “just watch that fellow swim. He 
does n’t tire—he does n’t show a sign of giving in. And, by George! 
he’s almost as fast as that old tub herself.” 

“ W-w-what! ” suddenly cried out Billy, at the glasses. “It’s all 
over. He’s gone down.” 

“Not on your life,” returned Archie, taking another sweep at the 
magnifiers. “He’s got the strength of a horse. By George!” he said 
softly, “he has gone down. And they almost got him, too. His heart 
gave out, I guess. His strength certainly did not.” 

In another half-minute the Malaprop had pulled up alongside the 
Thomas J. Wilkes, the superannuated side-wheeler. 

“Ts he a goner? ” queried Worthington of the other captain, through 
the megaphone. 

“ Looks like it,” answered the Wilkes. 

“Crew or passenger?” 

“Deported immigrant, going back to Italy,” shouted the Wilkes. 
She hung about the spot for a moment. “Got to make a liner,” she 
exclaimed. “If you see anything, please let us know.” 

Slowly she veered off, turned about, and passed on. The Malaprop 
hovered about the place. Archie, Mrs. Archie, Billy Worthington, and 
the crew hung over the rail, scanning the immediate vicinity in all 
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directions. Suddenly Archie Steele felt his heart jump into his 
mouth. 
“ Look at him!” heyyelled. 

Not thirty yards away a dark head thrust itself from the surface 
of the water for an instant, a face lifted itself up and took a breath of 
air, and then the face and head disappeared ; once more bobbed up, and 
once more disappeared. Finally, with a last exhaustive effort, but with 
big, bold strokes that did effective work, the swimmer slid, face, head, 
and body, across the top of the ripples and caught a landing rail in 
both hands and hung there limp. 

They fetched him aboard. He lay on the deck, wet, almost drowned, 
taking deep breaths ; heart pounding against his ribs ; his breast heaving. 

“ Addolorata mio,” he murmured. 

Archie fed him with champagne, and he revived. He started up, 
looked wildly about him, and sank back, apparently relieved. 

“What gets me,” said Archie, “is how he did it. He swam under 
water for a devil of a long while, and for a devil of a long distance. 
He—he must know how to swim.” 

They carried him downstairs into the saloon and laid him on a 
cushion. “ He’s handsome, any way,” said Mrs. Archie. 

“ Addolorata mio,” sighed the lad. 

“What does he say?” asked Archie. 

Mrs. Archie nodded. “Probably talking about a girl,” she 
answered. 

The lad opened his eyes and looked at her. Then he began in his 
soft tongue, to explain his troubles. Mrs. Archie listened, and replied. 
She knew the tongue and even understood the patois. She listened, 
and as she listened, moisture filled her eyes. 

“TI guess, Archie,” she said softly, “that we won’t surrender him 
to the authorities—we won’t let him be deported—not just yet.” 

Archie smoked deeply. “ Why not?” he asked. 

“ Poor fellow, he’s in love,” she answered. 

Archie laughed aloud. He looked Billy Worthington squarely in 
the eye, and Billy mysteriously returned the compliment. 

“That ’s a woman’s reason, but it goes,” said Billy gently. And 
then they laughed again. 

“ Arch,” she went on, “do you know Belfatto, private banker ? ” 

“Heard of him, I think. East Sider—the sort of chap who has 
a run on his bank on purpose just before interest day, so all his cus- 
tomers will draw out and lose their interest. Then they come back 
and put it all in again too late. He makes the rest.” 

“What about him?” queried Billy Worthington. 

She told the story—the story of the love of Pietro Giannone for 
Addolorata Russo. They listened, and they coughed and spluttered 
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and smoked hard, and went up-stairs and swallowed down another 
Scotch and soda. 

“ Quite a spiel,” said Arch to Worthington. 

The very next day Archie stopped his machine at Belfatto’s place on 
the East Side. A greasy gentleman behind a counter nodded to him. 
It was Belfatto, private banker. Archie pulled out a roll of bills. 

“Mr. Belfatto,” he said, passing them over, “I want to open an 
account with you—a few hundreds or so. My name,” he added, “is 
Archibald Barclay Steele.” 

“ Aha!” quoth Belfatto. ‘“ Archibald a-Barclay Steele. The owner 
of a-horse a-Lazy Girl.” 

Archie’s eyes brightened. “She’s a great mare, isn’t she?” he 
asked. “Do you know Lazy Girl?” 

Belfatto shrugged and smiled a satisfied smile. “I bet my. mon 
on a-Lazy Girl. I win one, two, three time. I win.” 

“ What do you think of her stride? ” asked Archie. 

Belfatto shook his head. “I a-never see a-her,” he replied. 

“ What?” yelled Archie. ‘“ How do you bet on her, then?” 

Belfatto shrugged his shoulders. “ A-poolroom—so,” he said. 

Archie pursed his lips. “So that’s the kind of a sport you are!” 
he returned disgustedly. “ Well, fill me out a pass-book, and I ’Il go.” 

As he was leaving, Belfatto came around in front and touched 
him on the arm. “ Mees-ter Steele,” he whispered, “a little tip upon 
the Stock Exchange, if you a-please. Just a little tip. I get a tip 
from a-you, I put up one hunner dol, I get a-back ten thousand. A 
little tip. You please.” 

Steele shook his head and climbed into his car. “ Well,” he said to 
Madge, his wife, a few hours later, “I made short work of Signor Bel- 
fatto. He won’t have time to get married for the next few days. I 
became a depositor of his, sent the Superintendent of Banking an affi- 
davit of my conversation with him, showing that he was a reckless 
gambler; and the inspectors are over there now pawing over everything 
he’s got—after spraying it, of course, with a patent disinfectant.” 

“Did you find the girl?” she queried. 

“Well, now,” returned Archie, “did you ever know me to start 
out to do anything that I did n’t accomplish? I’ve been to the immi- 
gration office, and I ’ve seen Belfatto, and that’s enough for you. Get 
Romeo out here on the veranda. I want to talk to him, through you.” 


Two men in swimming suits stood side by side upon a float. Be- 
hind them stood a man with pistol raised in air. He did not fire it. 
A man in a light green suit sauntered down upon the float. This was 
Fred Gall. 

“Hold on,” he said to Archie Steele, “ we protest your man.” 
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Archie raised his eyebrows. He lowered the pistol. “ You protest 
Count Giannone?” he exclaimed. “Why didn’t you say so before? ” 

“Did n’t have to say so until now under the rules of this contest,” 
returned Fred Gall. “Count Giannone?” he inquired. 

“Count Giannone,” suavely answered Steele. “A nobleman of 
Italy.” 

“He’s not qualified.” 

Archie shrugged his shoulders and turned to Billy Worthington. 
“We shall have to apologize to the Count for this,” he said. “ Quali- 
fied!” he went on. “He’s the most popular member of the club. 
And besides,” he added, “he owns the Malaprop—I sold it to him; and 
Billy sold his motor-boat, the Wasp. Qualified! Is Spink?” 

He fired the pistol. Two forms leaped into the air and disappeared 
and rose again, striking out shoulder to shoulder, side by side—Spink 
and Pietro Giannone. The one-mile swim was on. 

Now, Spink, the grocer’s clerk, was a very clever article. His trick 
was to keep behind his antagonist until the goal was in sight, taking it 
easy, letting the other chap make the pace; and then at the end he 
would execute a mighty spurt, and land an arm ahead of the game. 
He adopted these tactics now. But he had a weakness, Spink. He 
needed a pace-maker. He had no idea of speed other than to keep up 
with the man ahead. And this time he met his match. For suddenly, 
at some place toward the finish of the course, and long before Spink 
had started in to spurt, a strange thing happened. His antagonist com- 
pletely disappeared from sight. Spectators gasped; women grew 
excited, hysterical. 

Spink only smiled in spite of his exhausted condition. He knew 
that his opponent would n’t drown, with the motor-boats all about, and 
if he did, he was nothing but a Dago, anyhow—even though he was a 
count. But Spink realized with considerable elation that the race was 
already his. It was simply a question of paddling over the course, and 
he paddled . . . paddled . . . paddled. Suddenly, however, 
there was a loud shout. A dark head lifted itself from the water 
away up ahead; a brown arm shot out, and then another. And then 
Pietro Giannone, winner of the race, clutched the finish float and was 
lifted up to terra firma. 

Gall, from his launch, sneered. “ Only a trick race,” he exclaimed. 
“ Spink would have beaten him if he’d stayed on top.” 

Archie Steele laughed aloud. “Would Spink have beaten him?” 
he queried. “ You blamed idiot, look at your watch!” 

Fred Gall looked and gasped. A marvellous thing had happened 
under his very nose. The crowd looked at their watches, compared 
notes, marvelled. Inside of half an hour New York had the news. 
Paris was getting it hot over the wire. University men in London dis- 
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cussed it in their lodgings. Athletic clubs held up their hands in blank 
astonishment. All over a simple little fact: Pietro Giannone, expert 
of the Shore Front Club, swimming on and under water, had beaten 
to a frazzle the world record for the one-mile swim. That’sall. 

Or nearly all. For no sooner had Giannone been hauled aboard 
the finish float; no sooner had he staggered toward the land, than 
another strange thing happened. A lithe little figure darted out from 
behind Mrs. Archie Steele, a little figure all bedecked in color, face 
flushed, form quivering, and blocked the path of the champion of the 
world. Pietro Giannone stopped short, turned pale, and tottered. He 
looked above him to see whether the sky had turned to the deep blue 
he knew so well ; looked to see whether its color was reflected in the sea ; 
to see whether the sea and the Rock were there. They were not, but 
she was there, crouching against him, trembling with the eagerness of 
love. 

“ Addslorata mio!” he exclaimed, crushing her against him. 

“ Pietro Giannone,” she replied. 


THE FARM-WIFE 


BY REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 


HERE ends the road across the hill? . 
W I do not know—I do not know; 
But all day long and all the night 

I long to go—I long to go! 


It runs so straight beneath the sun, 
So white beneath the moon; 

It calls me from my work and dreams, 
And I must answer—soon. 


I bolt my door, I do my tasks, 
I kiss my goodman’s cheek— 
Yet I cannot hear my baby’s laugh 
For what the Road would speak. 


Where ends the road? I only know 
Here, from the pasture-bars, 

It is familiar to the sun 
And mistress to the stars. 
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THE LITTLE BROTHERS’ 


THE LAND OF THE LEFT BEHIND 
By Edith Ayrton Zangwill 


“T kiss you and kiss you, 
My pigeon, my own; 
Ah, how I shall miss you 
When you have grown.” 
—YEATS. 


HERE are so many children whom I have lost, albeit I never had 

T but one. Nor has my house ever stood desolate. For every 

time a little being vanished, another has come to fill his empty 

place, before I even knew that it was empty. And the last comer was 

always very dear to me. Yet my heart ever yearned after the other. 

It yearns after all the others, all the little sons who like pearls of an 
ascending size were strung on the thread of my single consciousness. 

But on the days when the thought of them is stirring in me closely, 
I hold this clue of my consciousness and slip into the land of the left 
behind. And there I find them again, all my sons together. And they 
know me; and they welcome me. But one another they do not know; 
they may not speak together. With one another the little brothers 
can never play. 

And the first whom I see there is a callow babe, a babe of but some 
hours. And I give a cry of happiness, for he is my own, my little one, 
with dusky eyes and skin white as alabaster. Not yet has he had the 
leisure to don life’s ornaments; the essentials are barely within his 
wavering grasp. Sans teeth, some hair, sans everything—even in my 
eyes he is hardly beautiful. I curve my arm around him and feel again 
the strength of his utter helplessness. I look at him, and his smallness 
shuts out all beside. There he lies at my heart, very still and silent. 
The world is too great for his new understanding. 

But on the sward at my feet there plays another child. A lusty 
youngling this and barely to be contained by the second robe of infancy. 
His face is tamed and ruddy and a soft, fair down covers his cherished 
head. He has eyebrows too and lashes to his very great adornment. 
And even as I look he waves his arms and laughs aloud with little 
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shrieks of merriment. Forsooth this minnock is at home with life; 
he feels himself royally entertained. Then a nodding daisy summons 
him, and he strives towards it. But ever as he crawls he finds himself 
more distant. At last, of a sudden, his resolute, breathless struggles 
reveal to him the secret of progression. A few laborious moments and 
he has attained his quest. And, as he thrusts out a dimpled, dabbing 
hand to seize his treasure, he looks up and laughs again in triumph. 
And lo! his eyes are brown. 

And now I see across the shaven lawn a tiny boy who runs. Very 
tiny he seems, despite the proud plurality of masculine attire. The 
suit he has is such as fishers wear, but of pale blue, as more befitting 
a brief fifteen months of immaturity. Suddenly, as I watch, he falls, 
sprawling headlong on the sward. But up he scrambles with joyous 
unconcern and runs again at double. He runs, because he knows not 
yet how to walk. And as he stands beside me, steadying himself by my 
gown, I catch a glimpse of little pearly teeth. And the sunlight on his 
golden hair turns it into an angel’s aureole. But with the aureole 
the angel stops. For this is a veritable imp, compact of winsome 
roguery. And now he has spied out a book, a mighty tome, and with 
much labor drags it unto me. “Up, up!” he cries with pretty empery. 
But as I take him on my knee and turn the pictured pages, telling him 
the tale the while, he falls into a trancéd spell. And I marvel at his 
comprehension, for his own words come rare and solitary. And when 
I have made an end, he nestles back his head and with a new loving 
gesture rubs his cheek on mine. Then the foolish tears spring into 
my eyes for happiness. 

Yet other little lads there be, playing all around. And one, the 
prettiest of them all, brings a laugh to my heart, so busy is he over his 
own affairs, so absorbed, so resolute. Affairs of weight they be in truth, 
as his quick breathing testifies, for he pusheth a miniature green bar- 
row heaped high with rounded stones. Sometimes, amid his labors, he 
will pause and brush the curls back from his damp brow, leaving, as 
he does so, memories of grimy little hands. And the hair of this child 
is dark, though the meshed in flecks of gold give it a bronze hue, strange 
and beautiful. And ever as he toils, he discourseth of many things; 
small need is there to complain of lack of loquacity in the four-year 
son. Now he is speaking of his career, for he will be an admiral, he 
says, or an Italian organ-man, or perchance an “ingineer.” And may 
he that night sleep in his bath, he demandeth of me suddenly. Then, 
with a certain suggestiveness, the topic changes to the merits of home- 
brewed ginger beer. So full is the child of talk that he takes but little 
heed whether there are any nigh to hear him. The words ripple out 
like water under a bridge—a bridge that may be built by the engineer. 
But now it is not bridges that concern him. No, he whispers to me 
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privily, some day his pussy-cat will die and he is making ready a little 
place wherein to bury her. 

Not very far distant stands another boy, taller this one and slight, 
with brown, close-cropped hair. He wears his first Norfolk suit, and 
on his face one reads the proud consciousness of many pockets. This 
boy has a sachel at his back and discourses in manly wise of cricket and 
a punctured bicycle and the “ other chaps at school.” And as he talks 
he turns the pages of an album; photographs it holds, photographs of 
all the other children nestling round me, the little brothers of whom 
the big boy is so strangely unaware. And as he turns the pages he 
comes upon the picture of the youngest one of all. And he cries with 
incredulous scorn, “ Mother, that silly little haby was n’t me? ” 

And at the words, he grows dim; they all grow dim, my treasured 
ones. For I am again in the world, the aging, strenuous world, and 
they are but shadows, memories of the once has been. Yes, long ago 
my little sons were lost to me. Even the boy in the Norfolk suit has 
been passed on life’s high-road. 

And as the truth bears in upon me I begin to weep. I weep for my 
little sons, my pearls of an ascending size, that slipped so quickly, one 
by one, through my reluctant fingers. I weep, for, save in my dreams, 
I may never see them, never. Each little brother is forever lost in the 
other. And how can the high Heaven itself be my land of the left- 
behind ? 


HIS GIFTS 
BY DIXIE WOLCOTT 


“ O lands nor gold do I hold in fee; 
Naught can I give the world,” said he. 


But many a heart as he passed along 
Was cheered by the lilt of his merry song; 


While hapless wanderers, gone astray, 
Were guided back to the better way; 


And eyes that were dimmed with tears the while 
Would flash once more an answering smile. 


“The rarest gifts to be given away 
Are neither lands nor gold,” said they. 
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WHAT DID DUNCAN 
By Edwin L. Sabin 


Author of ‘* The Magio Mashie,’” ‘« When You Were a Boy,” etc. 


cold voice and hot cheeks, across the mellow-illuminated 

library table beside which she was making a pretense at 
embroidering, little Mrs. Westborne felt as though *t was not herself, 
but another personality, who had uttered the irreparable. It seemed to 
her that she might be in an astral state, surveying her body angered to 
desperation by an alien tenant. But the words were said. She, ap- 
parently, had taken the step. “ You will hear from my lawyer,” she 
repeated, with dignity—and trembling hands. ; 

“Or possibly you will hear from mine,” he retorted—her husband, 
her Duncan, whom she had deemed so kind. 

“T believe in such matters the gentleman permits the woman to 
take the initiative,” she rebuked, in her most lofty, cutting tone. He 
must be taught that she knew something about divorces. 

“Very well. Ladies first. File your complaint. But what will 
it be, may I ask?” 

How insultingly, aggravatingly cool he was! 

“T shall tell what a brute you are, of course.” The word “brute” 
appealed to her as being bald and unequivocal ; yes, even vicious. She 
had seen it in police columns, and it was standard. 

“ And I suppose you won’t tell how disagreeable you are, on occa- 
sion. Women never consider that.” 

“T am disagreeable only when you make me so.” 

“ Or maybe I am disagreeable only when you make me so. How is 
that? But we won’t discuss it. Go ahead. File your petition. Go 
right ahead and file it, first thing in the morning, and have it over 
with.” 

“T shall.” 

“ How about alimony? I suppose you ’ll want as much as you can 
get. Women usually do, I observe. They are glad to shuffle off the 
man, but they hate to shuffle off his money.” 

Oh, detestable! And she had always tried to be economical. Why, 
even now she was wearing a hat that turned up, when for at least a 
week all the other women had been wearing hats that turned down! 


7 OU will hear from my lawyer.” As she thus delivered, with 
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“Not a cent. Not one cent of yours. I’ll starve first. Ill go 
to work.” : 

“That ’s good. Much obliged. You’re easy.” 

“Oh, am I? Then I shall ask for alimony! Twenty-five dollars 
a week! ” 

“Thanks for the fifteen left me. I dare say I can get along. 
That ’s just about the correct proportion, in married life. Twenty-five 
for the wife, fifteen for the husband. Mathematics must be your strong 
point.” 

“You think I’m fooling, don’t you? But you’ll find it a serious 
matter.” 

“All right. Don’t forget. If you don’t file, I shall. I haven’t 
the patience of a saint, quite.” 

“No, nor any other of the attributes.” 

Having scored at last, little Mrs. Westborne was content to remain 
silent. Duncan, scored upon, also was silent. Silence froze between 
them. He made shift at reading the evening paper; she made shift at 
embroidering. 

Yes, assuredly this was the deadly, the culminating quarrel; n-no, 
not a quarrel, but a final parting of the ways. Vaguely she wondered, 
as she automatically plied the needle, tracing in blue silk a rose possible 
only to a Burbank (she was very fond of blue, was little Mrs. West- 
borne), if really it was she and Duncan who were about to be divorced. 
It must be so. “I would never do to back out now, after she had 
declared for “lawyer ”—and had he not asserted (the mean thing!) 
that if she did not see a lawyer he would? Very well. She would see 
Mr. Daviss. She would tell him how Duncan had treated her, what a 
nasty disposition he had, and how it was beyond reason that anybody 
could live with him—he was so irritable, and so selfish, and so domineer- 
ing, and so—so—so other things indefinite but reprehensible and com- 
plainable and mannish. There! 

Other couples got divorces. Why should not they, if they could 
not live peaceably together? Indeed, divorces were quite the fad, and 
really could not be so dreadful, any more. And after what had 
occurred to-night, she never, never could forgive him. In such a case, 
according to Mrs. Hitherton (Mrs. Hitherton had been divorced twice), 
a divorce was the only thing. 

“ Good-night,” she said, in a choked voice, rising. They might as 
well be civil, the die having been cast. 

“ Good-night,” he answered. He also arose, and began te wind the 
clock. Fancy such callousness! He did not even omit to wind the 
clock, on this the eve of their separation. 

And presently he, too, ascended the stairs. She heard him, through 
her closed door. 
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The subject was not mentioned at breakfast; nor was anything else, 
in particular, mentioned. Duncan was extremely polite, and passed her 
the toast when ordinarily he would have permitted her to help herself 
(true, it was a small table, for two, and easily spanned, but she objected 
to a “ boarding-house reach”), and was wholly affable. Nevertheless, 
he could not but notice that her eyes were swollen (they were swollen) 
and that she evidently had experienced a perfectly wretched night. She 
had cried; cried lots. No, no; not for the world would she have him 
know it; but—there were her eyes, and her generally wan appearance, 
which he ought to interpret, and which, if he really loved her, he ought 
to comment upon! 

He did n’t love her, then. He did n’t love her any more. So be it. 
She knew of several couples married even less time than they, who 
had divorces. The Hithertons, for instance; and the Dobbles—because 
Mr. Dobble drank. Well, Duncan did not drink, but he could be so 
detestable and aggravating and—and—mannish. Of course, years ago 
divorces were considered shocking; but nowadays they were more ac- 
cepted. They were necessary. And they were easy to get, and there 
was no reason why—if—they (she and Duncan) were not happy 
together—they (she and Duncan) should not have—one. No doubt he 
thought that she had not been in earnest. She would see her lawyer 
(“her lawyer” sounded ominous and important) directly after break- 
fast. She would apply for a divorce. He had said that he would, if 
she did n’t—had n’t he? The mean thing! 


Attorney Daviss, in his private room, sobered and eyed his client 
calculatingly, meditatively. He turned a long lead-pencil over and over 
between his fingers. 

“Yes?” he mused. “Why?” 

Little Mrs. Westborne, having impulsively announced her purpose, 
hesitated. 

“We don’t get on together well, at all. We have so many differ- 
ences. And he’s so exasperating and—and mean, you know.” 

“Um-m-m,” mused Attorney Daviss. He was interested. He knew 
Duncan Westborne, in a club way, but he realized that he might not 
have known him as a husband. “ Specifically? ” 

“ Pardon me?” murmured little Mrs. Westborne tentatively. 

“Can you name any acts in particular that lead you to ask for a 
legal separation? ” 

“He’s so aggravating, Mr. Daviss.” 

“But that’s only a general statement. Does he strike you?” 

“Duncan?” Mrs. Westborne, little Mrs. Westborne, stiffened. No 
man should ever strike her! The idea! “Never! Oh, never, Mr. 
Daviss! How horrid! Of course he does n’t.” 
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“Threaten, then, perhaps. Has he ever threatened your life, or to 
do physical violence to you?” 

“ Goodness, no! ” 

“ Abused you not at all, even by name?” 

“My husband is a gentleman, Mr. Daviss,” informed little Mrs. 
Westborne, with dignity. “He did call me a fool once, though,” she 
added reflectively. 

“Um-m-m. Yes, I see. Does he drink—to excess?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Ts there—ah, pardon me—another woman?” 

“T should hope not! He isn’t that kind of a man, at all. You 
mistake him, indeed you do, Mr. Daviss.” She might be applying 
for a divorce from him, but he should not unjustly be accused, in 
absentia; no, not her Duncan. “ He’s really ridiculous. You know, 
Mr. Daviss, how at the dances he won’t dance with anybody but me.” 

“Um-m-m. But, my dear lady, your petition must say something. 
Is he a poor provider? ” 

“My signature is as good as his at the bank. He made that rule 
as soon as we were married—that I should draw a check whenever I 
pleased. I never have to ask him. I think it is so humiliating for a 
wife to have to ask her husband whenever she wants money.” 

“Yes? Well, just what is the trouble, then, if you please? ” 

“He’s so aggravating at times,’ pouted little Mrs. Westborne. 

“T understand. Incompatibility. You don’t like the same things, 
and don’t hit upon the same matters.” 

What an opposing, illy-advised man this Mr. Daviss was! 

“ But we do like the same things. We are very fond of books, and 
of walking, and——” 

“ Where is the incompatibility, then? ” 

“T’ve told you. He’s so aggravating. And lately he forgets to 
kiss me ”—little Mrs. Westborne flushed, and bravely continued—“ and 
I’m sure he does n’t l-love me any more. And we quarrel—dispute, I 
mean—dreadfully.” 

“What about?” 

“N-nothing. Absolutely nothing. And last night he scarcely 
noticed my hat, and I’d made it over myself—to economize—and ran 
a needle under my nail, and he did n’t k-kiss that—the finger, I mean. 
He did n’t seem to care.” 

“ How long have you been married, Mrs. Westborne? ” 

“ Six years.” 

“Oh, it’s nonsense, applying for a divorce on any such grounds as 
you have given me,” exclaimed Attorney Daviss irritably. “ Perfect 
nonsense. J ’d advise you to go home and forget about it. Yes, forget 
it entirely. I decline to draw up any petition. You have no cause.” 
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Mrs. Westborne was petite, but she had the fighting spirit. 

“ Indeed, you shall draw up the petition,” she declared. “If you 
don’t, there are other lawyers, I suppose. I have plenty of ground for 
a divorce. Duncan says that if I don’t get the divorce, he will. 
There! ” 

“General incompatibility—aggravating disposition on his part, 
ugliness toward you, occasioning mental anguish: that is all I can 
put in, Mrs. Westborne. Do you want to try it on that? Determined, 
eh? Very well. But Judge Browne is exceedingly strict. He is the 
only judge sitting now, and he is about to go on his vacation. 
Alimony?” 

“ Twenty-five dollars a week.” 

“What proportion is that, may I ask?” 

“ Duncan has forty dollars——” 

“Forty! And you want twenty-five?” 

“He doesn’t care. He taunted me to it—absolutely taunted me. 
And now he’s got to suffer for it. I might not have taken anything.” 

“The judge will not be inclined to allow you so much.” 

Little Mrs. Westborne’s round, smooth, one-dimpled ehin tilted 
aggressively. 

“ He will have to allow it. I don’t consider it any of his business, 
when Duncan does n’t oppose. Duncan would give me thirty dollars 
if I demanded it.” 

“T’ll do the best I can for you, Mrs. Westborne,” vouchsafed the 
attorney. “I cannot promise——” 

“You need n’t,” retorted little Mrs. Westborne. “I’m going to 
have it, though. I simply am going to have the divorce. Duncan 
shan’t think I’m not in earnest. And all your dissuading has not the 
slightest influence.” 

The concluding statement, however, as the reader may be perceiving, 
was not precisely true. It did have influence—in the opposite direction ! 

“ Very well,” said Attorney Daviss. “Ill hustle the matter right 
along, then; we will catch the judge before he leaves, if we can. Ill 
*phone you.” 


With the sensation of a true woman of affairs, and with the natural 
impatience attendant upon a successful beginning, little Mrs. Westborne 
awaited, at the dinner table, the psychological moment. Then—— 

“T saw him,” she announced, carefully endeavoring to suppress a 
note of triumph; in fact, any especial note whatsoever. 

“ Who ? 

“My lawyer.” 

“Oh!” Duncan’s tone instantly reduced itself to the eold and 
casual. “Have you filed the petition?” 
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“ He said that he would attend to it immediately.” 

“ Just so. It seems a pity that we can’t get along together, but such 
is life. I suppose the sooner I take myself off, the better.” 

“Why?” Little Mrs. Westborne was startled. 

“Why! Because you don’t want me around. You’ve applied for 
a divorce, have n’t you?” 

Y-yes.” 

“ All right.” 

It was half-hour later when Mr. Westborne descended the stairs, 
suit-case in hand, and took his hat from the rack. 

“ Adios,” he remarked. “ Anything for me can be forwarded to the 
club or the office.” 

“But, Duncan,” expostulated little Mrs. Westborne, “you are n’t 
going to-night? ” 

“Certainly Iam. Ill get the rest of my things later. That will 
come in the final settlement, any way. But I consider it not decent to 
stay here now. I have no desire to hang about where I ’m not wanted.” 

“But I—would n’t care, Duncan. You can stay. I’m driving 
you out.” 

“T care, though. You won’t be afraid. You can get somebody to 
come here, if you are—some woman, you know. I’d better transfer 
myself to the elub. Good-by.” 

And he was gone. 

Suddenly the snug, cheery living-room was large and lonesome. 
Little Mrs. Westborne felt rather aghast, but she realized that Duncan 
was right. It was not decent for them to be together, if they were 
about to be divorced. Perhaps Mrs. Hitherton would come and stay 
with her. She would be surprised to hear about the divorce, and 
interested, and probably could tell much—having been through the 
process herself. Little Mrs. Westborne had a momentary thrill of 
anticipation and conscious achievement. She struggled to retain it. 
*T was an anchorage. She also must retain her resentment toward 
Duncan. ”T was her cable to the anchorage, so to speak. But when 
she heroically wound the clock she almost went adrift. Duncan always 
wound the clock. She might telephone Mrs. Hitherton this very night. 
Only—Mrs. Hitherton very likely would be out. Yes, that was what 
deterred her: Mrs. Hitherton very likely would be out. To-morrow 
would be soon enough, for to-morrow night. With Mrs. Hitherton 
standing by, she could wind the clock easily. 

Of course, *t would have been only civil in Duncan to call her up 
in the morning, with a very natural inquiry as to whether she had safely 
emerged from the terribly dark and creaky night. But when the tele- 
phone bell rang it was Attorney Daviss’s voice that spoke over the wire. 
Commendably active, Attorney Daviss had arranged an interview for 
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her with Judge Browne in the judge’s private room, and would she be 
kind enough to present herself there at four-thirty o’clock that after- 
noon? The judge was going away on the morrow, and if advantage 
was not taken of this opportunity proceedings would have to be post- 
poned indefinitely—or at least postponed until fall, and fall would 
be a crowded time. 

Little Mrs. Westborne had this appointment before her now; and 
lest Attorney Daviss might ring her up again, with more news—or lest 
somebody might ring her up—she stayed close, expectant. But she was 
unmolested—that is, unapproached—that is, nothing happened. How- 
ever, matters were moving expeditiously, and she could be only grateful 
for such a lawyer. After she had seen the judge, then she would *phone 
Mrs. Hitherton, or perhaps drop in upon her, with no doubt exact 
tidings; and Mrs. Hitherton, as a kindred soul, would come right along 
over, and stand by while the clock was being wound. 

Judge Browne, a lean, smooth-shaven man, suave in the beginning 
and tired throughout, catechised—Attorney Daviss sitting near to sup- 
port his client. Passing up the court-house walk, and in through the 
portico and down the corridor, little Mrs. Westborne had felt like an 
alien. The atmosphere of the place impressed her most unfavorably. 
She was conscious of stares of curiosity from the habitués. Horrors! 
Did they conceive her errand? Would it be in the papers? She ought 
to have worn a veil, a deep black veil. Was Duncan anywhere about? 
Did he know of this appointment? He—he ought to. She didn’t 
want to take any unfair advantage of Duncan—mean though he was. 
And when no Duncan was encountered in that office marked “ Private. 
Judge Brown,” she experienced a subtle drop in her anticipation. 

The judge, as before mentioned, catechised her—at first with a 
impersonal, aloof air which set her to wondering if he was not despising 
her for testifying against the absent. Well, it did seem underhanded ; 
but it was customary—was it not? 

“There appears to be no specific statement,” the judge was saying, 
fumbling some documents. 

“ A general allegation, your honor. Mrs. Westborne swears to great 
and intense mental suffering caused by her husband’s ugly disposition. 
The disposition is general. The acts are minor in themselves, but all 
the harder, therefore, to endure or correct. Your honor understands,” 
interpreted Attorney Daviss readily. 

“What has Mrs. Westborne to say?” queried the judge directly, 
facing her with weary but compelling gaze. “Has defendant ever 
struck you, Mrs. Westborne? ” 

“ Never.” 

“Cursed you or otherwise verbally abused you?” 

“Never.” Oh, gracious! the absurd questions all over again. 
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“ Called you a fool, I believe,” suggested Attorney Daviss, watchful. 

“ Y-yes—or he said that I was foolish, and I knew what he meant 
by his tone of voice.” 

The judge smiled in a satirical way, but, to use a popular expression, 
“ quit it” abruptly under little Mrs. Westborne’s indignant eyes. 

“ Habitually absented himself?” 

“ No.” 

“Consorted with other women? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Neglected to provide you with necessities or reasonable comforts? ” 

“ Not in the slightest—except being exasperating.” 

“ Well——” commenced the judge slowly. 

Little Mrs. Westborne noted the tone. The bareness of her plea 
alarmed her. Goodness! Was her cause lost? He wasn’t going to 
give her the divorce, then! He was about to say so. What use was her 
lawyer, if not to meet such an emergency? Were these big men in a 
conspiracy to deprive her of her rights? But Attorney Daviss was 
talking. 

“Yes, your honor. Mrs. Westborne has replied to these same ques- 
tions, to me. She does not allege any specific acts. But she bases her 
plea upon that general situation which is causing her intolerable mental 
suffering. This is a case difficult to argue, but it is a case such as 
sometimes occurs in the married state, as your honor can conceive. In- 
compatibility, acute mental suffering occasioned by a generally opposed 
disposition—a continual exasperation and a constant wearing—impos- 
sible to meet and all the harder to endure. If your honor pleases, we 
will claim no specific acts, but will rest upon that general allegation of 
injurious disposition.” 

“Where is the defendant?” demanded the judge. 

“He is at the office, I guess,” answered little Mrs. Westborne, 
with a sudden poignant doubt. She had not heard from him all day— 
no, not since the previous evening. He might be ill! He might be 
having another of his sick headaches! 

“Mr. Westborne enters no defense. He accepts judgment by de- 
fault,” spoke Attorney Daviss hastily. 

“ That of course must be in the records,” stipulated the judge. 

“Tt will be, your honor.” 

The judge looked more wearied than ever. The baggy half-circles 
under his eyes darkened. 

“ Well——” he resumed, tapping with a pencil upon his desk. His 
mood changed, and he continued with vehemence. “I’m sick of it,” 
he exclaimed. “I’m sick of having you people constantly coming to 
me with a flimsy, intangible plea such as this, and counting upon 
getting a divorce. And the women are the worst offenders. ‘ Incom- 
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patibility’! ‘General allegation’! It’s all nonsense. Is n’t there any 
charity left, between married couples? What is the world arriving at, 
I wonder. Yes, I sometimes wonder, when each petty little quarrel is 
made the pretext for a divorce! I’m ashamed of humanity; I’m 
ashamed of civilization, that it will undertake marriage and expect 
to break it like snapping a stick. Here are you, Mrs. Westborne, with 
your allegation of ‘ general ugly disposition,’ your husband making no 
denial, I unacquainted save casually with either of you, and you call 
upon me to accept such allegation, and accept your ‘ mental suffering,’ 
and grant you a divorce. For all I know, you have provoked your 
husband into that alleged disposition. Women can thus provoke men. 
I don’t doubt the sincerity of your attorney in this matter, but I want 
to say that members of the bar are too lax. I am growing disgusted 
with the profession. It caters to pettifogging. I had rather get out 
in the street and dig ditches—honorably dig ditches—than in these 
days be a judge upon the bench in this court. I declare, in a case such 
as this I don’t know what to do. I’m all worn out, and to-morrow I 
must start on a vacation. I can let this petition go over—but if you 
are actually under a mental persecution, and are suffering, there ’s no 
justice in letting you suffer all the summer. I want to get away. 
I wish you two had never come to me. The idea, a couple married now 
six years, who ought to be all adjusted to each other’s peculiarities and 
aware of each other’s faults and willing to accept them, being divorced 
on disposition. It strikes me, if the disposition of one has changed 
since marriage, the other is to blame. And what do you expect me to 
do about it?” 

With flaming cheeks, little Mrs. Westborne stared straight past him 
and out of the window beyond. Never, never had she been so insulted 
by anybody! How dared he lecture her like this! It was because her 
husband, her Duncan, wasn’t around. Why did her lawyer sit there 
like a bump on a log? She ought to arise and leave, with dignity— 
and she would. 

“You come to me to ask for a divorce,” scolded the judge. 

Out she would go. Already (in fancy) she was gathering her skirts 
about her, and was achieving majestic, offended exit. He need not 
give her that divorce. But somebody should. Why, she would have 
that divorce now, if she went to Dakota for it. She would show this 
judge and her lawyer, too. She would not be browbeaten and thwarted. 
Of course she would have that divorce. She knew her own mind, and 
her own affairs, and her rights, perfectly. 

“But I’ll give it to you,” spoke the judge curtly. “Ill grant 
the decree. 1’m not certain that I am doing right, at alli—but have 
your attorney prepare all the papers in proper shape, and I ’ll grant the 
decree, immediately. Good-day. Not a word from either of you, if 
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you please. I’m tired out, and you’ve made me tireder. Divorce, 
and twenty dollars alimony ; you may consider that settled. Good-day.” 

He turned his back upon them. Little Mrs. Westborne, very dazed, 
found herself traversing the corridor again, with her attorney, in 
silence. Only at the sidewalk did her companion speak, as if at last 
outside the judge’s jurisdiction. 

“Well, we get the decree, Mrs. Westborne, just the same. You 
must n’t mind the judge. He certainly scored us, but he’s not himself. 
He’s threatened with nervous prostration, I understand. We can 
afford to pass over his preamble, so long as his conclusion is in our 
favor.” 

“Then I have the divorce? That is true, is it?” faltered little Mrs. 
Westborne doubtfully. 

“ Assuredly. All that remains is the decree, legally entered.” 

“But won’t Duncan be consulted?” inquired little Mrs. Westborne 
anxiously. 

“Mr. Westborne? Oh, no—except that I have seen him. He 
waives any action on his part. No, he’s out of it entirely, save to pay 
the alimony.” 

“Oh! Where did you see him?” 

“ At the club last night, Mrs. Westborne. I’ll have him come 
around to the office to-morrow, and arrange any details. He’s a good 
fellow at heart, Duncan is; and he’ll agree to everything. So you 
won’t have to meet him again, and you need not worry over matters.” 

Then Duncan was still alive! During the age which had elapsed 
since last she had seen him nothing serious had happened to him—at 
least, not up to last night. She was thankful. She could not help but 
be interested in him—could she? 

“ Good-day,” her lawyer was saying. “I’ll communicate with you 
to-morrow. Don’t worry. Your decree is virtually given. We’re 
lucky. I suspected that maybe we could hurry the judge into it.” 

“ Good-day,” responded little Mrs. Westborne faintly. 

How sudden it had been, after all; how kaleidoscopic in its phases. 
The judge had first so opposed her, and then had so instantly executed 
a right-about and granted her the boon, that she was much confused. 
She was to have her decree! Well! She must go home and think it 
over. Not just at present would she tell Mrs. Hitherton. She must 
recover her equilibrium, and must straighten out the entanglements in 
her mind—entanglements quite as though when the strain of her desire 
had relaxed the recoil had knotted it like a snapped rope. She—had— 
not—expected—such a prompt decision. That horrid judge had taken 
her breath away—twice. She did n’t know that she wanted quite such 
suddenness. 

And mechanically little Mrs. Westborne boarded the car for “ home.” 
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Poor, patient old Duncan! Did he know yet? He ought to know. 
But she rather dreaded to have him told. He might care. Yes, he was 
patient, was Duncan. Even Mr. Daviss had volunteered that he was a 
good fellow. She must have severely tried him at times—and she had 
been a fool (foolish, that is), and he had been warranted in saying what 
he did. His disposition? His disposition was Duncan; he would n’t 
be Duncan, her Duncan, without that disposition—and she wished— 
that he would come, just this night, and—and wind the clock. She 
would feel much better. She would like to explain to him that she bore 
no malice. Now that she was to have the divorce, she could afford this 
leniency, the charity of the victor toward the vanquished. 

Of course, they would some time meet again, no doubt. Would it be 
very embarrassing? Divorces made them separate entities in law, but 
*t was going to be hard work to be separate entities in fact. The judge 
had acted so abruptly. Duncan had had no opportunity to plead. Per- 
haps, had he pleaded, she might—not—have taken the divorce. 

What if the decree had already been issued! Would it be irrevocable? 
Goodness! Was she cut off from Duncan—without any preliminaries— 
any procrastination at all—any chance to reflect even one tiny, tiny 
bit? A divorce should be more like shopping or trying on a gown: a 
gradual progression, amidst the aisles or amidst the styles, to the final 
but delightfully tentative goal. She did n’t know now (there was a sob 
in little Mrs. Westborne’s throat, as she sat alone, in the dusk, upon the 


enormous, vacant front porch—which actually measured scant five feet 
by seven) whether a divorce this way suited her. 

And Duncan did not come. He did not even telephone. It might 
continue thus forever. She had not quite realized what divorce meant 
—and that horrid judge had given her no time; not a minute. Oh, 
dear! she w-wanted Duncan. She didn’t w-want—a divorce—this 


way, or—any way. 

A little figure, dainty and girlish, amidst the folds of whose blue 
bath-robe peeped out the lacy whiteness of additional negligee beneath, 
stood in blue bath-slippers at the telephone, and with a trembling 
impatience waited. 

“The judge is just retiring. Can I not take the message?” the 
voice had responded. 

“No; I prefer to speak with the judge himself, please,” had be- 
sought little Mrs. Westborne, on tiptoe. 

“Ts it so important?” 

“Yes; very important.” 

“Hold the ’phone, please.” 

Little Mrs. Westborne was holding the phone. After an immeasur- 
able delay, the receiver at the other end was lifted (as with her sharp- 
set ears she could distinguish) and a crosser, gruffer voice spoke: 
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“Well? What is it?” 

“Ts this Judge Browne? ” 

“ It is.” 

“T’m Mrs. Westborne.” 

Who ? 

“Mrs. Westborne. Have you issued that decree yet, judge? ” 

“ What decree? ” 

“The decree of—of—you know. Attorney Daviss and I were in 
to see you this afternoon.” 

“Oh! No, I have not issued it yet. But I will attend to it in 
the morning, if you and your lawyer are on hand. Can’t you wait 
that long?” 

The horrid old thing! 

“ Then—I ’m not divorced, am I?” 

* No, ma’am.” 

“That ’s what I wanted to find out. Do you—under the circum- 
stances ”—Mrs. Westborne stammered and fluttered nervously—“ would 
it be improper, do you think, if I saw my husband ? ” 

“He’s still your husband, until after the decree is issued. After 
that I should call it highly improper and unnecessary, save in business 
matters.” 

“But I mean—saw him—before.” 

“That, madam, is a topic for your confessor, not for a judge.” 

Oh, the horrid thing! He wasn’t helping her a bit. She was glad 
that she was married to Duncan, and not to him. 

“Could I—could I postpone the decree? ” 

“Tf it is postponed once, it must be postponed for all summer, and 
await its regular turn in the fall, with a rehearing.” 

“ W-well, maybe it had better be postponed all summer, then, if 
you please.” 

“Very well. Good-night.” 

Indeed, he was a horrid thing! No gentleman ever says good-by 
first, over the ’phone, when talking with a woman. 

Little Mrs. Westborne hung up the receiver and stood fingering it. 
She removed it again. 

“ Ah—er-r-r—Green, Seven Ninety-nine. Yes; Green, Seven 
Ninety-nine.” 

“Ts this the Washington Club?” 

It was. 

“ Er-r-r—is Mr. Westborne there? ” 

They would ascertain. Oh, he must be there! Little Mrs. West- 
borne, in her blue bath-robe and blue bath-slippers, and a flush of 
excitement and resolution upon her tear-stained face, listened, too 
anxious now to fidget. 
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“ Hello.” 

It was Duncan’s voice. 

“Hello. Is this you, Duncan?” Such a question! 

“Why—yes. Who’s talking? Margaret?” Another such a 
question ! 

“Um hm-m-m.” 

“What ’s the matter?” The note of alert alarm in the voice was 
most gratifying. “What’s the matter, sweetheart?” 

Stupid Duncan! He had forgotten himself, with that word. He 
cared. 

“T’m so lonesome, Duncan. I did n’t mean—it is n’t going to be, 
Duncan, unless you want it. Aren’t you ever coming back?” and 
little Mrs. Westborne was crying through the telephone. 

Whereupon you, gentle reader, who have struggled over the problem 
“How Old Was Ann?” I leave with a much easier problem, pleasantly 
alliterative, for your cogitation: “What did Duncan do?” 


LITERARY AGENTS 
By Phil Collom 


S a by-product of the magazine industry, there has grown up a 

A fraternity known as literary agents or brokers. They claim 

to be of great assistance to the poor, overworked editor and 

to the poorer, underworked contributor. That’s just the trouble with 
them. 

Assuming their hearts to be in the right places, it is nevertheless 
cruel indiscriminately to take sweet girl graduates and induce them 
to think they bear the seeds of literary fame. As for the editors, their 
work should be made just as hard as possible. There is plenty of stuff 
printed in plenty of magazines, without going about and scouring the 
earth for manuscripts from people who up to that time are sweetly 
content to be modest, retiring, and uncorrupted. 

The literary-agent idea, therefore, should be extended to take in a 
specialized branch whose sole business it should be to keep articles 
out of magazines. Of course neither the misguided editors nor the 
misguided writers would contribute to the support of these antidote- 
agents, but, as a long-suffering public would reap the benefit, it ought 
not be difficult to raise by popular subscription a sum sufficient to keep 


them in luxury. 


DO WE WANT TO BE HAPPY? 
By Mrs. Fohn Van Vorst 


Author of ‘‘ The Children Who Toil,’’ ‘* Bagsby’s Daughter,”” etc. 


happy, but it would seem that we don’t quite know how to 
go about it. 

The man who says: “I’ve worked for twenty years, now I want to 
enjoy life,” appears peculiar to you. You look at him with a mirthful 
curve to the corners of your mouth, somewhat as though he were a 
hybrid specimen of unusual species. His remark carries no conviction. 
He finds it hard to convince you that he is actually setting out to seek 
pleasure. And back of your seeming mirth there is likely to be a slight 
touch of scorn, a shade of contempt, such as the average American feels 
always for the man who, even temporarily, isn’t killing himself with 
work. 

I can remember the immoral impression made by a certain colonel 
in the American army—a man with a dash of Irish blood in his veins— 
who used to chuckle as he explained to his more puritan companions 
that every now and then he spent twenty-five dollars on fun, whether 
he felt like it or not, as a matter of principle. 

“Sure,” he used to add, “if you do nothing for fun, what can 
you expect fun to do for you?” 

There is some profound philosophy in this remark, but it is n’t in 
accord with our habitual notions on the subject of happiness. On the 
contrary. The gist of these sentiments was brought out in a conver- 
sation on the immigrant question, which I held once on the way to 
Kansas City with a man who lived there. I remarked that the crowd 
of immigrants pouring into the United States were actuated—all except 
the Frenchmen—by tingling anticipation. Other foreigners leave 
home because they are full of hope; the Frenchman leaves only when 
he is in despair. 

“Indeed,” I explained, “the French would rather live on a crust 
and be happy in France, than to make thousands, exiled to America.” 

The Kansas City man reflected a moment. Then he said: 

“Well, if that’s true, there’s something the matter with the 
French.” 

The truth is, we are always trying to get more, rather than to hold 
Vou. LXXXIV.—47 737 


M OST of us are the enemies of our own content. We want to be 
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and enjoy what we already possess. While we are doing one thing, 
we are mentally hard at work on the next, and the result is that, instead 
of being fairly happy, we look ahead and say: “Of course this can’t 
last.” And when we’re miserable we drive the thorn deeper into the 
flesh by declaring: “'There’s no reason for this to change.” 

Ninety per cent of the population in the United States are farmers. 

Yet how many of these men are farmers from choice? 

The property owner who gets a living from the crops he raises 
usually does not care to stay on his land. He aims to work it for 
all it is worth, just long enough to make a little pile and “ get on.” 
He will not have his son a farmer, nor his daughter a farmer’s wife, 
if he can help it. Therefore he cannot take a lasting interest in what 
he is doing, and he cannot be happy, any more than we can, until he 
has found something in which he can take a lasting interest. 

Linked with the “ get on ” spirit is the characteristic leaning among 
us toward “crazes.” We have crazes for eating and crazes for going 
without food, crazes for sleeping and crazes for staying awake, crazes 
for the natural life and crazes for scientific hygiene. 

The craze is the enemy of the lasting interest, and hence of any 
genuine happiness. 

Watch, for example, the American man who “ goes in” for golf. 
He arrives on the course a novice, dressed in the smartest clothes his 
English tailor can make. He has the most expert instructor and the 
most experienced caddy. Over in Scotland his Scotch cousin has been 
playing his little eighteen holes now and then for the past thirty years 
and getting real comfort out of the game. But the American does n’t 
content himself with eighteen holes. He plays many hours a day. 
Round and round the course he goes, like a madman. 

Two years afterward you meet him in some other place. 

“ Well,” you say, “how’s golf?” 

He looks at you compassionately. 

“Oh, golf? I got all through with that long ago.” 

Literally he had got through golf, through it and clear out on the 
other side, where he was once more face to face with self. Now, the 
only way to be happy is to forget self entirely. 

“T was perfectly absorbed,” you hear some one say in rapturous 
tones. “I never thought of myself once. It was heavenly.” 

If we are constantly seeking good books to read, and good plays 
to attend, it is because these forms of amusement distract us, take us, 
if even for a short time, out of ourselves. The nuns and monks who 
go into the Church renounce the world with the ardent longing to find 
oblivion in Christ. Even the poor wretch who “puts an enemy into 
his mouth to steal away his brains” does so with the longing to 
forget. Love, no doubt, is the dearest and surest way to lose all 
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consciousness of the tormenting ego. But, aside from these ex- 
treme measures, there is a way of living which implies content, if only 
we can learn to hold fast each moment as it comes along, cling to it 
and make it give up all the treasure of joy it holds, remembering that 
it is what we ought to be, and not what we ought to have, which shoul: 
preoccupy us if we wish to enter the realm of happiness. We can 
go in thither empty-handed if our hearts beat true to the best that is 
within us. 

One of the familiar torments we impose upon ourselves concerning 
the inevitable is our vexation at growing old. Yet we love life, we want 
experience, and, alas, what other way is there to prolong and to obtain 
these, except to watch the years go by? “If youth only knew. If old 
age only could,” runs a French saying, pronounced with melancholy. 
Youth does know, and old age can, if they will not want to change 
roles with fretfulness and impatience, living in the future when it is 
too soon and in the past when it is too late; demolishing thus the 
better chance for joy. 

The word “ happiness ” (good hap)—in German “ gliick” (luck), 
in French “bonheur” (good fortune)—by its origin would tend to 
thrust the responsibility of our destiny in this regard upon the shoulders 
of Fate. But it is not until we take things in our own hands and decide 
we do want to be happy that the magnetic current begins to turn our 
way. Otherwise we plod blindly along, attracting to ourselves a certain 
kind of misfortune, and declaring each time tlie wheel revolves in our 
disfavor: “That’s just my luck.” Then, later, as we look back at 
our lives, we find that we can sum up the minor circumstances in the 
one trite saying: “I’ve had a great deal of trouble, and most of it 
never happened.” 

We met, one day, a weary stock-broker of this species, rich, a wreck. 
The doctors had forbidden him to work, and had ordered him—for 
authority was necessary—to take a holiday. He could n’t make up his 
mind where to go. Nothing appealed to him. 

“Why don’t you try Europe?” we suggested. 

“Europe?” he repeated contemptuously. “I was there seventeen 
years ago, and I’m not going again. I couldn’t find anything to 
spend my money on.” 

This man was very far gone. 

One of the most eminent clergymen of America told us that in the 
great university where he dwelt as chaplain for a fortnight every year 
it was his custom to receive at all hours any one of the students w! 
desired to talk with him. When he worked late into the night he left 
his curtains drawn, so that the cheer of his lamp might send out to the 
belated passer-by a call of welcome, should he need a friendly hand- 
clasp. 
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One night, when the twelve strokes had sounded from the Campus 
Chapel, there came a tap at his door. The entrance of a down-cast, 
dejected young fellow was followed by a story of discouragement and 
desperation. 

“Tf I had n’t seen your lamp burning there in the window,” the 
student said, “it would be all up with me now. But I came in to you. 
I’ve given you my wretched story, my longing to be through with it all. 
Now advise me what to do.” 

The chaplain waited a moment, and then he answered: 

“ Go and find some one more unhappy than you are, and try to help 
him.” 

Through this passing word, the boy’s life was reformed. He be- 
came absorbed in those who suffered. He entered upon a career of 
philanthropic activity wherein his discontent was dispelled in self- 
forgetfulness. 

Don’t let us be misunderstood: setting out to forget oneself in 
others is like tugging at the proverbial boot-strap. The sort of syste- 
matic sacrifice which feels it is self immolation amounts to nothing 
more than an acute, if unconscious, egoism. 

Become absorbed. 

There ’s the gist of the whole matter. Let us be not against our- 
selves, but simply for others. The Christmas season is a good example 
of the happiness resulting from this sort of unselfishness. At this 
moment every one is thinking of some one else. The shops are 
crowded with people buying, not for themselves, but for their family 
and their friends and for the poor. The outcome is so gay and so 
| joyous that we might revert successfully to this altruistic atmosphere 

and let it be, if not in the material act, at least in the solicitude and 
thought: “ Christmas all the year round.” 

Life, after all, is not so bad as we like to fancy it. I venture to say 
that if most of us began our evening prayer by thanking the Lord for 
all his benefits to us, we should fall asleep long before we got to the 
grievance with which we usually induce insomnia. 

The world is net a bed of roses. The path we must trod is often 
hard, clogged with overwhelming anxieties, cares, and worries that 
seem to bow earthward even the idealist’s gaze. But when our shoulders 
are bent low we can at least get some happiness out of life by trying 
to love the burden we bear, like the little Scotch girl whom some one 

met staggering along the country road with a baby in her arms. 
j “Can I help you?” the stranger asked. “The child seems so heavy i 
for you.” 

The little girl looked up and with an expression of passionate 

_. tenderness said : 
“He’s nae heavy. He’s me brother!” 
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HIS ONLY SON ISAAC 
By Eleanor Tyrrell 


Basutoland, and what used to be known on old maps as East 

Kaffraria, lies East Griqualand. This country, whose minimum 
altitude is six thousand feet above sea-level, is remarkable for its pure 
and invigorating climate, the fertility of its soil, and the great though 
undeveloped wealth of minerals in its mountains. Sheep-farming and 
stock-raising are the principle occupations of its sparsely-settled 
inhabitants. 

Upon one of these lonely farms on the lower slopes of the Drakens- 
berg lived old Piet Wessells, with his wife and seven children: six girls 
and a boy, Isaac—a silent young giant of sixteen, the pride of his 
father’s grim heart. For old Piet was grim. As a boy of fifteen, he, 
with his father, had fought at Boom Platz against the English, under 
Sir Harry Smith; and after the defeat (his father and two brothers 
were killed) had trekked away with the rest of his family, sullen and 
embittered, enduring incredible hardships and dangers for three years, 
before finding a suitable spot on which to settle, build, till the soil, 
and start again the stock-farming so dear to a Boer’s heart. 

Olifants Kraal, a farm of seven thousand acres, was situated in a 
lovely bit of country, below the bold turreted edge of the Berg, the 
cliffs of which, streaked with silver waterfalls, towered far above the 
homestead. Little cared Piet, however, for those purple peaks, save 
as a shelter from the cold winds of spring; nor for the lace-like cas- 
cades, which raced down the rocky cliffs, but as a never failing supply 
for his dam. 

His house, in a hollow upon the edge of some rich arable land, 
was built of sods, plastered with clay, thatched with grass, and bordered 
on three sides by a “stoep” or veranda. It was divided inside into 
three compartments—a living room, a bed-room for the family, and 
a best room, never occupied save on great occasions, such as a wed- 
ding or a death. In this room was a huge four-post bed, with feather 
mattress, many pillows, and a wonderful patchwork quilt, the work 
of several generations of Vrouw Wessells’s family. The floors through- 
out the dwelling were of hard beaten earth; the ceilings were simply 
the under-side of the thatch, from which, on warm nights, conti 
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and other insects would fall on the sleeping inmates. The house 
door, divided into upper and lower portions, opened immediately into 
the living room. The door itself was over three feet wide, but Vrouw 
Wessells was already beginning to find some difficulty in going in 
and out. Like all Dutch women approaching forty, she was growing 
enormously stout. A corner of the veranda was enclosed to form 
Isaac’s room. 

To describe the family in brief, I may say that Koosie, the eldest, 
was married and a mother at eighteen. Sara (pronounced with 
the broad a) was a typical Dutch beauty of fifteen. Tall and slender, 
with an exquisite complexion of cream and faint wild rose, limpid 
eyes, fair hair, and small hands and feet, her counterpart is to be 
met with all over South African Boerdom. Slow-moving and indolent, 
there was a grace about her supple young body, a mute eloquence in 
her rarely opened lips, in her challenging eyes, that set fire to the 
blood of the “Jonkers” of the neighborhood; and for fifty miles 
round Sara was the subject of their heavy and inarticulate thought. 
For the rest, Petronella, Johanna, and Katrina were shorter and 
rounder editions of their sister, more or less yellow, more or less dirty ; 
while the twins, dirtier and yellower still, toddled and played and 
ate with the puppies and the poultry, which waddled or pecked in 
and out of the house from dawn till dark. 

Isaac was a kind-hearted, simple young fellow, gentle to his sisters, 
helpful to his mother. An unfailing shot and a first rate rider, he 
was his father’s right hand all the year round in every farming opera- 
tion; a look, a sign, from the elder was enough. Old Piet knew that 
what he wanted was done, would be done; no need to give directions 
or ask questions. Under a blazing sun, in suffocating hot winds, 
through belching thunder and torrential rains, crossing swollen streams, 
or clambering rocky heights in bitter winter snowstorms, Isaac would 
go after young stock or thievish natives, returning after days and 
nights of absence with merely a monosyllabic reply to a monosyllabic 
query from the taciturn old man. Next morning at cock-crow he 
would open his mother’s door and bring her the early cup of steam- 
ing coffee, which enabled her bulky person to roll out of bed and begin 
the household occupations of the day. Sara’s sleeping place with two 
of her sisters was the living room, and as Isaac-came through she 
would be reluctantly pulling on her stockings. ; 

One cloudless winter day Piet and Isaac started on a journey to 
the Stormberg district, to bring back a troop of young horses, which 
had been running on the high Veldt, during the preceding summer. 
They took a couple of native herd-boys with them, and with “ biltong,” 
coffee, two pannikins, and cakes of Boer bread, all strapped in their 
blankets, set off. The family stood about to watch them depart; and 
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Sara called after them, “ Don’t forget to bring me back some meejee, 
Isaac.” Meejee was the local name of a little Alpine herb that grew 
in inaccessible crannies and “ krantzes” and was supposed to make an 
infallible love potion. Isaac called back a good-natured reply; and 
Sara stood watching the figures till they were out of sight. She was 
fond of her brother in her phlegmatic way; and she intended, when 
she got her “meejee,” to make a concoction for him, too, which, 
drunk at midnight and by moonlight, would be sure to render him 
attractive in the eyes of his cousin Motsie, the only daughter of Hans, 
the richest farmer in East Griqualand. 

The second day of their journey, while father and son were resting 
the horses, which had been hobbled and were cropping the short grass 
on the rocky slopes, Piet said to Isaac: 

“My son, it is not only to fetch the young horses that we have 
come out this time. I have been told by old Mabusa” (naming the 
chief of a neighboring district) “that there is gold in the Insizwa 
Mountains, at a certain spot very difficult to get at. That is why I 
have brought this coil of reims, for I shall have to let you down over 
the face of a krantz to find a hole where, Mabusa says, the yellow 
streaks can be seen in the quartz. You I can trust, my son; but if the 
women get talking the matter will spread as a grass fire spreads in a 
hot wind, and we shall be having the verdompt Veldt Kornet Uys 
selling the land to the Rooineks, and the place will be swarming with 
English like maggots in a dead horse.” 

This was a long speech from Piet, and it came out very slowly, 
sentence by sentence, between the puffs of his old black pipe. 

Isaac’s stupid but affectionate blue eyes opened a shade wider, but 
he gave no other sign of interest as he nodded silently in response 
to his father’s information ; and as he sat there in the shadow of some 
rocks, cleaning his gun, old Piet observed with satisfaction the boy’s 
long limbs, broad shoulders, and sunburnt face with its thatch of 
yellow hair. He was a good lad. He would do as he was told. He 
would not be afraid of being slung down over a precipice; and he 
would hold his tongue. 

Piet ruminated as to what he should do with gold, if he found it. 
Keep it a secret, as yet; that was the main thing. And then? Hazy 
visions of cattle and sheep, and yet more cattle and more sheep, drifted 
through his mind; and of another farm of six thousand acres in the 
Bush Veldt, owned by Veldt Kornet Uys, whom he detested. 

The sun went down in a glory of crimson and gold; the great 
violet crests of the Insizwa Mountains stood up against a clear beryl 
sky; for miles and miles the blackened veldt, burnt by the winter 
grass fires, took on a soft amethyst glow. Night descended suddenly; 
the stars rushed out; Piet and his boy resumed their journey. 
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By the end of a week they had reached their destination, found 
their troop of mares and colts, and, having started them a day’s 
journey toward Olifants Kraal, left them in charge of the kaffir herds, 
and themselves turned off the beaten track towards their goal. A 
couple of hours’ lonely ride up and down very broken country brought 
them to the top of a high plateau, the further side of which ended 
abruptly in a sheer krantz, or cliff of quartz, from whence they looked 
down upon miles of bush-covered country, with a river running, like a 
silver ribbon, two thousand feet below. 

“The place must be somewhere about here,” said Piet, dismounting 
and leading his pony as near the edge as he dared. The mighty cliffs 
went sheer down for three or four hundred feet. The white quartz 
glistened like hoar frost as it caught the direct rays of the mid-day 
sun. Here and there in the crevices a little vegetation was clinging; 
and Piet, shading his eyes with his hand, searched carefully for a 
crack where an ancient thorn tree spread its gnarled and stunted 
growth against the sky. 

“Here it is,” he said at length. “Now, Mabusa says it is pos- 
sible to let oneself down under this thorn: there is a ledge of rock 
about twenty feet down, on which one can stand. It is the entrance to 
an old Bosjemann’s cave; and he swears there is a great slab of gold- 
specked quartz on the left-hand side of this cave. But beware, my 
son; for the shelf of rock overhangs a precipice three hundred feet 
sheer down. Tread carefully, and never let go of the reim, which I 
shall tie round your body, after I have twisted the other end round 
the thorn.” 

The lad nodded; and, lying on his stomach, looked over the edge. 
Sheer down indeed! It needed a steady nerve and unimaginative brain 
to contemplate that descent. By craning over, he could see the ledge 
below, on which he was to place his feet; it was whitened with the 
droppings of vultures and other birds of prey. Far below again were 
more pinnacles and points of rock, jutting out and upwards. Any one 
who missed his footing on the first ledge, would be caught and im- 
paled upon those rocky spikes, if he escaped being dashed to pieces in 
the gorge below. 

Meanwhile Piet slipped a short hammer and chisel into a little 
wallet; and then, hobbling the two horses, set to work to untwist the 
long “ reim” or strip of raw-hide, which he had brought to serve as a 
rope. Tied and knotted together, this made a length of twenty-five feet. 
Father and son then twisted one end firmly round the thick stem of 
the thorn tree, and, making a loop and slip knot at the other end, 
slipped it over Isaac’s head and shoulders. 

“ Tie on the wallet,” said his father, “and I ’ll let you down slowly. 
This old thorn is tough enough to bear your weight and mine too.” 
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The lowering was safely accomplished; and the lad called up that 
he was on the ledge, but that the reim was not long enough to let 
him go into the cave, the entrance to which was further under the 
overhanging krantz than either had supposed. 

“Untie it, then,” shouted Piet; and presently felt, by the slack- 
ening of the thong, that it was dangling free. 

There was a silence: the heated air shimmered; the sun blazed 
down relentlessly. Old Piet lighted his pipe and waited. It might 
take the boy some time to find the gold, and longer to chip off enough 
to bring away. There would be a shout presently, and he would 
feel the thong grow taut again, and then he would haul the lad up. 

Perhaps the heat made him drowsy. He came to himself with a 
start. Something had roused him; was it a cry? He got onto 
his feet and shouted loudly, “Isaac!” There was no answer. He 
glanced at the sun; he must have dozed for nearly an hour! What 
a time the boy was! He crawled to the very edge of the precipice and 
looked over. A large lizard with a copper-green head lay basking close 
to his face, and scuttled noisily away, disturbed by his heavy breathing. 

“Tsaac!” he shouted. No response. “Verdomm!” muttered the 
old Boer. “ What is the boy about?” 

He threw a stone down, whistled, put his hands together before 
his mouth and gave a peculiar cry, known well to Isaac. Finally, after 
a glance at the quietly-cropping horses, he began, without haste, to 
let his bulky form down by the dangling reim. into his slowly 
working mind, as yet, no thought of actual dread had penetrated ; but 
he cursed himself for a fool at not having brought a native with him. 

It was fairly easy to let himself down, for the old fellow’s muscles 
were as hard as steel. At the entrance to the cave lay Isaac’s little 
wallet, the hammer, and a few pieces of quartz. The old man pene- 
trated as far as possible into the cave, which was not large, but could 
find no sign of the boy. Retracing his steps, he observed that, to the 
left of the entrance, ran a much narrower ledge along the face of the 
rock. His quick eye caught sight of a tiny bit of dislodged earth on 
this ledge ; he glanced above, and saw at once that a tuft of meejee had 
been pulled down from the rock. Meejee! Sara had called after 
them, “ Don’t forget my meejee.” Piet’s heart grew cold, he broke out 
into a sweat. Had the lad lost his balance in reaching up for this 
plant, and had he slipped over the precipice? The ledge was too narrow 
for the broader man to venture upon, but he lay down flat on the 
wider threshold of the cave entrance, and peered over into the abyss 
below. 

Ah, good God! What was that shapeless bundle? A hundred feet 
beneath him a spur of rock stood up towards the sky, and, caught on 
its sharp projections, was Isaac. One could plainly see the ruddy 
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brown of his moleskin trousers, the blue of his shirt, and even the 
gleam on his yellow hair. 

Piet, wet with sweat from head to foot, lay, straining his eyes, 
yelling, shouting, endeavoring in vain to obtain a sign of life, of 
movement. The lad lay utterly motionless on his back, one leg doubled 
under him; one arm twisted and bent beneath his head. Shaken out of 
his usual phlegm, the Dutchman clambered unsteadily to his feet; a 
ghastly pallor overspread his face, a choking sob came from his burst- 
ing heart. At the same moment he was aware that the bushes among 
the krantzes below were being violently shaken, that hoarse barks broke 
the stillness, and savage, hairy faces appeared, as the baboons of the 
neighborhood, doubtless startled by his shouting, trooped upwards, 
springing and peeping from every cranny and foothold. 

There was no time to be lost; in a few moments Piet was hauling 
himself up, hand over hand on the leathern thong. 

This was a difficult task. Scratched and breathless and bleeding, he 
emerged at last on the top, and, seizing his gun, fired it off several 
times to frighten away the baboons. Then, realizing that it was im- 
possible to reach his boy from above, Piet set off to ride fast and far 
to find kaffirs, who would show him the way into the valley, from 
which the attempt at rescue must be made. 

At all costs he must get to his boy before the vultures did. Aasvo- 
gels! Even as the thought heavily entered his agonized mind, he 
glanced involuntarily at the sky, now suffused with an exquisite rosy 
flush. Thank God, it was sundown. They would not be here till dawn. 

Galloping recklessly up and down the rocky paths on his sure- 
footed pony, it was, however, dark before his shouts attracted some 
natives, who, answering from across the hills, guided him to their 
kraal. Quickly explaining to the head man what had happened, Piet 
demanded half a dozen “boys” with reims, picks, and bush knives; 
and they set out in the starlight for the densely bush-covered river- 
bed, below the cave, which, it appeared, was well known. In a couple 
of hours’ time the moon rose; and their way became easier to find— 
but it was about four a. m. before they drew near to the spot which 
the natives affirmed to be just beneath Mabona’s krantz, as the great 
cliff over which the boy had fallen was called. 

Arrived there, however, they had now to climb and clamber almost 
perpendicular rocks, and through steep ravines, choked with tough 
lianas, and “ waacht am biji” thorn. More than once Piet’s heart stood 
still, as he heard a cry; but it was the well-known “bush baby ”—a 
little furry beast that wails like an infant on moonlit nights. 

Whip-poor-wills called to one another incessantly, and owls flew 
hooting away, disturbed by the men’s voices. Piet worked feverishly, 
slashing at the bushes and creepers which barred their way. 
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At last they emerged on a little plateau some thousand feet above 
the bed of the river, from which, the kaffirs said, when daylight 
came, they would be able to see clearly across to the place where Isaac 
lay. 

The moonlight poured down with a white brilliance which lit up 
the entire amphitheatre. Precipitous krantzes towered above. Below, 
the unbroken forest spread itself out, and crept up towards the rocks. 
Fiercely Piet strained his eyes across the misty wreaths that floated 
upwards from the river like films of gossamer. But the natives had 
guided him well. About a hundred yards across a deep chasm, and 
a little higher than the outcrop of rock on which he stood, he could 
discern a shapelessness lying prone. 

And then he waited for dawn. 

It was bitterly cold as the first grayish light slowly spread in the 
east. Shuddering, the natives crouched and watched with him. Sud- 
denly some faint sound came across to them: something that was from 
neither bird nor beast. Commanding the natives’ silence by a gesture, 
Piet strained his ears, and his heart gave a great leap in his rugged 
breast as he caught a weak muttering: now silent, now again—and 
he fancied he heard the word “Vater.” The boy lived! He was 
probably babbling in delirium! Springing to his feet, Piet shouted, 
“Tsaac! my son!” There was a moan, as if the lad had tried to 
move; another silence. Again and again the father shouted words 
of encouragement, of hope, of succor. 

At last the dawn sprang into brightness, and hope again died 
within Piet as he saw clearly how utterly impossible it would be 
ever to reach that sheer upstanding rock and to bring his son off it 
alive. 

Absolutely precipitous, it stood up from an inaccessible crag like 
a giant quartz needle. In vain he and the natives attempted to throw 
a reim, attached to a knob-kerry, across the yawning gulf between them 
and it. In vain they descended towards its base, and tried to clamber 
up its overhanging sides. If a rope could have reached the lad, he 
had neither the strength nor the consciousness to hold, or make it 
fast to the rock. His arms hung helpless—probably broken. They 
could now distinctly see the ghastly pallor of his face, the blood on 
his brow. 

Suddenly the sun shot up, and its fiery light fell full on the 
prostrate figure. At this moment a native whispered the word “ Aasvo- 
gel,” and, looking round, Piet saw him pointing upward to a tiny 
black dot in the pale blue overhead. The Boer’s drawn face hardened. 
He unconsciously grasped his bandolier, and swore deeply under his 
breath. 

The natives crouched in awe, and dared make no suggestions. They 
gazed intently with their hard black eyes on the rock with its burden 
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of still living flesh. Presently there was a rushing sound in the air 
above them, and shadows swept across the yet misty valley. All 
glanced up to where, not one nor two, but more than a dozen winged 
forms swooped nearer, and were each minute more discernible, as the 
great aasvogels assembled together. Another few moments, and they 
were slowly dropping and circling to within ten yards of their prey— 
so quickly do these feathered scavengers of the veldt gather for the 
feast. 

Another moan from the now conscious boy. A cry for water, and 
then a more piercing shriek: “ Myn Vater! die Aasvogels! Schiet!” 

Piet staggered unsteadily as he picked up his gun, and, pointing 
it at the huge, ungainly birds, shot one and another, till the rest drew 
off a little, and heavily alighted on ledges of the cliff, higher up. They 
could wait. 

Isaac’s sobbing moans for water became more frequent. Then 
there was a long silence, until it was broken by a more faint and 
piteous cry quavering across the chasm: 

“Shoot, O my Father! Shoot! Shoot! Oh, God! Shoot!” 

Piet became rigid for a second; then, realizing in a flash that 
there was no other way but this, that the poor lad’s torture was but 
being prolonged by delay—that the scorching sun was mounting every 
moment higher in a brazen sky, that baboons were below, and vultures 
above—with a mighty effort at self-control he shouted loudly, clearly, 
reassuringly : 

“Right, my son! I will shoot. Thy father will shoot thee! 
Have no fear! ” 

“Mai babo! Baas!—Baas,” pleaded the gray-headed Induna, and 
attempted to take the gun from Piet’s hand; but the Dutchman 
fiercely felled him to the earth. 

Then, his hands quite steady, but with the sweat standing in 
beads on his brow, the Boer, with wonderful deliberation and infinite 
care, looked to the priming of his gun. He chose a couple of bullets, 
and slipped them into the breach, one for each barrel; put up the 
sight, and, kneeling on one knee, raised the gun to his shoulder, took 
long and careful aim, and fired. The lithe young body quivered an 
instant and was still. Piet put another bullet into the brain. Then, 
after looking well and keenly to make sure that life was extinct, he 
turned and strode away. 

The awestruck natives followed in absolute silence. Only the 
youngest of them, halting a second where the path plunged into the 
forest, glanced back. But, sailing slowly down from the crags above, 
the vultures were already spreading their great pinions between Isaac 
and the sky. 


A FALSE MOVE 
By Clifford Howard 
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had hoped she would be. Caroline is my wife; and I have a 

way of asking her opinion upon matters that are not of any 
particular moment. In this instance I had felt confident I should 
have her ready approval; but it seems that I outlined the project a 
little too abruptly, and at first blush it impressed her as somewhat 
hazardous, as well as decidedly unconventional. Nevertheless, I suc- 
ceeded in explaining that it was but the necessary means to an end, 
and she was certainly heart and soul with me as to the righteousness 
of the end I had in view. At the same time, however, she seemed to 
think there might be some other means of accomplishing it; but I held 
out for my original plan as the only one to be depended upon under 
the circumstances ; and finally, like a loving wife, she agreed with me. 

It was arranged between us, therefore, that she should buy the 
things for the old ladies—with my money—and that I should deliver 
them. If I had felt myself competent to purchase stockings and lin- 
gerie and such things for two dignified and bewrinkled virgins, I 
should have taken this part of the task upon myself, instead of both- 
ering Caroline with it, and thus, shouldered the entire responsibility 
of the enterprise. But as I have a chronically hard time purchasing 
my own articles of apparel and doing it right, I had the good sense to 
entrust this part of the program to Caroline. And, incidentally, I 
don’t mind admitting that this is the only place in the affair that I 
did show any good sense. 

That our two prim neighbors were in need of clothes, I could see 
for myself; and Caroline had told me that there was a good deal more 
need than I as a man could see or could be expected to see. At all 
events, we had long ago decided that we ought to.do something for 
them ; but their ungovernable pride and their morbid touchiness had 
completely baffled our good intentions. Rather than accept the sem- 
blance of charity from any one, they pinched along miserably on some 
sort of a pittance; preferring to maintain their dignity and independ- 
ence upon bean soup and crackers six times a week. Flowers they 
would accept; and books and vases and caramels. Fruit, however, was 
apt to make them skittish ; unless, perhaps, it might be a single apple 
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or a lone bunch of grapes; but anything in quantity was too suggestive 
of something to eat, and they would not touch it. 

Soon after they came into the neighborhood, and before we had 
learned to know them, Caroline one day sent over a jar of preserves, 
by way of friendly interest ; and five minutes later Miss Hepsibah, the 
tall, angular one, brought it back and in a most frigid speech gave 
Caroline to understand that neither she nor her sister, Patricia, was 
an object of charity. One or two others in the neighborhood had a 
similar experience, and when at Thanksgiving time the King’s Daugh- 
ters sent up a box of groceries and table delicacies, these warped old 
damsels refused to let the box come into the kitchen and so frightened 
the delivery man with their stern, uncompromising speech, that he 
was not himself again for an hour and a half. 

I was not inclined to have much patience with them. I thought 
they had treated Caroline very shabbily; but she accepted their pecu- 
liarities with rare good nature and sympathy, and persisted in being 
as sociable with them as they would permit. She succeeded in inducing 
them occasionally to drop in and see her of an afternoon, and managed 
on each occasion—through some ingenuity of tact beyond my com- 
prehension—to give them a substantial meal under the guise of in- 
formal biscuits and tea. Beyond this, however, she had never been 
successful in ministering to their needs. Their armor of pride was 
proof against all assaults of philanthropy; and, until I unbosomed 
myself of my little plan, Caroline had despaired of being able to give 
them anything like a needful or substantial Christmas gift. 

My plan had come to me inspirationally. I sometimes have inspira- 
tions of this sort, although I find as a rule they are not of much value. 
Inspirations belong by nature to women, and when they attack a man— 
particularly a man like myself—they should be treated with the utmost 
suspicion. However, I felt at the time that this one was an exception 
to the rule; and having brought Caroline around to my way of think- 
ing we lost no further time in putting the inspiration into material 
form; for Christmas then was but a few days distant. 

I knew I could trust Caroline to get the most and the best for the 
money. It was not much that I could spare, but it sufficed under her 
careful disbursement to purchase a complete outfit of comfortable 
nether garments for each of the old ladies. Incidentally she came 
across a bargain in wash-bags; the finest sort of crash wash-bags, and 
at a price so excessively reasonable that she bought two of them: one 
for the ladies and one for me. It was a happy idea. To carry the 
things over in a neat, convenient wash-bag was a decided improvement 
upon a huge paper bundle or an awkward bevy of bundles, to say noth- 
ing of the subsequent usefulness of the bag to the needy spinsters. To 
get one for me at the same time was but characteristic of Caroline’s 
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thoughtfulness. She knew that my laundry bag was constantly over- 
taxed with the quantity of things I would persist in stuffing into it 
during the week, and I must confess it was a new pleasure to me to 
be rid of it and to be able instead to chuck my laundry into an ample 
receptacle and not worry about its bursting simply because I have 
the healthful habit of changing my clothes at frequent intervals. How- 
ever, I must not digress to talk about Caroline’s thoughtfulness of me. 
It would fill a volume were I to let myself go. 

The purchase of the clothes having been accomplished, the next 
step was to get Miss Hepsibah and Miss Patricia to come over to our 
house some time late in the afternoon of Christmas eve and thus give 
me an opportunity to get into their house unobserved and play the 
réle of Santa Claus by depositing the Christmas bag on the hearth. 
This, my part of the undertaking, was the crucial feature of the whole 
affair. It constituted the essence of my inspired plan. For the old 
ladies to find the gift awaiting them, without sign or hint of the donor, 
would leave them no alternative but to accept it; and it will be noted 
also with what art I subscribed to their prejudices by giving them 
only such things as they could use without necessarily revealing the 
fact to the neighbors. 

Though I knew Caroline would manage it somehow, it was none the 
less a relief to me when she telephoned to the office on the afternoon of 
Christmas eve and told me she had succeeded in getting the two spin- 
sters to come over and take a cup of chocolate with her and that she 
would hold them until five or half past if possible. I urged her to be 
sure to make it half past or even later, for one engagement and another 
threatened to keep me down-town until the last moment. And indeed 
it was already after five-thirty when I got home and clandestinely 
hurried up to my room to get the bag. Notwithstanding that I heard 
the old ladies’ stately voices in the living-room, I realized my time was 
short, and it took me but a moment to get out again by the back way, 
with the bag across my shoulder. 

To avoid possible detection I went through the back yard and 
around by the alley. The old ladies’ alley gate was locked ; so I climbed 
the fence. Their kitchen door was also locked. So was their cellar 
door. I was afraid to go around to the front door; so I tried some 
of the rear windows. ‘They were all securely fastened ; some of them 
with nails. The weather was bitterly cold and windy, and it was now 
so dark I had considerable difficulty in finding my way around on the 
slippery snow-banks. At one particularly treacherous place in front 
of the sitting-room window I fell down and scratched my face quite 
painfully. Altogether, the situation inspired me with resentment. 
I could not help feeling that I was being unfairly treated, to be shut 
out of the house in this fashion, when my only object was to fulfil an 
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errand of mercy and good cheer. Accordingly, without further con- 
sideration, I burst open the cellar door. 

The cellar was pitch dark. However, I managed by waving my 
hand in front of me to grope along without mishap, beyond straying 
into the coal bin and crushing my new derby against the low beams 
of the kitchen floor. I succeeded finally in discovering the stairway, 
which I mounted in some haste, and came near breaking my neck by 
stepping into a saucer of milk on the top step. Had it not been that 
the bag caught against the door post at the head of the stairs, I should 
have fallen back into the cellar. As it was, I strained my arm pretty 
badly and broke the saucer. 

I now found myself in the kitchen. I knew it was the kitchen by 
the noise of a dish-pan falling onto the floor. In turning around I 
think the bag must have swept across a table; for besides the dish-pan 
there were several other things went down at the same time, but I did 
not recognize their noises. One of them, however, sounded something 
like a lamp. However, I did not stop to examine. I had neither the 
time nor the temper. My one ambition now was to find the sitting- 
room and get rid of my job and go home. 

I discovered the sitting-room by falling into it. It was next door 
to the kitchen and one step lower. It must have been at least a foot 
and a half lower. When I got up I realized I had hurt my knee rather 
seriously ; and later on, when I got home, I found that what I had not 
done to ruin my hat in the cellar I had completed very thoroughly 
this time. The light of a street lamp shining through the window 
gave me now enough illumination to see about me. At one end of the 
room I saw the fireplace I had been searching for. Sticking into the 
mantel about five feet above the hearth was a large nail. If it had 
been put there for the express purpose, it could not have been more 
fitly placed for hanging my Christmas gift. And I was just about to 
slip the strings over it when I heard the front door open and recog- 
nized the voices of the proud and dignified spinsters. 

Without stopping to analyze my feelings or my motives, I shot 
into a closet ; dragging the bag after me. I closed the door and crawled 
away back—away back under a low shelf among some newspapers and 
empty jars. The two sisters came at once into the sitting-room and 
lighted the gas. And pretty soon one of them opened the closet door 
and put her rubbers in on the floor and hung up her shawl and bonnet. 
Then the other one did the same thing. Neither of them saw me; 
but as the second one was closing the door again she gave a little sniff 
and said, “What smells so funny?” I should have known that her 
remark had no reference to me, but in my state of tense nervousness 
I could not for a moment resist a vague apprehension that I had been 
discovered. I don’t think I have ever been quite so nervous and agi- 
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tated as I was during the time I was crouching down there in that 
closet. It was positive torture. To come out and explain myself would 
have been humiliation beyond my meek endurance; and, besides, my 
sudden appearance from the closet would in all probability have been 
a most serious shock to the good ladies, who were not accustomed 
to masculine company under the most formal conditions. I could see 
nothing to do but bide my time for an opportunity to sneak out, and 
trust to Providence to escape detection in the mean time. 

The sisters spoke in such low voices that I could not distinguish 
what they said, until suddenly I heard Miss Hepsibah call out from 
the kitchen, “ For mercy’s sake, Patricia! that cat must have had a fit 
again. Only look at what she has done out here!” And then I heard 
Miss Patricia walk hurriedly into the kitchen, where no doubt she, too, 
viewed with dismay and charged up against the cat the havoc I had 
produced in stumbling about in the dark. 

I thought for a moment that my time had come to slip away, but 
I had scarcely started to get out from under the shelf when one of 
the damsels came stepping back again and began to shake the grate 
of the little stove that was in the room, and a few minutes later I 
heard one of them putting some coal on the fire. They did everything 
very deliberately and very quietly. After they got through with the 
stove I could not tell where they were or what they were doing; except 
that all at once one of them opened the closet door and tossed a folded 
newspaper at me. I almost cried out, I was so startled. But I had 
no occasion to be, for the unsuspecting miss had not seen me. Nor 
was this alarming episode without its benefit, for it resulted in allow- 
ing the door to remain open a crack, which gave me an opportunity to 
hear what was going on outside. 

But there was nothing to hear. The two sisters had evidently 
settled down for the evening, and the room was intensely quiet. Per- 
haps an hour went by. It might have been an hour and a half. 
Judged by my nerves and the racking discomfort of my cramped situa- 
tion, it was something like ten hours. Then the doorbell rang. I 
heard Miss Hepsibah get up and go out into the hall. Presently she 
came back. I heard her settle herself into her chair again, and then 
she said to her sister: “It was our neighbor. She wanted to know 
whether we had seen anything of her husband. She said she did not 
know but that perhaps he might have dropped in here to see us. 
Fancy!” 

“Well, upon my word!” responded Miss Patricia quietly. “What 
is the woman thinking about? Why, we scarcely know her husband. 
And for my part, I shall be just as well pleased not to have any 
further acquaintanceship with him.” 


“ Yes,” commented Miss Hepsibah ; “I think the less we have to do 
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with him, the better. I never have been favorably impressed with him. I 
have always felt that under his assumption of gentility he is a man of 
gross appetites and thoroughly selfish. So different from his refined, 
gracious little wife. In all likelihood, like most men of his type, he 
is celebrating this holy Christmastide with some sort of carousing 
down-town, leaving his wife to worry about him and imagine all sorts 
of impossible things. It is the way they all do. It is in the blood. 
Fancy, now, a man who claims to be a gentleman not coming home to 
his supper and not sending his wife a word of explanation or excuse, 
while she, poor soul, runs about to the neighbors, thinking in the inno- 
cence of her heart that he may be visiting with respectable ladies. The 
only way to treat such a brute is to thump him over the head. Yes, 
Patricia, the older I grow the more devoutly do I thank the good Lord 
that He has spared me from the clutches of a husband.” 

There was no excitement in her speech. She spoke with perfect 
calmness and in her accustomed well modulated voice; but the note of 
sincerity in her tone grated on me most unpleasantly. Surely, under 
the circumstances, I deserved something more enjoyable than this. 
Her remarks irritated me. Perhaps it was unreasonable; but situated 
as I was I could not help it. And in my irritation I must have made 
a noise of some kind. What it was I don’t know; but scarcely had 
Miss Hepsibah finished speaking when her sister gave a start, and 
whispered, “ Hush! What was that? I heard something in the closet!” 

After this followed a moment of breathless suspense. Then Miss 
Patricia added, “ You don’t suppose it could be a mouse, do you?” 

I am not by nature an ingenious man; but in this instance I must 
ask credit for remarkable presence of mind. I began at once to scratch. 
I scraped my finger nail on the shelf and made a sound which, though 
I say it myself, was so close an imitation of the scratching of a mouse, 
that both the old maids sprang from their chairs and gave a dignified 
little scream. 

“ Patricia,” said the elder sister, “let us put Pussy in here and go 
to bed.” 

And forthwith, after hastily fixing the stove drafts and putting out 
the gas, they scurried into the kitchen; and a moment later a cat was 
dumped into the room and the kitchen door was shut with a decisive 
snap. 

I remained perfectly quiet until I heard the retiring footsteps 
reach the second floor. Then, with great caution and to the utter 
consternation of Pussy, I stole forth and hung up the bag. If any 
kindly thoughts or cheery greetings went with it, I don’t remember it. 
My only recollection is that I wanted to be rid of the bag. To sidle 
out through the front door was an easy task compared with coming 
in through the cellar; but to assume an amused expression, as though 
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I were about to relate a funny story, was not so easy when I met 
Caroline at our own front door. 

“ What does this mean? ” she demanded. “ Where have you been?” 

6 “Why,” said I, with a show of bravado, taking off my hat and 

hanging it up with the ease of one accustomed to wearing a derby 
cracked wide open across the crown, “ why, I have been playing Santa 
Claus, and could n’t get away; that’s all.” 

“Playing Santa Claus!” she repeated, still staring at me. “ Then, 
why have n’t you taken over the things?” 

“ What things?” I asked. 

“Why, the clothes for the old ladies; the Christmas bag with the 
things we bought for our neighbors. It’s hanging up in your closet.” 

“Caroline,” said I, dropping into a chair, “do you know what I 


. have done? I have made Miss Hepsibah and Miss Patricia a present 
of my whole week’s wash! In my hurry I must have picked up the 
wrong bag.” 


And so it was. But the truly aggravating part of the whole thing 
is, that the two old ladies never gave any sign to indicate that they 
found this unusual gift awaiting them on Christmas morning, and to 
this day we don’t know how it impressed them or how they explained 
it. I simply know that they got my clothes and I kept theirs; but 
whether they were able to make more use of mine than I was of theirs, 
is purely a matter of conjecture. 


THE HOME-BOUND SHIP 
BY MARION R. OLIVER 
()*e when young blood rebelled against the bands 


Of drab conventions enervating law, 
I yearned to roam in freer, wider lands, 
And loose my spirit from the body’s war; 
From prying eyes of scandal to withdraw 
, The daily doings of my unbound hands ; 
To find in flesh and blood on southern strands 
The visions that my captive senses saw. 


. But now, for years an exile from that home 
Where once I fretted at the slightest check, 
Gladly I speed my vessel o’er the foam, 
In hopes to reach once more that sheltered spot 
Where sea-worn lives, preserved from storm and wreck, 
Swing to old age, forgetting and forgot. 


VOICES 


By Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


Author of ‘A Woman of the World,’’ ‘‘ Poems of Passion,’’ etc. 


Nature. 

I have heard the voice of a man or a woman who was not 
visible ; and all the atmosphere changed as if a sudden wind had arisen ; 
or as if an eclipse had taken place at noon-day; or as if a “light that 
never was on land or sea” had risen in the skies at night. 

Once in the desert of the commonplace I heard a Voice; and 
instantly I was enveloped in beauty. Statues gleamed from hidden 
niches; and fountains played; and there were culture and repose and 
charm over all my world. 

Voices are exact reflections of the mind and soul; or they are 
echoes from past incarnations. 

Not all soft voices are pleasant; not all loud voices are unpleasant. 
It depends upon the Quality. 

There is a woman who is crowned with youth and classic beauty. 
She is like a marble goddess to see; and ofttimes I have beheld her 
moving about exquisitely kept lawns, under the shadow of great trees. 

She is a picture to please the eye; a picture—until she speaks. 
Always when her voice reaches my ears the same thing occurs. The 
beautiful lawns give place to ragged, unkempt farm-house yards, the 
great trees vanish, and I see only forlorn buildings, dilapidated stables, 
men in shirt sleeves and “suspenders,” coming home tired with toil; 
women with calico aprons and prematurely faded faces, performing 
disagreeable duties. The utterly commonplace and unromantic side 
of life is expressed by the voice of this beautiful woman. 

It is like a blow to my ear. 

Her own nature is devoid of romance; there is no sentiment in her 
soul. And so the voice tells the story of temperamental poverty, despite 
her appearance and surroundings. 

Another woman who is sweet and wholesome to look upon, and 
normal in every respect, speaks, and I grow dazed as under the influence 
of some strange narcotic. 

She may discuss weather or bonnets; she may speak of art and 


V OICES affect me like music; like perfumes; like scenes in 
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literature; or she may talk of current gossip. Yet the same result 
invariably follows. There is a little blur over my brain; a peculiar 
haze; and the real things of life seem far away ; and I imagine incense 
curling up from censers in some dim room. Some time, in some past 
life, she has been a part of such conditions. 

Once I met a man of talents; a man of whom the world had great 
hopes; of whom it expected wonderful achievements. But after I 
had heard him speak I ceased to believe in his future. His voice was 
light as thin water running over shallow places. It could not be a 
voice of the depths. 

I know a man whose voice will bring calm out of turmoil; peace 
out of discord; and rest out of weariness. Men, women, children, 
animals, all feel the magnetism and charm of his modulated tones. 
Each sentence is a caress, however dignified the words may be. 

There are voices which rouse you to action, which stir you with 
ambition ; and there are others which fill you with despondency. There 
are voices which irritate you like the buzzing of an insect or the grating 
of a file; and voices which hiss like serpents and snap like turtles. 

Sometimes from the rosebud mouth of youth proceeds the cracked 
voice of age; and from feminine lips, the deep bass of masculine 
tones; but most dreadful of all is the thin, piping voice of femininity 
issuing from the bearded lips of man. 

That which we are, that which we have been in some former in- 
carnation, speaks in our tones. 

That which we are, and the result of that which we have been, 
can be changed and modified by the cultivation of the voice. 

Were all the world to speak in a melodious and pleasing voice, 
many of the harsh and disagreeable qualities in human nature would 
disappear. 

What does your voice express? 

Listen and analyze it; and then ask your best friend, if you are 
brave enough to hear the answer. 


MIRACLES 
BY BLAKENEY GRAY 


OU ask for miracles, my friend? Ah, well, 
Y Perhaps your eyes are blind, and cannot see. 
I seek them too, and find them, truth to tell, 
Where’er I look, in sky, on hill, in dell. 
And when the summer weaves its magic spell 
The Rose alone’s a miracle to me! 


« 


THE SECOND STANZA 
By Percy Wilson 


hastening to take up the small, feminine-addressed envelope 

that confronted him as he preceded Mr. Lytle Tripp into 
their joint apartment. “Something doing here, Lyte, I know. Vio- 
let! ’—sniffing esthetically. “Violet! Violet! Now, who uses 
violet ? ” 

“Maybe it tells inside.” 

“No!” Mr. Detrow was sarcastic. “You don’t mean that, Lyte, 
surely. Bah! You’re too bright.” However, although with much 
dignity and deliberation, he tore the envelope open. 

“Listen to this!” he cried in exultation, when he had glanced 
hastily over the contents; and read aloud: 


‘A H!” murmured Mr. Alonzo Detrow in pleasurable surprise, 


1113 Forrest Street. 


My pear Mr. Derrow: 

My guest, Miss Delaney, is unexpectedly required to return home 
to-morrow, Christmas morning. Can you and Mr. Tripp make two of 
a little party I am inviting to spend this evening informally with us? 

Hastily, 
GENEVIEVE CRISSEY. 


“ What do you know about that? Isn’t that luck? I’m glad that 
old Colwell did n’t give us three days off to go home over the holiday.” 

“Delaney,” pondered Mr. Tripp. “Delaney. Oh, yes; it’s 
that——” 

“Of course. You remember. Er—er—Sibyl Delaney. She was 
at the Calypso Club’s dance last week. I made something of a hit 
there; that’s evident.” Here Mr. Detrow took the opportunity to 
admire his reflection in the mirror, while he complacently twisted the 
end of a small mustache. “Oh, she’s a vision, boy! A queen! 
Sibyl! That name just fits her; she’s graceful as a sibyl.” 

“Sylph, you mean, don’t you?” suggested Mr. Tripp. 

“* Sibyl’ is what I said,” asserted Mr. Detrow, with cutting dis- 
tinctness, “and ‘sibyl’ is what I mean. What’s the difference? 
They ’re both only made-up words, anyhow; just like Calypso. And 
I’ll bet you don’t know what Calypso stands for.” 
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“ What?” 

“Caledonian Young People’s Social Organization: that’s what it 
stands for. And ‘sibyl’ and ‘sylph’ are just the same sort.” 

“Oh! ”—apologetically. “I did n’t know.” 

“Of course you didn’t. That’s your trouble, Lyte. You never 
do know, but you must always be butting in and displaying your ignor- 
ance. I don’t mind it so much when we’re alone, but it’s very 
mortifying when we’re out in company together, and I hope you’ll 
watch yourself at Crisseys’ this evening. We’ll go, of course.” 

“Did n’t you—— Wasn't it this evening—— I understood— 
that——” 

“That what?” 

“That we were to help Miss Colwell and Miss Warnock take some 
of the candy and toys out to the Mission to-night.” 

“Thunderation!” exclaimed Mr. Detrow, smiting his palm. 
“That’s so. Those two old maids! Now, how are we going to 
get around that?” 

“You—you made the engagement.” 

“Don’t try to get out of it that way. Suppose I did. Wasn't 
I doing it for your benefit as much as mine? How was I to know, 
when we started in playing up to the boss’s daughter to give us a better 
stand-in with the old man, that it was going to be such a confounded 
nuisance? Tell me that.” 

Mr. Tripp could not tell him, and, turning contemptuously away, 
Mr. Detrow clasped his hands behind him and strode up and down the 
room, bending the whole of his mighty intellect to a solution of the 
problem at hand; the while Mr. Tripp meditatively rubbed his chin 
and awaited the outcome of this colossal struggle. 

“ See here!” exclaimed Mr. Detrow suddenly. “See here! Miss 
Colwell was to let me know where we were to meet them, and what 
time. She hasn’t done it. Let’s hustle, and——” 

He stopped short, for his eye had fallen upon a streak of white 
between the door and the edge of a small rug lying just inside. Turn- 
ing the rug back, he picked up a note addressed in Miss Colwell’s 
unmistakable hand. “ Here it is,” he muttered disgustedly. 

There seemed nothing to do but open it and accept its provisions. 
At that instant, however, Mr. Detrow had a brand new idea. Engaging 
his companion’s attention, he accordingly put the note back where it 
had lain, with about a quarter-inch protruding from beneath the rug; 
and then, going outside, he thrust his fingers into the crevice under the 
door and contrived to push it entirely from sight. 

When he came in again he noted with approbation the glimmer of 
comprehension in Mr. Tripp’s face. “ Very careless in Nora,” he com- 
mented with mock severity. 
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Mr. Tripp grinned. 

“ And now I have a scheme, Lyte,” Mr. Detrow went on buoyantly, 
“that ‘ll put us all to the good with the girls. You know how those 
houses out on Forrest Street stand, back from the sidewalk in pairs, 
with lawn and bushes around them.” 

Mr. Tripp confessed he did. 

“And you remember that last Christmas eve up home, before we 
came down here to work, how a bunch of us dressed up in old clothes 
and went round to the different houses and sang, and were invited in to 
cakes and cider and home-made wine? ” 

Mr. Tripp remembered well. “They were good, too. And we 
wore comic masks: that was fun.” 

“Yes. Well, I don’t mean to dress up like we did then, but we ’Il 
go out to Miss Crissey’s a little early and stand under a window and 
sing something. Girls like that sort of thing, don’t you know; and 
when the other fellows come and find how snug and tight we’re fixed 
they ’ll be offering us rea] money to let them in on it.” 

“ We ought to make it something we know well,” argued Mr. Tripp, 
taking to the idea with sudden spirit. “ ‘The Old Oaken Bucket,’ say ; 
or ‘ Twickenham ’——” 

“No, no. Something Christmasy. Where was it we were practis- 
ing something like that not long ago? . . . Oh, yes; certainly!” 
as Mr. Tripp, having darted abruptly into a closet, brought forth the 
music supplement of the previous Sunday's paper. “This is it. A 
carol. The very thing!” 

“How about masks? ”—insinuatingly. “They have a dandy lot 
at Sondberg’s.” 

“We don’t want them. But yes! Well get a couple of those 
little black domino affairs. They ’ll give a touch of romance to the 
thing, and it all counts. Hello! there’s the bell.” 

Dominos were not precisely what Mr. Tripp had meant, for he 
preferred disporting himself as an emissary from the infernal regions, 
or something similarly fascinating; but dominos were at least a con- 
cession, and, forbearing argument, he followed Mr. Detrow in a hasty 
toilet and accompanied him down to the six o’clock function which at 
Mrs. Woodling’s was given the name of dinner. 

It was as he rose from this meal that Mr. Detrow observed with 
suspicion Nora bend beside her mistress and whisper to her. Before 
he could get out of the room the landlady stopped him. She merely 
wished to mention, did Mrs. Woodling, that a note had been brought 
for Mr. Detrow shortly before he came home. As Mrs. Woodling had 
personally given the messenger her word that the note would be deliv- 
ered without fail, she desired to know whether Mr. Detrow had 
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It was a trying moment. If he answered that he had not, Mrs. 
Woodling would insist on sending Nora up to show where she had put 
it. It was useless to plan bribing Nora, for the whole table now knew 
that a note had come. Therefore Mr. Detrow, putting the best face 
possible on it, and on himself, smiled and acknowledged that he had; 
but the instant the door was closed behind him he took on such ferocity 
of countenance that shivers went playing tag all over poor Mr. Tripp. 

Not one word did Mr. Detrow speak as he stalked fiercely and 
gloomily up and into their room, but only jerked the note from 
its hiding-place, ripped it roughly open, glanced at it, crushed it in his 
hand, and cast it on the floor; then flung himself into a chair and 
glowered ominously. 

With remarkable temerity Mr. Tripp picked the note up, and, 
finding no catastrophe befell him from this, went a step farther and 
read it. Then he scratched his head dubiously. “Lon,” he ventured 
at length, “the Warnocks don’t live.on Goodwin Street any more, do 
they ? 

“Does it say that in there? ” demanded Mr. Detrow eagerly, jump- 
ing up and snatching the note. “So it does: ‘822 Goodwin.’ No, 
they ’ve moved, and that house is being torn down for park extension.” 

“ Where do they live now?” 

“TI don’t know. Don’t bother me.” Mr. Detrow was already 
planning. 

“We could stop at Colwells’ and find out.” 

“Well, well not,” retorted Mr. Detrow. “Listen to me! This 
is what lets us out. We’re to be at 822 Goodwin Street not later than 
eight o’clock, and start for the car from there. We get to the house 
at two minutes of eight. No house. Some one tells us they think 
Warnocks moved to Wyoming Avenue. We go there, and ring seven- 
teen bells. Nothing doing. As last resort we try Colwells’ on ’phone. 
Line busy. Now it’s after nine o’clock, and we give up. How’s 
that?” 

“But itll be too late to go to Crisseys’, then.” 

“Sure it will,—if we do all I said. But all we’re really going to 
do is go to Crisseys’ straight. The rest is only the fairy tale I ’ve fixed 
up for afterwards.” 

Before Mr. Tripp had fully recovered from the stupefaction en- 
gendered by his mingled awe and admiration of this ingenious scheme, 
Mr. Detrow was hurrying him to his dressing. To avoid any chance 
of the error of address having been thought of, and Miss Colwell’s 
catching them with a correction even yet, they left the house early, 
and, stopping only to purchase two black half-masks, went on to Forrest 
Street afoot, employing their time along the less frequented streets in 
sotto voce rehearsal of the carol. 
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“Not yet eight o’clock,” commented Mr. Detrow as they reached 
their corner. “We’re early enough, but we’ll keep along this side 
until we see the way is clear, and then slip over. Let me count: one, 
three, five, seven, nine, eleven, thirteen—that’s our place. Quick, 
now; while there ’s no one in sight.” 

Within half a minute they had crossed the street and were alongside 
the house. “Ah!” murmured Mr. Detrow, as two unmistakably 
feminine figures showed for an instant silhouetted on the shade, “ there 
are the girls. No one else yet here. Put on your mask.” 

When he had done the same he contemplated the effect, as exhibited 
in Mr. Tripp, with unfeigned satisfaction. “These certainly were a 
great inspiration, Lyte,” he declared. “I had been going to suggest 
the same thing myself, when you mentioned them. The whole thing 
would n’t have been one, two, three, without them. And here’s the 
music ”—pulling it from his pocket. 

“We can’t see the music in the dark,” objected Mr. Tripp. 

“ Perhaps not, but it’s more classy to sing from the sheet. Stand 
here ”—moving nearer the window. “ We can get a little light on it 
from under the shade. Say when you’re ready. Wait!” he exclaimed 
suddenly. 

“Great Scott!” he gasped, as, peering through the narrow crevice 
beneath the blind, he made out some of the furnishings of the room. 
“This isn’t Crisseys’. We’ve made a mistake. Thunder! we forgot 
to count that those first two houses have each a full lot at the side. 
We’re two houses too far.” 

“ But the two girls in there?” 

“T don’t know who they are, but this is not Crisseys’. We must 
get away from here. Softly, now. Whoa! Stop! Sh-h-h! Sh-h-h!” 
he cautioned in quick succession. “ Wait until that man goes by.” 

He backed his startled comrade against the house and peered out. 
“What ’s he stopping for?” he muttered. “He’s looking in. He’s 
coming toward us. Cesar! it’s a cop. What——? Our masks! 
Our masks! He takes us for housebreakers. Turn away quick and 
take them off.” 

“Had n’t we better run?” stammered the trembling Tripp. 

“No, no,” replied Mr. Detrow, divesting himself of his own, and 
coming to his companion’s aid ; “he “Il shoot. We must—we must—— 
I have it: we must sing, Lyte. No one can raise a fuss about our 
singing a earol on Christmas eve. Sing.” 

The accord with which their voices rose on the frosty air was indeed 
marvelous, and the effect instantaneous; for not only did the police- 
man turn and stroll off down the street, but Mr. Detrow realized with 
the first note that he had never been in such wonderful voice and form. 
By the time the stanza was concluded he was enraptured. 
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“By Jove!” he exclaimed ecstatically, “that was dandy, Lyte. 
We ’ll give them another.” 

“We had better get away,” urged Mr. Tripp. 

“Why? We have plenty of time. Besides, I’m sure I heard my 
name mentioned, and I believe now these are those Thompson girls 
Kitsey would n’t introduce us to. They live somewhere in this sec- 
tion, and I’d like to steal a move on him. Don’t turn around,” he 
cautioned, as the blind behind them lifted and let a flood of light 
on their backs. “We'll sing the stanza out before we let them 
see us.” 

But his warning to Mr. Tripp had been too late, and the next 
instant he heard a muffled but well-known voice exclaim, “ It is, Laura; 
it’s the boys!” Turning with a start, he beheld Miss Colwell at the 
pane, and behind her Miss Warnock. 

“Oh, boys,” cried Miss Colwell, flinging up the sash, “we were 
so afraid you weren’t coming. It was running in my mind that I 
had given you the old address. You don’t know how relieved I am 
I didn’t. Such a lovely way of announcing yourselves, too! But 
hurry in out of the cold. We have two or three minutes to spare, and 
Laura and I are just dying to hear that second stanza before we start.” 

“Tf I thought it would kill ’em I’d choke myself before I ’d sing 
another bar,” declared Mr. Detrow benevolently the instant he was safe 
from hearing. “ But it’s all your idiotic doing, Lyte. We never have 
a show for a good time but you must queer it.” 

“TI? Me?” stammered the bewildered Tripp. “Why, how——?” 

“Your fool idea about masks,” retorted Mr. Detrow. “If it 
had n’t been for them——- But what’s the use? Oh, Sibyl! Sibyl!” 
And with this outburst of a riven heart he relapsed into a gloomy 
silence and mechanically led the way to the door. 


RECENT OBSERVATIONS 


WateERED stock runs deep. 

Wuom the gods love die rich. 

He jests at scars who never bought mining stock. 

He is wise enough who can keep the fact that he is a fool from 
being discovered. 

VirTvE is its own reward, but seldom objects to a slight monetary 
gratuity on the side. 


Many a man thinks he has got religion when he has merely become 
rich enough so that he can afford to be good. 


Ellis O. Jones 


WAYS OF THE HOUR 


A DEPARTMENT OF CURRENT COMMENT AND 
CRITICISM—SANE, STIMULATING, OPTIMISTIC 


A HAPPIER CHRISTMAS AND A HAPPIER NEW 
YEAR TO ALL 


HAT Yuletide has come to be anticipated—with trepidation— 
T is no secret. Each year this becomes more obvious. With 
midwinter comes the nerve-wrecking realization that before 

many days all good “ Christians” must be prepared somehow to spend 
money that they cannot afford, to purchase “ things ” that the recipients 
do not want. The horror of appearing mean tempts the wisest to 
become a spendthrift, and the spendthrift to become a fool. The dread 
of being under obligations to acquaintances often spurs a normally sen- 
sible woman to become a debtor elsewhere to such an extent that to her 
neither a “ Merry Christmas” nor a “ Happy New Year” is possible. 
Surely for so small a candle such a game is reckless. Happily there is 
a growing revolt against this state of affairs. So convinced have the 
very rich become of the folly of littering up one another’s home with 
superfluous objects, and of the promiscuous giving habit generally, 
that outside of their immediate families gift-making has largely ceased. 
Why, then, in the beneficent name of common-sense, should not the less 
affluent emulate them? Christmas being primarily the Day of the 
Christ Child’s coming, those who really wish to glorify Him and not 
themselves, can do so in no more acceptable manner than by making 
at least “ one of these littles ones” happier. For the delight of the chil- 
dren should we oldsters cheerfully deny ourselves, aye, even of our 


heart’s desire. 
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Ten dollars is the minimum that the woman of moderate means 
allows herself for little gifts outside the family—“ in exchange.” What 
a spirit! and what a barren waste! How much better if every one of 
these erstwhile wasted dollars were invested in toys for hapless children, 
who long with a piteous longing for something to play with, so that 
for once they can say, “ Santa Claus came to my house, too.” 

Ethically, the giving of gifts is a matter so intimate, so personal, 
that the practice should be discountenanced save between near kinsfolk 
or friends of long standing. To offer a gift should be a privilege con- 
ceded, not usurped. There are anniversaries of various sorts, beside 
weddings and birthdays, that furnish manifold opportunities for festive 
givers, and blessed be their gifts if they but grant to children all the 
gladness that may be bought upon each birthday of the Blessed Child. 

If among every little coterie of intimates in America it were defin- 
itely understood that in future upon Christmas Day gifts should be 
sent to children exclusively, what a sigh of relief would follow! If, 
furthermore, those whose habit it has been to “give” at any cost, 
to any one, were to go frankly to those from whom they are accustomed 
to obtain their wherewithal to “ compete,” and name but half the usual 
amount, again a perfect gale of relief would be made manifest. After 
which, what quest so joyful as for a toy or two for a forlorn child, and 
more toys for other children so long as the money lasted! 

“But,” cautious Philanthropy, “why not buy them warm clothing 
and coal instead of toys? ” 

“Because,” pleads Love, “they so want upon this one day to play, 
to ‘have fun,’ to forget that they are often cold, or that they are ever 
hungry. They want to forget everything save the one blessed, provable 
fact that ‘Santa came down our chimbley, too.” Poor, pitiful little 
midgets of the world! To be their Santa Claus for one God-blessed 
day might make even a carper happy. Moreover, if throughout 
Christendom men and women, husbands and wives, lovers and sweet- 
hearts, brothers and sisters, were to agree in all good will that at Christ- 
mas one-half the price of contemplated gifts was to be saved, and the 
other half conscientiously spent for food, coal, and clothing for poor 
children, thrift would increase, and in all God’s world there would be 
few, if any, hungry, cold, or ragged little ones on Christmas Day. 

The substitution of Christmas toys for poor children instead of 
gifts for well-to-do adults is the most promising charity ever contem- 
plated. It means literally “the greatest good for the greatest number.” 
Primarily, it is bound to restore the waning Christmas Spirit. It will 
minimize extravagance, lessen financial strain, ease thousands of 
dreaded debts, and contribute to domestic peace. It will save the 
strength of woman for better motherhood, cripple false pretense, exalt 
friendship, and test social popularity. It will render the Great Festival 
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merrier than it has been for many a year. It will make the New Year 
happier for “ Father” and bring blessings of many kinds in its wake. 

And what about the amenities? Ah! Let the amenities be most 
graciously observed. Revive the moribund art of “ polite ” correspond- 
ence. Instead of a tawdry gift, or a trite card made by the million 
for the billion, let friend write to friend merry Yuletide letters, redo- 
lent of good will and loyalty. Let the beatific essence of the Holy Day 
dominate the writer. Upon each page let there be beautiful wishes 
couched in beautiful words. Let the writing be done personally, and 
the stationery be as elegant as the purse can buy. Finally, if possible, 
send the letters by messenger on Christmas morning—all of which costs 
very little money, but shows a genuine and personal regard. Finally, 
in order to end the day charmingly, keep the latch-string dangling out- 
ward for homeless friends, both rich and poor. Add the Yuletide wel- 
come, and let it be sincere. Besides this, erstwhile trifling “ gifts ” 
withheld will seem less than naught. 

Minna THomas ANTRIM 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE GUMDROP 


O the apple and the tea-kettle and the several other homely trifles 
T that have been responsible for the destinies of the world, must 
now be added the gumdrop. The apple gave us the law of 
gravitation—to make no mention of the part it played in the first 
chapter of human history ; the frog gave us the electric battery; a goose 
saved Rome and consequently gave to history its Julius Cesar and 
Pontius Pilate; a spider hid the refugee Mohammed and thus gave to 
the world a new religion ; a smoky chimney gave us the balloon ; the tea- 
kettle with its bouncing lid gave us the steam-engine ; the electric spark 
gave us the Philippine Islands; and now, praise be! the gumdrop has 
given us the North Pole. 

Included among the supplies of Dr. Cook’s polar expedition were 
two barrels of gumdrops. The average ignoramus will be inclined to 
regard this item as a joke or an absurdity, if not downright invention, 
bosh, moonshine, fiddle-faddle. And truly, at first blush, it would 
seem as though peanuts or crullers or even green cheese would be more 
serviceable than gumdrops as an entrée *twixt blubber @ Ja mode and 
sliced tallow. But all such commentary is wide of the mark and serves 
only to advertise our provincialism. Mr. John R. Bradley, the financial 
protagonist of Dr. Cook’s expedition, in commenting upon this item of 
the outfit, revealed a very significant and illuminating fact. He 
declared that an Eskimo will walk thirty miles for a gumdrop! 
Whether other explorers have been aware of this remarkable fondness, 
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we know not; but if it be true (and we are assuming that it is, for we 
have no means of disproving it), it is not to be wondered at that Dr. 
Cook, with two barrels of gumdrops at his disposal, should have suc- 
ceeded in reaching the pole. Therefore, let confusion attend those who 
doubt the sagacity of including the gumdrop among the necessities of 
a polar excursion. 

As cheese to a mouse or radium to a chemist or an alarm-clock to 
a Malagasy, so is a gumdrop to an Eskimo. He could eat gumdrops 
from sun-up to dewy eve; that is, from March until October. “Tis a 
trivial circumstance in itself, but invaluable as a factor in pole hunting; 
for the Eskimo bears the same relationship to the Arctic traveller as 
does the porter to the Pullman passenger; and if you would not be set 
adrift you must know the open-sesame to his heart. It must also 
prove of great value to know the mechanical equivalent of a gumdrop 
as stated by Mr. Bradley. Knowing exactly how far one Eskimo will 
walk for one gumdrop, renders the problem of supply a comparatively 
easy one. In this respect the Eskimo holds a pleasing advantage over 
the camel. We know that a camel will travel two hundred miles with- 
out a drink, but that does not tell us how far he will travel for three 
drinks; whereas with an Eskimo, it is only necessary to compute the 
number of miles to be travelled, and divide by thirty, and the result is 
the number of gumdrops required for the journey. 

Once more, therefore, we are minded of the import of small things. 
“Think nought a trifle, though it small appear.” Yesterday the 
gumdrop was but a vulgar adjunct of the picnic and the matinée, the 
butt of joke and pun and shabby jest; and to-day it is cousin to the 
telescope and the mariner’s compass. All hail to the gumdrop! 

CiirFrorp Howarp 


AN APPEAL FOR AN ANTI-BRIDGE BUTTON 


T has been suggested that the world is divided into two classes, 
| “the bores and the bored.” And there is room for still a third 

class, namely, those that “ refuse to be bored.” 

Why should not certain members of this intelligent, discriminating 
body unite to form an Anti-Bridge Trust? 

In almost every company we find to-day one or two beings who 
hover tranquilly aloof from the persistent circle of bridge-players. 
When the perpetual cry, “ Let ’s have a game,” goes up, they rise and 
wander forth to enjoy freedom and the outer world. Meanwhile into 
the maelstrom of pasteboard devotees are swept the unresisting majority. 

The members of the proposed Anti-Bridge Trust have no grievance 
against those moderate gamesters who possess an occasional inclination 
to sit down for a rubber, but only against those that are possessed by 
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the perpetual bridge-fever. To such, all times are alike dedicated to the 
setting forth of a small table about which seats for four are arranged. 
There is no morning too fine to be donated to dealing cards to 
“dummy”; no afternoon too glorious to be offered before the shrine 
sacred to “trumps”; no evening well spent that is spent in any 
other way. 

And the aloof-one receives indeed scornful rejoinders if he dare to 
suggest that the circle of devotees turn its attention elsewhere. Or if, 
during the progress of “ the little game,” the intruder venture a chance 
remark, or hurry breathlessly into the room to break some stirring 
bit of news, such interruption is ever greeted with scorn or with indif- 
ference. The startling statement, “Scotland ’s burning,” calls forth 
merely an absent shrug of some one’s shoulders, with an attendant 
query: “ May I play?” directed not to the first speaker, but to some- 
body’s partner. 

The time has come for the coéperation of the aloof-ones, in a wide 
movement which shall bring into happy unison those that “do not play 
bridge,” and “ are glad that they do not,” and “do not care to learn” ; 
that they may everywhere enjoy their kind, without preliminary sub- 
jection to any lengthy weeding process. 

By means of a small badge, or Anti-Bridge Button, they may at 
once distinguish their congenial fellows. Thus equipped, they shall 
never more fall victim to misleading lunch-parties, followed by tedious 
afternoons of bridge, or by averted profiles if one plead ignorance of 
the game; nor yet to those deceptive little dinners devised to be divided 
by the figure four. Yes, all the evils and miserable moments which 
are the accompaniment of a refusal to “take a hand ” shall be spared 
to the wearer of the Anti-Bridge Button, and he shall dwell forever- 
more in peace, and shall enjoy abundantly the pleasant and untram- 
melled intercourse of other Anti-Bridgites. At every social gathering, 
or general meeting-place, these cheerful spirits shall joyfully join 
forces, each at a glance distinguishing the tiny token worn by the 
others, on which shall be engraved the appropriate motto: “ Anti-Bridge 
Society: for the Prevention of Boredom 4 la carte.” 

CAROLINE TICKNOR 
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SHACKLETON’S “HEART OF 
THE ANTARCTIC” 


By Major-General A. W. Greely, U.S.A. 


days and labor-laws, have destroyed the fibre of human 

endurance, should read Lieutenant Shackleton’s story of 
polar aspiration and accomplishment. ‘The whole civilized world 
knows that he has practically attained the South Geographical Pole, 
reached and scientifically located the South Magnetic Pole, brought 
vast Antarctic domains within the knowledge of man, and contributed 
great stores of scientific observations to promote further research. 
Yet one must read these volumes fully to realize the vastness of 
Shackleton’s accomplishments in financing, outfitting, organizing, and 
leading the adventurous band whose wonderful successes and yet more 
wonderful experiences are herein recorded. 

Simplicity and directness are the author’s dominant literary 
qualities, but a characteristic phase, unusual in this day of personal 
exploitation, permeates Shackleton’s story: the quality of self-sup- 
pression, with constant and unstinted recognition of the services of 
his comrades. 

The tow of the Nimrod to the Antarctic ice, some twelve hundred 
miles, would seem to present nothing of special note, but the simple, 
forceful account is one of absorbing interest. For two weeks a series 
of violent hurricanes, with waves over forty feet in height, made 
life most wretched, changes of clothes impracticable, and danger of 
foundering imminent. At times the ship rolled to and fro more than 
fifty degrees from the perpendicular, and made three feet of water 
an hour. Her consort was “just a funnel and a mast lurching 
through the spray,” as shown by an excellent photograph. Striking 
was the Nimrod’s later experiences, after cutting the tow-line, when 
she steamed unchecked into Ross Sea through waters dotted with 
thousands of tabular bergs from eighty to a hundred and fifty feet 
high. For eighty miles continued this beautiful but thrillingly 
dangerous course through “lanes and streets of a wonderful snowy 
Venice.” 

Full of interest also is the tracing by ship of the Great Ice 
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W ass believes that steam and electricity, eight-hour 
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Barrier—a unique and astounding remnant of the Ice Age—and the 
enforced establishment of quarters at Cape Royds, at the base of 
volcanic Erebus. What thése mén could do in the. way of work is 
illustrated ‘in the landing of the entire equipment—coal and ponies, 
food and instruments—under conditions of ice and storm, in a 
limited time, and up precipitous cliffs. 

Polar,.winters are usually monotonous, but matters were much 
enlivened~by the ascent of Mount~ Erebus, neighboring volcano 
rising 13,370 feet above the sea. The dead crater showed fumaroles, 
or volcanic vapor wells, encased in ice-sheaths through the instantly- 
freezing steam, while the lava, pumice-stones, and feldspar crystals 
were sulphur-coated. /'T'wo' thousand feet higher' was the active crater, 
a bottomless abyss, whence regular explosions every few minutes threw 
up globular steam-masses, which formed columns rising sometimes a 
thousand-feet. ‘This great crater, half a mile wide and with three steam 
vents, ‘forms the subject of an admirable illustration. Strangest is 
the truth that this ascent of an active volcano, in sight of and 
only fifteen miles from the station, was the single journey that in- 
volved serious frost injury, one man losing a toe, due to a violent 
blizzard. 

‘For the long journey towards the Pole, there were dogs, a motor- 
ear, and. Manchurian ponies—of whom three died from eating salty 
voleanic sand. The south-polar journey was made by Shackleton, 
Adams, Marshall, and Wild—four- men of unusual stamina and en- 
durance. - ‘They started October ¢our April) 29th, each man leading 
a. pony ‘which drew a heavily laden sled, the ponies living on maise 
and the men on a ration. of thirty-two’ ounces—mostly biscuit, pem- 
mican, sugar, and chocolate. Dangers encompassed them from the 
very start, man and pony nearly perishing through the breaking of 
a snow-bridge over a fathomless ice-chasm. Soon came new lands, 
lofty mountains with rough-hewn granitic pedks and bases of eternal 
snow, and then the excitement of beating all previous southings in 
82° 18.5’'S. latitude. 

For weeks the Great Barrier remained at sea tevel and ran south 
with mountain boundaries, so that Shackleton well called his party 
“tiny black specks crawling slowly and painfully across the white 
plain.” Finally the mountain ranges trended to the southeast, forcing 
the party on land to keep its due south course. Fortunately, they 
found’ a matnificent * Highway to the South,” a broad, ice-filled valley 
flanked by precipitous' granite cliffs, two thousand feet high. 

The Highway was filled with viner-odiged, crevassed blue-ice, slop- 
ing sharply upwards,’ the conditions so horrible that one day they 
scarcely made a mile. They had shot and cached three ponies on 
the Barri¢r; and how were appalled by the loss of their last animal, 
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he breaking through a snow-lridge and ‘plunging down ‘aby$s 
deep that he could not be seen. His leader, Wild, heard a rushing 
wind, felt the lead-tope snatched’ away, ‘and, instinctively putting 
out his hands, was miraculously saved by catching the brink of_ the 
hard ice—the swingle-tree fortunately oe and. leaying the sled 
behind. 

For nineteen days they struggled up this. crevasse- -maarked. glacier; 
thought to be the largest in the world, dragging their worn. sledges 
up an ascent of eight thousand feet, under. conditions of almost. in- 
credible difficulty. To do this they had to cache all extra clothing, 
food for return, and all possible dead weight, while living. on a 
reduced ration. Their sufferings from cold may be imagined. from 
the fact that on December 21, midsummer-day, there: was:a_ blizzard 
wind with a temperature of 4°. 

Attaining a moderately ascending plateau, fortunately without 
crevasses, they reached 9,590 feet and then lost sight of land, nothing 
remaining but an ice-clad plain—still upward, and upward. They 
made their final camp at 11,600 feet, and there after: two weeks’ 
travel, with temperatures always below zero, were snow-bound sixty 
hours, with minus forty degrees of cold, and wind up to eighty miles 
an hour. Affected by mountain sickness, half-starved on their re- 
duced food, often escaping freezing by placing their feet in each 
other’s breast, the sufferings of these imprisoned men were awful. 
When the storm broke they made an advance without sled and planted 
the British flag in 88° 23’ S., 162° E. There was no break in the 
dead-white show-plain towards the South Pole, ninety-seven miles 
distant. 

Difficult and arduous as was ‘the. oubnenl journey, it is. the race 
for life in the homeward march that most thrills the reader of this 
narrative, with its pathetic pictures of fear and hope, of dangers and 
successes at critical periods. 

Broken sledges, sharp-pointed ice, dangerous crevasses where a 
misstep meant death, the guiding sledge-tracks obliterated, uncertainty 
of finding food caches, without which death must come, frequent 
blizzards with temperatures of —23 degrees, and failure of food— 
once involving a march of thirty-one hours without eating—these 
dre phases that awaken the sympathy, fix the attention, and gain 
the admiration of the reader. At times the men fell exhausted in 
their harness, and dysentery added its horrors—through unfit ‘pony’ 
meat—which finally obliged a forced inward march of two to obtain 
help from the station. Fine was Shackleton’s effort to reach home, 
but magnificent was his return with the relief party to ensure the 
safety and comfort of his men. Think of the will-power and spirit 
of self-denial that inspired this half-starved man, after travelling 
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1,700 miles over the floe, to take the field for an additional sixty-three 
miles in the drag-ropes. 

From a scientific standpoint the location of the South Magnetic 
Pole was most important. Situated about five hundred and twenty 
miles from the station, to the north-north-west in the interior of 
ice-clad Victoria Land, and nearly three hundred miles from the sea, 
its approach involved an exhausting and dangerous journey. The 
party consisted of three only, Professors David, Mawson, and Mackay. 
The story of their privations and fortunes is told by David, and 
is well worth reading, as it is seasoned with a sense of humor and 
a wealth of anecdote rarely found in field journals or reports. 

Dragging half a ton on two sleds, and so obliged to relay, they 
spent over two months of arduous labor in endeavoring to find a 
place where they could scale the debouching shore-ice. Meanwhile 
Mawson had carefully triangulated the whole of the traversed Victoria 
coast, developing many serious errors in the running survey made 
by Captain Scott, R. N. 

Finally a practicable route was found, and in a month they dragged 
their sledge a distance of two hundred and sixty miles, up an ascent 
of about 7,500 feet. The Pole was located in 72° 25’ S. latitude, 
155° 16’ E. longitude, not far, it was thought, from the ocean to 
the north. Seventeen days brought them back to the sea, only to 
find the ocean now open and their food gone. Fortunately, they 
obtained seal and penguin, and, still more fortunately, they were 
rescued by the Nimrod a few days later. 

The volumes are profusely and beautifully illustrated from photo- 
graphs taken during the expedition, supplemented by a number of 
color plates and three maps. With rare exceptions the plates con- 
tribute to a clear understanding of the field work and of the Antarctic 
regions. ‘Those relating to the newly discovered mountain ranges 
and glaciers have special value and peculiar interest. Among them 
may be mentioned the “ Cloudmaker,” the granite pillars, and several 
peaks. Very striking are some of those pertaining to the Erebus 
voleano and its crater. The Great Barrier and tabular iceberg convey 
an idea of the polar ice, and the towing consort shows the turbulence 
of the storm-tossed Antarctic Ocean. 

The introduction by Dr. Hugh Robert Mill gives a clear and 
comprehensive account of Antarctic explorations during the past 
century, and is an article of permanent value and timely appearance. 
Mill writes reasonably and impartially on the explorations of the late 
Admiral Charles Wilkes, U. S. N., the first to discover that continent 
of Antarctica which Shackleton has done so much to extend. 


Tue Test 

Marjorie looked pensively out of the window as Roderic spoke. 
She had long feared that the words she had just heard were 
trembling for utterance upon his lips, and while she knew deep 
down in her heart that she did not love him, she was of a sympathetic 
nature, and could not bring herself by a refusal of his hand to 
blast those bright hopes forever. Now she was face to face with 
the emergency, and it puzzled her sorely to know what to do. His 
very manner of putting the question precluded the possibility of 
any prolonged dalliance with it. The answer was due, and must 
be given. 

“TI will do anything,” he whispered hoarsely—* anything, 
Marjorie, to prove my love.” 

A flash of solution crossed her pained countenance. Here, per- 
haps, was a way out. 

“You mean that, Roderic Venderbole? ” she cried gladly. 

* Yes,” he said, “ I mean it.” 

“Then,” said she, “I will give you the test. I am not like 
some maidens, Roderic, who would set you an impossible task. I 
shall not ask you to communicate with Mars, or to cross the 
Atlantic in an airship. I realize that such a task—either of them— 
would show me to be an exacting woman. I am not that—oh, 
believe me, I am not that, Roderic. Neither shall I require of you 
that you run for District Attorney to prove this love you say you 
bear for me. Neither do I require you to write a novel that shall 
be hailed everywhere as beyond all peradventure the long awaited 
Great American Novel. No, that would be setting you a task 
beyond all reason.” 

“You are very good,” he murmured hopefully. “ What, then, 
must I do, dear heart, to prove the deep and noble sincerity of 
my passion? ” 
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“Your cat-boat is still in commission, Roderic? ” she asked. 

“ Yes,” he replied. 

“And you still have the ear-tabs I knitted for you last 
Christmas? ” the girl went on shyly. 

* T have never let them be separated from me,” he cried. “ See!” 

And he produced them from his coat-tail pocket, kissing them 
in loverly fashion as he did so. 

“Then all will be easy, Roderic,” she replied. “If by next 
Thursday night you have brought me that brass tube containing 
the American flag and a bag of peanuts planted by Doctor Cook 
in that cake of ice he found stranded on the Pole, then, dear 
Roderic, will I be yours forever!” . 

The startled man made no reply. He gazed quietly upon her 
face for a moment, and then, turning on his heel, he left the 
room. ‘Twenty-four hours later his engagement to Miss Tootsi 
Hickenlooper, famed as the homeliest girl in Hackensack, was 
announced. 

“Since I cannot have you,” he wrote, in announcing his en- 
gagement to Marjorie, “I have consoled myself with the only 
girl I know who is like you in all ways.” 


And Marjorie’s victory held the bitterness of ashes to her taste ! 
D. G. 


A LATTER-DAY JACK HORNER 
By Edmund Moberly 


Little Jack Horner, caught in a corner, 
Could n’t have Christmas pie ; 

For Jack was a sport who sold wheat short 
Just before it went sky high. 


Her First Game 

During the first year of coeducation at Tufts College, several 
of the co-eds, as guests of some of the college men, were witnessing 
their first game of football. 

“ Why are all the players leaving the field? ” inquired one girl. 

“This is the end of the first half,” replied her escort. 

“Oh, is that so?” gushed the girl. “ How many halves are 
there? ” 


Frank 8. Ray 
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No Reason 
“I wish some one would endow a home for poor actors.” 


“ Why? Some of the poorest actors draw the largest salaries.” 
Clara O'Neill 


THE POET’S CONSOLATION 
By Chester Firkins 


You ’d almost think, to hear the beggars tell it, 
That poets were a people very poor; 

But this sad Muse of mine—I would n’t sell it 
For all the wealth of Mrs. Pompadour. 

I will admit the springtime market ’s heavy ; 
I don’t gain much in summer or the fall; 

But oh, when Christmas comes around, I levy 
A toll on poesy that beats ’em all! 


A quatrain to sweet Agnes saves $8, 
And roses could n’t half so warm her “ soul.” 
I’m sure a sonnet on “ Pragmatic Scholars ” 
To Anne is dearer than a ton of coal. 
Diamonds for Alice, my betrothed, my glowing 
Star of delight? Not on your life! Ill send 
My photo, hand on brow, sad eyes, tie flowing— 
Thus shall her trust declare a dividend. 


Oh, yes, they all will marry other fellows,— 
Dull, short-haired chaps who work for sordid gold! 
But when sure fame my happy memory mellows, 
When foes are dead and critics cease to scold, 
From dim old attics, where these maidens throw ’em, 
My discards, which no editor would buy, 
Will rise, each hailed as “ an unpublished poem ”!— 
A word of glory—after poets die. 
Nor Hers to Turow Away 
“* Mary,” said a teacher in a Colorado Springs school to a 
little girl whom she noticed chewing a large mouthful of gum, 
** come here and throw that gum in the waste-basket.” 
“T can’t, teacher,” replied the youngster. “It belongs to 
my sister.” 


Bruce A. Gustin 
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French Ice Cream 
Served with 
| NABISCO SUGAR WAFERS 


~ 


Originality is the secret 
success in entertaining. 


adaptability NABISCO 


Sugar Wafers to the creation 
of successful desserts offers 
1. | surprise alter surprise. At 
the next “at home” serve 
French Ice Cream with 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


Recipe for French Ice Cream 


Put yolks of four eggs into saucepan, add 
one cup of sugar and two of milk. Stir 
over fire until thick. It must not boil. 
Strain, cool, add one pint whipped cream, 


x one teaspoon salt, one tablespoon vanilla 
extract. Freeze—serve with NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Sue Knew 

“Will you be mine?” 

The beautiful young girl thus so ardently addressed looked 
down into the eyes of her pleading lover. 

“If I say yes,” she replied, “ will you let me play all the bridge 
I want to?” 

“ Certainly, dear.” 

“May I join the woman suffrage movement and go to any 
lengths I please? ” 

“ You may indeed.” 

** Will it be understood that I am not responsible in any way 
for your care, such as mending your clothes, housekeeping for you, 
and so forth? ” 

* Perfectly so.” 

“Do you mind if I smoke cigarettes? ” 

“ Not a bit.” 

“ May I belong to all the women’s clubs in the neighborhood? ” 

“ Every one.” 

“ And be out nights attending conferences? ” 

“ Yes, darling.” 

She paused and sighed. 

“ Then I can never be yours,” she said. 

“ But, dearest, I have given you full swing. I ad 

“That ’s just it. Any man who is so compliant as you would 
sit around the house and be so pleasant that he would bore me to 
death inside of a month. No, thank you!” 


Thomas L. Masson 
Exactinc Drvotion 
Louise : “ What do you hope your men friends will give you for 
Christmas? ” 


Julia: “ Something they can’t afford.” 
C. A. Bolton 


But Tuey Can’t Return Too Ortren 

- Adelina Patti probably holds the record for the number of 
her “ farewell performances,” but her example has been emulated 
to a greater or less extent by many other vocalists. In connection 
with the return of Marcella Sembrich for another farewell tour, a 
wag remarked, “ Singular, is n’t it, about the retiring disposition 
of our public singers? ” 

Caroline Wood Morrison 
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A Highway of 
Communication 


It goes by your door. Every Home, 
every office, every factory, and every farm 
in the land is on that great highway or 
within reach of it. It is a highway of 
communication, and every Bell Telephone 
is a gateway by which it can be reached. 


Millions of messages travel over this 
highway every day. In the great cities 
they follow one another like the bullets 
from a machine gun, and over the wide 
reaches of the country they fly with the 
speed of shooting stars. 


The Bell service carries the thoughts 
and wishes of the people from room to 
room, from house to house, from commu- 
nity to community, and from state to state. 


This service adds to the efficiency of 
each citizen, and multiplies the power of 
the whole nation. 


The Bell system brings eighty million 
men, women and children into one tele- 
phone commonwealth, so tnat they may 
know one another and live together in 
harmonious understanding. 


A hundred thousand Bell employees are 
working all the time on this highway of 
communication. Every year it is made 
longer and broader, and its numerous 
branches are more widely extended. 
Every year it is furnished with a larger 
number of telephone gateways and be- 
comes the means of greater usefulness. 


The Bell Long Distance Telephone will meet your 
new needs and serve your new purposes. It means 
— one policy, one system, universal service. 


Every Bell Telephone is the center of the System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPAN 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPincort’s. 
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DEPOSED 
By Edwin L. Sabin 


I useter be “ it ” at Christmas; 
The whole darned thing was me. ~ 

But it ain’t that way no longer, 
For we ’ve got a baby—see? 

An’ happens that I ain’t in it 
Around that Christmas tree! 


Of course I do get some presents, 
The same’s I useter get; _ 

If I did n’t—well, if I did n’t 
There ’d be a kick, you bet. 

An’ we have the tree an’ fixin’s 
The same ’s we useter; yet— 


It’s, “ Baby! Oh, see, see, baby!” 
“ Does baby like it? There!” 
“Did Santy bring lots of pitties? ” 
“No, baby must n’t tear!” 
* Let babykins have it, brother ”— 
Till a feller wants to swear. 


They ’ve give him a lot more stuff ’n 

He ’ll ever, ever use. e 
An’ what do yuh think? It’s my stuff 

He always has to choose! 
An’ I have to hand it over 

For “ baby ” to abuse! 


He’s played with my truly engine 
An’ put it on the bum; 

An’ he’s sat on my book of injuns, 
An’ stuck a hole in my drum; 

An’ it ain’t such fun at Christmas 
Since that there baby come. 


But they need n’t think they can “ Santy ” 
Him like they ’ve “ Santied ” me; 

For I’m agoin’ to tell him 
There ain’t no Santy—gee! 

An’ mebbe he ’Il think he ’d rather 
Go back to heaven—see? 
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A household word wherever pianos are known. Associations and fra- 

grant memories cluster about it. The oldest American pianos, and of 

greater reputation for excellence than any other, and their reputation 

one that is justified by their great beauty of tone and durability. 
A Chickering upright Style H can be had for $550. Quarter grands Style W for $700. 


Chickering Pianos may be bought of any regular Chickering representative at Boston 
prices with added cost of freight and delivery. Our literature will be sent upon request. 


Made Solely by CHICKERING & SONS 


971 Tremont Street, Cor. Northampton Established, 1823 Boston, Mass. 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LiIPPINcoTtT’s. 
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Tue Basy’s Menu 
“What do you feed the baby?” is a question that usually 
_calls forth a wearisome amount of detail. But the other day a 
young mother received a severe jolt when, upon meeting the drug- 
store man’s wife with a fine fat baby, she asked: 
“ And what do you feed the baby?” 


“ Well, you see, it’s this way: we have a great many samples: 


of baby-foods sent us, and we try them all.” 


Inpeep! 
While on his travels, he was thunderstruck at receiving from his 
wife a telegram which ran as follows: 


Twins this morning. More later. 
Isaline Normand 


An AvTomMoBILE ENGAGEMENT 
One that starts off all right, but nobody ’s quite dead sure it 


will be able to keep on going. 
Roy Stamp 


” CoLuer’s Latrest 
At the Lambs Club a group of actors were laughing heartily 
over a story just told them by the irrepressible “ Willie ” Collier, 
when some one, in a spirit of banter, asked: 
“ Willie, isn’t that one of Lackaye’s stories? ” 
* Not yet,” quickly answered Willie. 


Edwin Tarrisse 

Heart Trovsie 

** I don’t like your heart action,” the doctor said, applying the 
stethoscope again. ‘You have had some trouble with angina 
pectoris.” 

“ You ’re partly right, doctor,” said the young man sheepishly ; 
“only that ain’t her name.” 


H. E. Zimmerman 
RaTHER THE OTHER 
“Don’t you know that tune? I forget the name of it, but 
it goes like this; ” and he whistled it. 
After he had finished, his friend turned to him with a sigh. 
“I wish to goodness you had remembered the name and not the 


tune,” he said. 
La Touche Hancock 
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Arizona 


Several miles down the trail on the brink of 
the inner plateau, a thousand feet above the 
‘Colorado River. Always sunny and warm 
_there, even in midwinter. 


This titanic gash in the earth’s crust is a mile deep, 
miles wide, and rainbow-tinted. _ 


@e California 


Limited 


carries a Pullman direct to the 
‘Grand Canyon. 


to fin days” time, $6.50 railroad 
fare, a reasonable hotel bill 
at El Tovar (management 

of Fred Harvey) and a few 
4 dollars for rim and 
trail trips — that’s 
all the extra ex- 
pense. You will 
enjoy seeing the 
Canyon en route 
to or from sunny 
California. 


Write me for illustrated booklets — “* Titan of 
Chasms,” “ El Tovar” and “ California Limited.” 


W. J. BLACK, Pass. Traffic Mer., A. T.& S. F. Ry. System, 
1063 Railway Exc inge, Chicago, 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LiIPPrncotT’s, 
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SIGHTSEEING WITH RESERVATIONS 

Out of the Grand Central Station the other day came a couple 
the sight of whom caused citizens who saw them to admit to them- 
selves that there might be, after all, some basis of truth in the 
“ Uncle Josh” jokes of the allegedly funny papers. The old man 
grasped his carpet-bag and bulging green umbrella firmly, and 
looked up and down the street, his mouth agape. 

“ There ’s a heap o’ sights in New York, I guess, Maria,” he 
said. “I misdoubt if we see them all.” 

The old lady’s mouth set grimly. 

“ Wall, Silas,” she replied, and her manner was more than 
significant, “ bein’ as I’m with you, there ’s some, I expect, that 


you ain’t goin’ to see!” 
Emmett Campbell Hall 


NON SCRIBIT CUJUS CARMINA NEMO LEGIT 
By A. P. Jones 


He was lean of figure and long of hair, 
And he twiddled his thumbs with an absent air— 
He was a country poet. 
He was n’t a man of worldly means; 
No currency jingled in his jeans— 
For it’s hard lines writing for magazines 
When the magazines don’t know it. 
Frencnu as Sue ts SPELLED 
Ethel was making out her Christmas list. Wishing to prevent 
her mother from discovering the nature of the gift of fruit destined 
for her, Ethel resolved to write it in French—only to find that the 


word pronounced froo-ee was spelled fruit. 
Karl von Kraft 


On Txuetr HonrrmMoon 

A recently married young woman of Boston was touched by 
the evidence of thoughtfulness on the part of her young sister 
who, in packing up the bride’s belongings, had included several 
favorite volumes for use during the honeymoon. However, the 
bride’s emotions were rather mixed when, glancing at the title of 
the first book she took out on reaching a hotel in Quebec, she found 


that it was Stevenson’s “ Travels with a Donkey.” 
Elgin Burroughs 
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Poor, Poor Santa Craus 
What Grandpa Said When He Was a Boy 
“Oh, isn’t Santa Claus the best person in all the world! I 
did n’t expect so much. Oh, oh! I have wanted a top for so long!” 
What Father Said 
“ I knew that Santa Claus would come! I knew it! He did n’t 
forget me. Just what I wanted—a book—and pictures all through | 
it. May I sit down and read it now, mother? ” 
What Willie Says 
“I did n’t want a toy choo-choo. I told Santa Claus I did n’t. 
I am tired of animal books, too. And that gun won’t kill anything. 
This candy is all sticky, too. I wanted a red automobile. Look 


at this one—blue. Santa Claus is awfully contrary!” 
Homer Croy 


Tue Mancuv’s Does 

At a country club near Washington some members were 
swapping rather “ tall” stories touching the intelligence of their 
respective dogs, when a reserved chap in the corner spoke up. 
Said he: 

“Those are good stories; but the best dog story I ever heard 
was of Chinese origin. I'll tell it as I got it at Shanghai, where 
I was stationed for some time. 

* A Manchu had three dogs. Returning home on one occasion, 
he found them on his couch of teakwood and marble. He whipped 
the dogs and drove them forth. 

“The next evening when the Manchu came home the dogs 
were lying on the floor. But he placed his hand on the couch 
and found that it was warm from their bodies. Therefore he 
whipped the dogs again. 

“The third night, returning home a little earlier than usual, 
he found the dogs sitting before the couch blowing on it to 
cool it!” 

Howard Morse 


MISTLETOE 
By J. J. O'Connell 


You may hide, you may cover, 
The plant as you will, 

But the smack of the kisses 
Will hang round it still. 
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For His Christmas 
A Gillette Safety Razor 


e most useful and practical gift for a 
man. Something he will use every day 
of the year, and every year of his life. 


Something he will treasure. A man forms a 
peculiar attachment for his Gillette Razor—thinks more of it than 
any other article of personal use. It is so efficient and workman- 
like, so easy and safe—no stroppi ra no honing—no special care. 

A beautiful gift too! he Gillette is as compact and as 
handsomely finished as a piece of jewelry. “se 

_If he has never tried the Gillette he will be astonished and 
delighted when he uses it and will thank you for a great comfort 
and convenience. 

If he already owns a Gillette, give him one of the new models. 
Hundreds of Gillette enthusiasts own half a dozen or more 
Gillette razors. _ GILLETTE SALES CO. 


Standard Set, full leather case, $5. 871 Kimball Building. Boston 


Standard Set, in neat metal case, $5. Y . 
New Pocket Edition, $5 to $7.50. % Factories: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 


Combination Se $6. icago, Stock Fxcheage Bldg. t. Alexander 
” red to $50. J) London Office, 17 Holbcrn Viaduct Montreal 
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An OFFER 

Having retired from active business, I desire to dispose of my 
aeroplane. It is a light, airy machine, and capable of great speed. 
On my last trip it reached the earth, a distance of some five 
hundred feet, in less than two seconds. 

This machine was made under my personal supervision, and 
has several unique features not found in other and more common 
affairs. It has a neat sponge-rack, where a gossamer bathing- 
suit can be stored, in case of emergency. It also carries a tooth- 
brush, and has a place where a fountain pen can be neatly packed. 

Another admirable innovation, not found elsewhere, is a silk 
fish-net, hung beneath, so that in case of anything wrong with the 
machinery, you can crawl under and monkey with the engine with- 
out personal danger—if you are reasonably quick on your back. 
The engine is also covered securely by a water-tight rubber bag, 
to protect it from the inroads of the ocean or other bodies of 
water. 

With my aeroplane I will furnish a full set of instructions: 
How to Mount, How to Start off, and How to Steer. Unfortu- 
nately, I am unable to give a personal demonstration, owing to a 
previous engagement. The following hints, however, may be found 
to be of interest to the novice. Do not wait until after you have 
started before testing your steering apparatus. I did this the 
last time I was out. Do not swoop too near the earth in moments 
of supreme confidence. It is hard to take a large slice from the 
top of some hill, and still retain your composure. If at first you 
don’t succeed, try, try again. New parts can always be obtained 
in a few hours. 

If any one is interested in my machine, I should be pleased to 
have them look it over. It is in splendid order, having been re- 
cently rebuilt. Address me care of the Neurasthenia Ward, Bellevue 


Hospital. 
Chesterton Todd 


Tit ror Tat 

Mame; “Is n’t this muff Aunt Sarah sent me for Christmas a 
beauty? ” 

Dorothy: “ It’s nice, but J want a much larger one.” 

Mame: “ Of course you do. But this is plenty big enough for 
my hands.” 


J. M. Hendrickson 
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Farm Lien Securities 


Interest, 


Among all the bonds that we handle, there 
are none so attractive to men who know, as Irri- 
gation bonds. 

These are among the reasons : 

Irrigation bonds are secured by first liens on 
the most fertile farm lands in America. 

The liens are given by individual land owners 
in payment for water rights. The water imme- 
diately multiplies the land’s value. The first crop 
from the land will usually pay the whale lien, 
and sometimes by several times over. 

The liens are conservative. Bonds are rarely 
issued to more than one-fourth the land’s value. 

The liens are paid off in annual installments, so 
the indebtedness constantly decreases. 

The bonds are additionally secured by a first 
mortgage on all the property which the Irrigation 
Company owns. So we have a corporation, 
with large interests at stake, to guard against 
any delinquencies. 


Some Are Municipal 


Some Irrigation bonds are issued by organized 
districts, the same as School bonds. Such bonds 
form a tax lien on all the taxable property in the 
community. They form a high grade of munici- 
pal security. 

Other Irrigation bonds are issued under the 
“Carey Act.’’ Such projects, until they are 
completed and turned over to settlers, are under 
the constant supervision of the State Engineer 
and State Land Board. 

Behind every Irrigation bond that we handle 
there is ample and ideal security. 


Six Per Cent. 


Irrigation bonds pay six per cent. interest. That 
is a higher rate than can now be obtained on 
any large class of bonds based on equal security. 


The demand for irrigated land, because of its 
enormous fertility, greatly exceeds the supply. 
Irrigation projects are profitable ; and, if rightly 
conducted, are free from risk. So there is great 
demand for money to help finance these projects, 
and six per cent. is paid to obtain it. 


$100—$500— $1,000 


Irrigation bonds are issued in series, some due 
in two years, some in twelve years, some due 
every year between. One may make long-time 
or short-time investments. Every bond paid off 
increases the security back of the rest. 

They are issued in denominations of roo, $500, 
and $1,000, so they appeal to both small investors 
and large. 

Irrigation bonds have become the most popular 
bonds that we handle. They are the safest six- 
per-cent. bonds that we know. 


73 Issues Sold 


In the past 15 years we have sold 73 separate 
issues of Drainage and Irrigation bonds, based 
on farm lien security. Not a dollar of loss has 
resulted to any investor. 

We are now the largest dealers in bonds of 
this class. We have our own engineers and at- 
torneys to pass on every detail. An officer of 
our Company constantly resides in the irrigated 
sections, watching the projects we finance. 

Because of these facilities we get our pick of 
these bonds. There are very few issues which 
are not offered to us. 

We have now written a book based on all this 
experience. It will give you a clear idea of all 
that pertains to Irrigation and Irrigation bonds. 
Every investor, small or large, owes to himself 
its perusal, The book will be sent on request. - 


January Investments 


For January investors we have on hand 100 
varieties of bonds. They include Municipal, 
Public Utility, Water Power, Corporation, 
and Irrigation Bonds. Please ask for our list. 
Cut out this reminder so you won’t forget. 


Srulridge NiverGe: 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 
50 Congress Street, Boston—111 Broadway, New York 


Please send your free book on irrigation bonds 
and list of other securities. 


Name. 
City. State. 


Name of my bank 6at 


50 Congress St., Boston 
111 Broadway, New York 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINcoTT’s. 
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Truturut JAMEs 

In one instance, at least, bad spelling enabled an office boy to 
express the precise fact. His employer has just reluctantly left 
to attend a meeting of bank directors where the proceedings were 
sure to be long and prosy. 

** James,” he said to the*tow-headed lad, “ put up the sign say- 
ing that I am out.” 

James sought for it in vain, so he inscribed and posted the 
following truthful announcement : 


OUT—GONE TO A BORED MEETING. 
Karl von Kraft 


On, Wuar a DirrerENCE 

“So you think your meter does n’t register properly? ” 

“Tam sure it does n’t.” 

“Well, we’re too busy now to attend to it. Well send a 
man up the middle of next month.” 

“IT wish you would. I’m sure it does n’t register half the gas 
I burn.” 

“Eh? Just wait a minute. Ill send a man up with you now 
to test it.” 

Reginald Rochester 


LAY OF THE CHRISTMAS SHOPPER 
By Edmund Moberly 


Glad Christmas draws nigh—and we sigh as we buy— 
And our hearts—and our purses—we ope. 

We are full of good cheer—also sickening fear— 
As our cares—and our shekels—elope. 


We enjoy a great peace—and our worries increase— 
As our bundles—and debits—expand, 

While the blithe Yule-tide fun—and the creditor’s dun— 
Fill the air—and the mails—through the land. 


The mistletoe green—and the pawnbroker keen— 
Gay enchantments—and needed cash—lend. 

The holly’s warm glow—and the debts that we owe— 
Christmas greetings—and troubles—portend. 
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Delicately Scented with Violets 


Mennen’s Violet Talcum Toilet Powder appeals 
to those who prefer a violet-scented Toilet Powder. It 
is absolutely pure, because it is simply the original Men- 
nen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder. It is the only 
Powder that has the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. 

To make sure you get the genuine, look for Men- 
nen’s head on the cover. Refuse all substitutes and 
imitations. Put up in the “‘ Box that Lox.” 


Sample box for 2c stamp to cover postage 


Guaranteed by the Gerhard Mennen Company under the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. Serial 1542. 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY 
NEWARK : : : :  : NEW JERSEY 


BORATED 


VIOLET 


TALCUM 
POWDER 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lippincort’s. 
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tHe Britt 
Superintendent: “ What we want is a night-watchman that ’ll 
watch alert and on the qui vive for the slightest noise or indications 
of burglars; somebody who can sleep with one eye and both ears 
open, and is not afraid to tackle anything. See.” 
Applicant: “I see, boss. Ill send my wife around.” 
H. E. Zimmerman 
Portrry AND A Port 
The Literary Editor was absorbed in precious and uplifting 
thought when the Horse Reporter trotted into his sacred seclusion. 
“What would you say,” inquired the Horse Reporter after 
the Lit. Ed. had been aroused to sublunary affairs, “if a man 
sent you in a verse of poetry that read like this? ” and he lined 
off the following couplet : 
Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireting wolves whose gospel is their maw. 


The Lit. Ed. burst into roars of laughter—real horse laughs, 
they were—but the Horse Reporter stayed on the track. 

“ That ’s all right,” he said; “ but what do you think of it?” 

“Did you write it?” hawhawed the Lit. Ed. “ It sounds like 
several of yours that I have had to decline. By Jove! old chap, 
you ought to stop trying to write poetry and stay with the ponies. 
Look at that rhyme—paw and maw. Why, it sounds like children 
calling for their parents in dire distress.” 

“IT did n’t write it,” the Horse Reporter explained humbly. 

“Well, you ought to be glad you didn’t. Who is the guilty 
wretch? ” 

The Horse Reporter smiled pleasantly. 

“ His name was Milton, first name John,” he said. “ You ’ve 
heard of John, I guess. He was an Englishman, and those are 
the last two lines of a sonnet he handed out to Lord-General Crom- 
well in 1652. Look it up and see for yourself ;” and the Horse 
Reporter pranced out of the sacred seclusion snorting with joy. 

W. J. Lampton 
A Vaup Reason 
The Count: “ Vat! Economize? ” 
The Countess: “Yes. Father says we are living beyond his 


means.” 


L. B. Coley 
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SAPOLIO 


THE KITCHEN 


HAND SAPOLIO 


IN THE BOUDOIR 


J * 
4 
> 4 


what her left hed did, and found 


that HAND SAPOLIO is as 
necessary an adjunct to the toilet 


as SAPOLIO is to housework. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Liprincotr’s. 
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A CanpipaTe For THE S.P.C.A. 

Bobby’s brother and all his young friends were enthusiastic 
members of the S.P.C.A., but Bobby himself declared his unwilling- 
ness to join until after Christmas. His mother, knowing the boy 
to be as tender-hearted as his brother, could not understand the 
reason for any postponement. 

“ Why should you wait until Christmas to begin to do good? ” 
she asked. 

“ Well,” explained her son, “ daddy promised me a rifle for 
Christmas, and just as soon as I shoot that cat that comes around 
our back fence every night I’m going to join the S.P.C.A.” 

Helen B. Ames 
Pin-Money 

Mrs. Brideley: “ Reggie dear, you know that fifty dollars you 
gave me for a new hat?” 

Mr. B.: “ Yes, dear.” 

Mrs. B.: “ Well, I’ve saved the money.” 

Mr. B.: “ But I see you ’re wearing a new hat!” 

Mrs. B.: “ Yes; in order to economize as you suggested, I kept 
the fifty dollars and had the hat charged.” 

Reginald Rochester 
Aw UncentTLe Hint 

Kate Vannah, composer of “ Good-by, Sweet Day,” was also 
responsible for the following story, which the writer has never 
seen in print: 

To Mrs. McCarthy, busy with her washing and in no mood 
for chat, had come Mrs. Clancy, who noticed after an hour or two 
that it had become cloudy. 

Said she, “ Do it rain, Mrs. McCarthy? ” 

“It do that, Mrs. Clancy; but not that hard I could n’t get 


home if I was at your house.” 
Dora May Morrell 


DEAR OLD CHRISTMAS 
By R. T. H. 


Rejoice, ye lads and lasses, 
And be of goodly cheer, 

For dear old Christmas cometh— 
With the accent on the “ dear ”! 
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Fill the bath room with heat 
while the tub is filling with water. The 


Perfection Smokeless Oil Heater 


is a portable room-to-room oil heater, equipped with the AUTOMATICALLY 
LOCKING SMOKELESS DEVICE which prevents turning the wick too high, 


It burns 9 hours with one filling and requires less care than a lamp. 

In spite of severely cold weather or insufficiently heated houses, the use of 
the Perfection insures a comfortable bath-room, a warm bed-room, a cheerful 
dining-room, and a well-heated house generally. 

The best oil heater on the market from the standpoint of efficiency, simplicity and durability. 

A practical, economical necessity in every household. Made in various styles and finishes, 

Every dealer everywhere. If not at yours, write our nearest agency for descriptive circular. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated ) 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LippiNcort's. 
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Derinition or Tact 

Mrs. Pyne: “ Mrs. Blank certainly possesses a lot of tact.” 

Mrs. Hyne: “ What is your definition of ‘ Tact’? ” 

Mrs. Pyne: “ Tact is a woman’s ability to make her husband 
believe he is having his own way.” Raymond Purcell 

A Woman’s DirpLomacy 

It was the Chicago man’s turn, and he told this one: 

“ Diplomacy, you know, is a remarkable agent. The other 
day a lady said to her husband: 

** James, I have decided to do without a new fall dress, and 
with the money it would cost I shall have mother here for a nice 
long visit.’ 

“ James turned on her excitedly. ‘ What, wear that old brown 
cloth thing another season? I guess not!’ he exclaimed vehemently. 
‘You go right down to your tailor’s to-day and order something 
handsome. Remember, please, that as my wife you have a certain 
position to maintain!’ 

“The wife bowed her head in submission. On her lips played 
a peculiar smile.” R. M. Winans 

His Occupation 

“The place where I work,” said the Irishman to the Hebrew, 
“‘ there are a hundred Jews, and I wish there were five thousand.” 

The Hebrew promptly bought the Irishman a drink. 

“ And where do you work?” further inquired the Israelite, 
after Pat had drunk his fill. 

“ In a cemetery,” laughed the Irishman. 

Isaline Normand 

The best trimming for a woman’s hat is a good-humored face. 

La Touche Hancock 
TRANSFERRED THEIR AFFECTION 

Among the domestic duties of a young husband in Indianapolis 
is the careful supervision of the toilets of his wife’s two dogs, 
one a Great Dane and the other a by no means diminutive St. 
Bernard. 

“ Oh, Marie,” shouted hubby from the yard late one afternoon, 
“there ’s not a flea on the dogs now!” 

“ How splendid!” shouted back Marie. “ Not a single flea? ” 

“No!” yelled Tom. “ They ’re all on me!” 


Edwin Tarrisse 
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ON THE WINGS OF THE NEW 


COMES A PRESENT FOR YOU 


The rush of air through its wings upholds the aeroplane, but rushing air has been 
made to do greater service for man than this. 


The application of air suction to household cleaning is a greater advance over our old 
laborious, inefficient ways of* cleaning than is the flight of the aeroplane over our old 
methods of transportation. 


Man is truly happy only as he progresses; for progress is the law of the universe. 


Make for yourself a merry Christmas and a Happy New Year by getting in line with 
progressive standards of cleanliness. 


The Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 
At Fats up the Dirt 


What a splendid Christmas gift this truly wonderful machine would make for your 
wife, your young married daughter, or some other loved one or friend! This is the 
machine that has brought all the tremendous advantage of Vacuum Cleaning within the 
every-day reach of all. 


IT COSTS ONLY $25 COMPLETE 


Weighing only 20 pounds, it is carried about as easily as a pail of water, and you 
work it by hand with an ease that makes the labor of cleaning seem like play. 


Either this or, at a total cost of $60 or $65, you can enjoy the luxury of having your 
machine equipped with a first-class motor that is readily attached to any electric-light socket. 


Christmas is fast approaching. Don’t put off getting this machine. Cut out this 
advertisement now. Act af once. 


The Ideal Vacuum Cleaner is sold at our various agencies throughout the country. 
If no agency is handy, write us direct. Valuable booklet on Cleaning Problem sent free. 


AMERICAN VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, 256.0" 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipprIncorrT’s. 
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A SONG OF THE MISTLETOE 
By Chester Firkins 


Together in the twilight crooning 
(Though it was time for me to go), 
We lingered still—still sweetly spooning ;— 
y I kissed her *neath the mistletoe. 


* Ah, who can tell,” I mused (well knowing 
That it was time for me to go), 

“On what proud parent oak limb growing, 
Once clung this magic mistletoe!” 


Sudden an angry voice came ringing, 
And in my flight I came to know 
On just what parent limb was swinging 

At least one kind of missile-toe! 


A Heaven or A TIME 


Little Helen had developed the habit of holding her thumb 


in her mouth, even while eating. ‘The mother had resorted to 
all sorts of methods to correct the child, and finally, in desperation, 
said: 

“ Helen, the first thing you know, you will swallow your thumb, 
and then what will you do? ” 

“ Well, mother, I should hate to swallow it, because I ’d have 
a heaven of a time without it.” 

“Why, Helen,” said the astonished mother, “ where did you 
hear an expression like that? ” 

** Well—well,” hesitated the little girl—I didn’t hear it 


exactly like that, mother, but I thought it would sound better.” 
Lola Frink 


Too Bic a Jon 
While studying her Sabbath School lesson, nine-year-old 


Elizabeth was much puzzled by the statement that Solomon “ re- 
paired the breaches of the city of David his father.” This was 
to her mind a remarkable statement, and quite incomprehensible. 
After pondering it deeply, she asked one of the older members of 
the family for an explanation, saying that she did not think any 
man could “ mend the breeches of a whole city.” 


Berthel Holmes 
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Packages We Want to Send 
You Free to Use on Your Floors 


EST, at our expense, this bottle of Johnson’s Kleen-Floor—the greatest 
T preparation ever invented for keeping in condition all kinds of wood floors, 
stairs, etc. Every woman is delighted to know there is such a preparation. 

All you have to do is to dampen a cloth with the Kleen-Floor and rub over the floor 
—it removes instantly all discolorations, stains, water-spots, etc., without injury to the 
finish. 
Johnson’s Kleen-Floor rejuvenates the finish—bringing back its original beauty. It 
will greatly improve the appearance of all floors, whether finished with shellac, varnish, 
or wax. Best of all, it’s quickly used—two hours’ time sufficient to thoroughly clean 


the floor, have it waxed, and the rugs back in place. 
We Want to Send You FREE a Bottle of KLEEN-FLOOR 
and Package of Wax to Be Used After Kleen-Floor Has 
Been Applied 


This gives your floors that soft, lustrous, subdued polish which does not catch 
the dust like highly varnished surfaces, or show heel-marks or scratches. Once 


you’ve tried Johnson’s KLEEN-FLOOR you'll wonder how you ever got os 
along without it. It’s the finest preparation in the world for preparing oo". 
floors for a new finish, and keeping them always in perfect condition. All ee ee 
we ask is that you use it once—we are sure you’ll want it in your home . SS a 
all the time. That’s why we want to send you both packages FREE.” gS". 
Be good enough to send us fo cents to partially pay postage, and » 
shipment will be made immediately. Use coupon in answering. ‘Sako . 
> 
S. C. Johnson & Son Se 
Racine, Wis. 
“Wood Finishing Authorities” q 
? 
*£ 
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A CHRISTMAS QUERY 
By Alice EB. Allen 


“Why does Santa reindeer use? ” 
Asked eager little Kate. 

“ This time of year I think snowdeer 
Much more appropriate!” 


Tuere Are OTHERS 

A big-hearted Irish politician in a Western city had just left 
a theatre one night when he was approached by a beggar, who 
said: 

** Heaven bless your bright, benevolent face! A little charity, 
sir, for a poor cripple.” iil 

The politician gave the man some coins, saying: 

“ And how are you crippled, old man? ” 

“ Financially, sir,” answered the beggar, as he made off. 

T. 

Harp to Suir 

“That editor is certainly getting hard to suit,” the author 
remarked jin a discouraged voice, gazing sadly at a heavy envelope 
upon his table. 

“What is the matter? ” asked the cheerful friend, who gets a 
regular salary. 

“ Oh, he returns this story with the comment that it is too bald. 
Last week he wrote that he didn’t care for stories of the hair- 


raising kind. What can you do with a man like that? ” 
Emmett Campbell 


Tue Erernat Feminine 

A well-known sportsman tells a story at his wife’s expense, which 
well illustrates how women of a certain nervous temperament imagiae 
the most awful things. 

He had bought a motor-boat, and his wife, who had often noticed 
the trouble caused by automobiles, said that she would never have 
a moment’s rest until he got rid of it. 

“Why are you so afraid because I bought a motor-boat? ” he 
asked. 

“Tt must be awfully dangerous, dear,” she replied, “ when 
there ’s anything the matter with it, and you have to crawl 


underneath.” 


J. J. O'Connell 
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| PERHAPS the tetris (3) 


things which men use. A 

| man writes what he would 

say if he could meet his ) 
| correspondent face to face, S 


and all of the pride that he ah : 
takes in his own appear- 
ance is then transferred to = 


the stationery that carries 
his messages and thoughts. 


FOR HIS CHRISTMAS 
Old Hampshire Bond is the 


selection of those men whose a 
judgment is sound and conserva- ; 
tive. It will make an ideal 


Christmas offering—one that will Pa 
be appreciated. 
Write for samples and names of . 
your local dealers. 
Hampshire Paper Company 
The only paper makers in the world é re 
making bond paper exclusively. 
i South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 
| a 
1 For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 
| fi Old and Well-Tried Remedy, 
FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 
with PERFECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 
, WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHCEA. Sold by all Druggists in every part of the world, Be 
sure and ask for Mrs, Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind, 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 
Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30th, 1906. Serial number 1098. 


in writing to advertisers, kindly mention LippINcoTtT’s. 
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Tue Return or THE PropicaL 

An intelligent young ape by the name of Darwin shocked the 
entire community one morning by announcing his intention of 
becoming a real human. He was tired of monkeys, he said; their 
incessant chatter vexed and bored him. He felt that he was fitted 
for better things. When they found it was impossible to dissuade 
him, they sent for a tailor and a barber and a haberdasher and 
soon bade their brother good-by, never expecting to see him again. 

Having observed the visitors at his house closely, Darwin was 
able to talk and appear as well as any of them, and, while he felt 
a little inexperienced at first, no one was any the wiser, for he was 
correctly dressed and his pockets were bulging with money. These 
things, together with his natural agility and grace, soon made him 
a great favorite at teas and all social functions. At such times, 
however, Darwin’s mind often reverted to the little home he had 
left and his eyes moistened. He wondered if he had fully appreci- 
ated his companions, and how it was that he had found so much 
fault with the conversation in the monkey cage. 

One evening at a dinner party, in a fit of abstraction (Darwin, 
like all creatures of a low order of intelligence, was a tectotaler), 
he picked up a glass of champagne and swallowed a small portion 
of it before noticing his mistake. Darwin was thoughtless, but 
beyond that he was not to blame for the tragedy that followed, 
which illustrates the awful effects of temperance on the Simian race. 

What Darwin did would be interesting only to monkeys, but 
the next morning a philosopher disguised as a man might have been 
seen approaching the monkey-house at the zoo. As he drew nearer 
and they saw that it was indeed Darwin, the senile features of an 
old ape relaxed into a cynical smile. 

* You were gone longer than I expected,” he remarked. ‘ Have 
you learned anything? ” 

* Yes,” replied the prodigal humbly ; “ contentment.” 

“Good. But is that all your adventures have taught you? ” 

Darwin thought a moment. “ No,” he replied, as he made his 
clothes up into a bundle and threw it out to the janitor; “ for I 
am now convinced that man has gained nothing in the process of 


evolution.” 
W. F. Rice 
wt 
ALTOGETHER DtrFERENT 
“Did he say he knew me when I was a girl?” 


* No, he said he knew you when he was a boy.” 


Clara O'Neill 
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CHARTREUX 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


Aas 


> 


Divine Nectareous Juice 
Most Fitting Finale to 
the Festive Feast 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 


_ This Winter Go To Porto towist moot $140 


Ev — ° steamer is your hotel during 
ery unfold new sensations, new pleasures, new the entire trip of three weeks 


delights. In Porto Rico you will find the quaintness of the from New York to and around 
old world customs and the beauty of tropical scenery com- ‘he island and backtoNew York _ 
bined with the advantages of American progress. 


Porto Rico can be reached in about four and a half days 
; on the steamers of The New York and Porto Rico Steamship 
Company. The trip is made over calm seas, The steam- 
ers are furnished with all the requirements of comfort. Per- 
fect cuisine. A\ll outside staterooms. Metal bedsteads in- 
stead of berths. Wireless telegraphy. 

THE NEW YORK & PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP CO. 


Franklin D. Mooney, Vice-Pres. & Genl. Mgr. M. Seckendorf, Genl. Pass. Agt. 
12 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
or Raymond & Whitcomb Company, all principal cities 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINCOTT’S. 
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THE SONG OF THE DENTAL DEMON 


By Leslie Davis 


Oh, blithe and gay is the roundelay 
Of one of my profession, 
For what more fair than a dental chair 
And a victim in possession? 
I bind him firm, so he cannot squirm, 
And then prescribe a filling ;— 
Oh, sweet the sound when the wheels fly round! 
A dream of delight the drilling! 


I swoop and swerve till I find the nerve, 
His frantic sobs unheeding; 

Then slide and slip while I catch his lip 
To leave it bruised and bleeding! 

I jab my thumb in his tender gum, 
The probe and file applying; 

A skilful punch or a sudden crunch— 
Ah, see the splinters flying! 


I spring a joke, while I pick and poke, 
And chuckle appreciation ; 

His swollen tongue, adroitly wrung, 
Forbids vituperation! 

A careless lunge or an artful plunge 
His aching face enlarges; 

A final rasp and a parting gasp, 
Then he pays me the charges! 


Ar WasuinctTon 
“ Who ’s that big fellow on the rampage in the House? ” 


“Oh, that ’s only a Congressman-at-large.” 


Tue Boarver SPraks 
“TI can’t say much for your accommodations,” remarked the 
departing summer boarder to his host, “but I must say your 


prices are tip-top.” 


LIPPINCOT?’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


World’s Best Table Water’’ 


Japanese Prints by Helen Hyde 


C. KLACKNER 


PAINTINGS AND WATER COLORS 


MEZZOTINTS 


Printed in Color 


KING PRINTS 


(CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION) 


ORIGINAL ETCHINGS 


Haig, Fitton, Trowbridge, Platt, Parrish 


7 W. 28th Street, NEW YORK | 20 Old Bond Street, LONDON 


Without health one cannot prosper nor be happy. 

: Health is within the reach of all. It is simply a 

matter of knowing how to live. If you would 

your vitality up to par be always well and strong, free from sickness 

and doctors’ bills, without the use of medicines. Learn how to live by 

reading Health-Culture, edited by Dr. W. R. C. Latson, the greatest au- 

thority on health and hygiene. It considers the art of living long heualth- 

“Health of happily, the rela- 

on to Hea oO ‘00: Tr, Exercise, Occupa- 

tion, Rest, Recreation, Sleep, Dress, Mentality, a ae ne 
Marriage Relation, etc.,and is the best maga- E 

zine published devoted to the bodily develep- | q,psosed, find 25c. for 

ment of men, women and children and the cure Culture to Deny, 1910, Money to 

of disease without drugs. Fully illustrated. be returned if not satisfied, Ad- 

It will help you to make life a success by be- d 


ing’ well and strong. It peys to be well. 


} ie “On Trial” to July, 1910, for Money back if 
- not satisfied. Large illustrated catalogue 

Monthly, $1.00 a Year Health Books free. 
10 Cents a Copy HEALTH-CULTURE CO., St. James Bldg., New York. 


Ia writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIpPprINcort’s. 
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The American Woman’s League 


The Most Beneficial Coéperative Movement the World Has Ever Known 


OF WOULD BE IMPOSSIBLE TO TELL THE 
(®) READERS OF Lippincott’s, in this short space, the wonderful 
story of THE AMERICAN WOMAN'S LEAGUE—how 
it was conceived and founded; how its rapid growth has spread 
from coast to coast and now numbers tens of thousands of en- 

we members in all walks of life; of its great plans and purposes; of the work 

it is doing now; of the immense practical services it renders its members, through the 
working out, in a strictly business-like manner, of its central idea—Cooperation. 


q But the full story is told in a booklet, “ The American Woman's League, its Plan 
and Purpose,” and you have but to fill out and mail the coupon below, or write a 
postal card, to get this booklet promptly, by return mail. 


@ Every Woman, whether Mother, Wife, or Daughter; every Man, whether Father 
or Son, is vitally interested in the construction of the magnificent gateway to 
greater opportunity for intellectual, social, and industrial advancement which THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN'S LEAGUE is erecting, in its daily gathering of strength. 


@ The League is a national association of Women (with men as Honorary 
members) banded together for mutual benefit, protection, education, and advance- 
ment. It is not a “secret society”’; it is not an insurance organization, nor is it a 
charity. It is founded and operated on safe, conservative, economically sound, 
business principles. Its membership is spread throughout the entire United States. 


g In every community, town, or city where there are sufficient members (from 
twenty-five on up) beautiful local Club Houses are erected by the League for the 
sole use of its members, free of expense, and a fund provided for the maintenance 


of these Club Houses. ~ 


@ The requirements for membership are simple and easy of fulfillment—may be 
met by any intelligent person in a few days or a week’s time (although a full year 
is allowed), and once performed, entitle the member to all the benefits and advan- 
tages of the entire organization FOR LIFE as a right of membership. THERE 
ARE NO DUES; THERE IS NONE OF THE MEMBER’S MONEY 
REQUIRED—-simply a pleasant service, easy and dignified of performance. 
You will realize this when you get the booklet! 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPrincottT’s. 
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@ The People’s University: with courses of in- 
struction in every branch of learning, trades, arts, and 
professions, from the most elementary to the highest, 


, Leading Institutions of he League 


The Full and Free Use of Which is a Right of Membership for Life 


purchasing agent for the League’s membership, if 
they wish, supplying their needs and wants in every 
line, through codperative principles of buying, at 


lower prices than as individuals they could hope to 
secure. 
@ The Circulating Libraries of Phonograph Re- 
cords and Books, bringing into the homes of mem- 
bers wherever the mails reach, the best of the world’s 
music and entertainment, reading and instruction, 
possible to secure. \ 


that can be successfully taught by mail. Correspond- 
ence students in many of the branches, reaching a 
high degree of proficiency, ave awarded scholarships 
Sor personal attendance in the University, and given 
a salary sufficient to maintain them for a year, as a 
finishing course. 


@ The Building Loan & pnp! Fund, wy which 
members may borrow money at a low rate of interest q The Legal D ent, furnishing free advice 
for home building, and for assistance in times of need | to members on legal matters of a personal character. : 
or distress. 


@ The Retreat, proposed to be erected in University 
@ The National Woman’s Exchange, amplifying City, Missouri, the Capitol City of the League, for 


to national scope the best work of women’s ex- | the care in comfort and happiness of members who 4 
changes, affording a channel for the sale, at profitable | may become destitute. And an Orphanage for the 7 
prices, of articles made by members. In connection | care and education of minor children of deceased : 
with the courses of the University, it solves for many | members, who may be left alone in the world without i: 
women the very problem of existence. It acts as | friends or means. 
@ Any woman of the white race is eligible for membership, and as a member, is fl 


entitled to the advantages and use of all the institutions of the League for life ; 
a man may become an Honorary member, entitled to the free use of all the 
various institutions, barring the Retreat and Orphanage and Loan and Relief Fund. 


q Send to-day for the booklet fully explaining how all these leading features of 
the League Plan, and many others of lesser importance, are carried out completely, 
without the members having to pay any initiation fees, dues, or assessments, either 
at the beginning or at any other time. 


q@ The Founder's Chapter of the League, entitling the first one hundred 


thousand members to special advantages, is fast filling up—delay may pre- 
vent the possibility of YOU becoming a member of the Founder's i 
Chapter. Don't say ‘‘it can’t be done” until you have given us the co 7 
opportunity to prove to you that it is being done. | 
st 

The American Woman's League Af ff 

7019 Delmar Boulevard fA 

> 
University City, Saint Louis, Missouri £ 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPINcoTT’s. i 
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Joun.—“ All right; your Ma thinks nobody knows how to select a tree but her, but I’ll show ’er a thing or two about buy- 


Joun.—‘‘ Now, boys, do you think you can carry this tree home withont breaking the branches?’’ 
ing ’em, so be careful with it.’’ 


Tue Boys.—‘“‘ Sure!’’ 
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The Centre of Winter Out-of- Free from climatic 
extremes, and whole- 


Door Life in the Middle South every respect 


FOUR EXCELLENT HOTELS. The only resort having THREE 

GOLF COURSES, all in pink of condition, Country Club, 40,000 Acre 

Private Shooting Preserve, Good Guides and Trained Dogs, Fine Livery 

of Saddle Horses, Model Dairy, Tennis Courts, Trap Shooting, etc. 
NO CONSUMPTIVES RECEIVED AT PINEHURST 


Through Pullman Service from New York to Pinehurst via Seaboard Air Line. Only one night out from 
New York, Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburg and Cincinnati. Don’t fail to send to nearest railroad offices for 
, tlhe ing the out-of-door features of PINEHURST and giving full details of attractions. 


Send for illustrated literature and list of Golf, Tennis and Shooting Tournaments 
Pinehurst General Office: PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA, or Leonard Tufts, Owner, Boston, Mass. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPrncort’s. 
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Cat rr Looxep Like tHe Nortu Po.e.’’—Continued. 
Joun.—‘‘I certainly do like the way the boys enter into the spirit of anything I ask them to do; they’re all right.” 
Tue First-sorn.—‘‘Gee whiz! This ain’t a goin’ to be no skinch, fellows! She’s getten hefty a’ready !’’ 
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REG.U.S.PAT OFF 


ole Spmg Ned aii UNDER, WEAR». 


ss Ill have to try some o these” 


A wise decision, and one which every 
discriminating man makes once he has 
examined the genuine Cooper’ s. You 
should wear Cooper’s—it's the un- 
derwear of character and quality. — 


Union suits and two-piece 
suits. All sizes, weights 

and colors. 

Send for booklet. 


Cooper Mfg. Co. 
>) Bennington, Vt. 


except by comparison. But 
perfection is never dear. 
That's why “Jaeger” is 
_ your best money's worth in 
underwear.§ 


All Wool in All Weights 
and 
All Weights for All Wants i} 


Wr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores ; 
New York: 306 Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane, 
Brooklyn : 504 Fulton St. Boston; 228 Boylston St 
Phila.; 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 82 State St. 
Agents in all Principal Cities. 


Ask Your 
Santa Claus fora 


Genuine 


Red Cedar Chest 


Practicability and sentiment ift. Your 
Gano andl hate tn ono of curquntine 
and be handed down 

heirlooms—they are of such beautiful and honest 

It is extremely difficult to purchase chests of genuine red 
cedar in most stores in this country. Where it is possible, prices 
are almost prohibitive. We build our chests here in the heart of 
the red cedar section. We send them direct to you—cutting out 
the wholesalers’ and + aaa profits—even pay the trans- 
portation charges oursel ve 

The Colonial Window ‘Seat or Hall Chest, No. 58, is made ote 
in. Solid Red Cedar. ay! polished, natural hand-rubt 
finish. Fitted with strong lock, brass caste ters and brass lid stay. 

old-fashioned heavy copper rivets. utside dimensions: Len 
a Fashioned Colonial Chest. Made of % in. Solid 44 in. Width 204 in, Helght 0% in. The Special Christmas ios 
Cedar. Beautifully polished, natural, hand js g92.50 delivered pre id east of the Mississippi River. (Extra 

rubbed finish. Strong lock, brass casters, brass lid stay freight charges ad rls beyond quoted.) 
cedar handles. Bound with four wide’ bands of dull our "Spec 5 Days’ Free Trial Offer you can 
finish copper. Studded with heavy iat rivets. Out- enmine this sty in 2, own home at no cost to yourself. If 
side dimensions: Length 44in. Width WU ~} BR unsatisfactory we even pay the return freight charges. 


2lin. No. 60. Christmas price $25 
east of the Mississippi River. Send now for our catalog of chests of all styles and prices. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST COMPANY, Dept.58 STATESVILLE, N. C. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lippincort’s. 
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“Moving Pictures 
at 
Home” 


ene 


BEST 
“YOUNG 
FOLKS” 

XMAS 
GIFT 


ene 


765580 
U. a Patents 779364 


PHANTOSCOPE 


Now, FOR THE FIRST TIME, The Phantoscope 
brings life motion pictures INTO THE HOME. 

This animated picture machine is NEW and ABSO- 
LUTELY DIFFERENT from anything heretofore known. 

By MOTION pictures, vivid as in real life, it both enter- 
tains and instructs. Great events, moving trains and 
a biles, races, animals, fire-engines, and hundreds of 
other “action scenes” are accurately portrayed to the 
amazement and delight of the “ young folks.” 

In a cavalry scene the troop is actually marching, the 
horses are tossing their heads, friends of the soldier boys 
are waving flags and handkerchiefs—the thing is actually 
happening before one’seyes. In like manner each picture 
record fascinatingly shows an actual “ life scene.” 

TWO UNITED STATES PATENTS, granted, un- 
questionably attest the mechanical perfection and novelty 
of the Phantoscope. This machine stands about fourteen 
inches high, and is most substantially built with the metal- 
lic enclosing case finely finished in brilliant enamel, gold 


striped. 

NOTE THIS ALSO—The Phantoscope does NOT 
need the constant attention of an adult. A few moments’ 
instruction and any three-year-old child can operate it 
ALONE and UNASSISTED. 

The Picture Records are practically indestructible, and 
additional ones may be had at fifty cents per pair. In 
manner similar to phonograph records, they are instantly 
interchangeable on the Phantoscope. Each Picture Record 
contains about four hundred separate pictures. 

Whether for girl or boy between the ages of three and 
sixteen let yours be 


“The One Best Gift, The PHANTOSCOPE” 


Remit in most Convenient Form—your personal check, 
bank draft, U. S. or Express Money ‘Order. . 
SHIPPING* WEIGHT 7 Ibs. 


Phantoscope $ 50 


Hawke Mfg. Co., Washington, D. C. 
537 Ninth Street, N. W. 


If you “ want to know more about it,”” send postal for 
booklet. 


flourish in abundance espe- 
cially during December, Jan- 
uary, and February in beau- 
tiful Nassau on the West 
Indian Isle of New Provi- 
dence, famous for its climate 
of perpetual June. 


Nassau, Bahamas, is less 
than 3 days from New York, 
12 hours from Florida. It 
can boast of the most equable 
climate in the world, varying 
from 68 to 78 — during 
the winter months. 


In Nassau will be found 
not only the most sublime 
climate, but also delightful 
bathing, perfect roads, most 
excellent fishing, unsur- 
passed hotels, and every op- 
portunity for all manner of 
outdoor recreation. 


Nassau, the Queen City of 
a Tropic Sea, has character- 
istics uniquely foreign, de- 
lightful, and peculiarly its 
own. 


The reputation of its fa- 
mous hotel, the Colonial, is 
world-wide. 


Full particulars in regard to this most delightful of 
winter resorts free on request. Address, Florida East 
Coast Railway, 243 Fifth Ave., or New York & Cuba Mail 
Steamship Company, Pier 14, East River, New York, or 
Local Branch Offices of All Prominent Tourist Agencies, 
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Press the 
Back-Spacer Key 


and the carriage backs up so that an omitted char- 
acter may be struck in, or an error corrected with- 
out removing the hands from the keyboard. One 
of the 28 features of the easy action, light-running 


MODEL 10 


Candies 


A booklet describing all the features sent free on request 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., INC. | The Masterpiece of the 


Syracuse, New York, U.S.A. Branches everywhere Confectioner’s Art 


he Candy of Characte 


ON THE CHARACTER OF CANDY 
DEPENDS ITS FITNESS FOR 


Gift Making 


CLARK’S 12th ANNUAL CRUISE Sales Agencies and Stores everywhere 


To THE ORIENT 


By S.S. Grosser Kurtuerst 
THE ONLY ORIENT CRUISE THIS WINTER FOREIGN STAMPS s Send reference for selection on 


under the Able Management of # approval. 50 per cent. com- 


mission. 25 mixed foreign, Japan, Chili, etc.,2cts. 100 


FRANK C. CLARK from Mozambique, Tasmania, etc., 5 cts. from Turkey, 
Seventy-three days, including 24 days in pt and Cuba, Australia, etc., 12 cts. 1000 from all over the world, 
the Bety Land (with side trip to Khartoum), costin 25 cts. 70 all different old U. S.,10 cts. I buy stamps. 
only and up, including shore excursions. SPEC at have you to sell? 
FEATURES: — Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, Algiers, Malta, | 4. j, KLEINMAN, 3643 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Constantinople, Athens, Rome, the Riviera, etc. Tickets 
good to stop over in Europe, to include Passion Play, etc. 


((RUISE AROUND THE WORLf) 
FER. 5. 
A few vacancies yet. Similar Cruises Oct. 15, ’10, and 


Feb. 4,'11. $650 up. 
Fine series Europe-Oberammergau Tours, $270 up. 


sort Dy. [SAACTHOMPSONS EYEWATER 
Send for programs (please specify). 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York |——— 


A BIG BARGAIN OFFER | || Your Name Appears in the News 


scriptio to eatest home 

—— of the day. The story may be inspired, 
The Woman’s National Daily true or false, flattering or the reverse, 
iseued every day except Sunday. We will send libelous, amusing, annoying—no matter 
every one who takes advantage of our trial offer what, you are interested in knowing how 
10 Beautiful Post-Card Views of University many papers handle the matter. 

City and a booklet describing THE AMERI- 

CAN WOMAN’S LEAGUE —the greatest co- 


operative and educational organization in the world. > THE COST IS VERY LITTLE WRITE TO US 
Address Desk 32 
THE WOMAN'S NATIONAL DAILY | || BURRELLE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


UNIVERSITY CITY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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DEAFNESS CURED 


By New Discovery 


“I have de- 
monstrated 
that deafness 
can be cured.” 
—Dr. Guy Clif- 
ford Powell. 


The secret of how to use the mysterious and invisi- 
ble nature forces for the cure of Deafness and Head 
Noises has at last been discovered by the famous 
Physician-Scientist, Dr. Guy Clifford Powell. 
Deafness and Head Noises disappear as if by magic 
under the use of this new and wonderful discovery. 
He will send all who suffer from Deafness and Head 
Noises full information how they can be cured, ab- 
solutely free, no matter how long they have been 
deaf, or what caused their deafness. This marvel- 
ous Treatment is so simple, natural, and certain 
that you will wonder why it was not discovered be- 
fore. Investigators are astonished and cured pa- 
tients themselves marvel at the quick results. Any 
deaf person can have full information how to be 
cured quickly and cured to stay cured at home 
without investing a cent. Write to-day to Dr. 
Guy Clifford Powell, 5539 Bank Building, Peoria, 
Ill., and get full information of this new and won- 
derful discovery absolutely free. 


Are You Interested? 


THEN READ 
Lippincott’s Magazine 


Has doubled its subscription-list in 
two years 
Many agents with little or no experience, 
and only part time, have made money 
beyond their expectations. 


We Can T ell You How 


White Circulation Department 
Lippincott’s Magazine 
East Washington Square Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cleansed Purified and 
Beautified by 


The constant use of Cuticura 
Soap, assisted when necessary by 
Cuticura Ointment, not only pre- 
serves, purifies and beautifies the 
skin, scalp, hair and hands, but 
prevents clogging of the pores, 
the common cause of pimples, 
blackheads, inflammation, irrita- 
tion, redness and roughness, and 
other unwholesome conditions. 
All who delight ina clear skin, soft, 
white hands, a clean, wholesome 
scalp and live, glossy hair, will find 
that Cuticura Soap and Ointment 


realize every expectation. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse te Paris, 5, Rue de la Paix; Austra- 
R. Towns Co., Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, 
lcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; Ja) 
Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., " 
@#-32-page Book, free, tells skin sufferers all 
about cause and trea‘ t of akin troubles. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lipprncort’s. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


ON CREDIT 


8 ystem. It enables you to make beautiful and Taingble ee without the outlay of 

For Christmas Gifts a hy ty Be giving credit and LJueet prices we make $5 or $10 do the work that $50 does in a cash 
gore. A diamond is the ideal gift for a loved one—it lasts forever and every day reminds the wearer of yourregard. Make your 
ba I corectiqns now. Send for our illustrated Christmas catalog, and in the privacy of your own home select the articles you 
I0FTI send them to you for your inspection.CIf you like them, if a Oo alland more than we claim them to be, pay one- 


— on deliver alance in eight equal monthly amounts. egivea 

Ss. Old Reliable Ori fost Diamond : rantee of value and quality with every diamond we sell; ales priv- 
and Watch Credit House, - oe of exchange for other goods or a larger diamond. We take all - 

P55 STORES: Pitsaee, to 98 44 st, ae IMineis. | risks and pay all expresscharges. Diamonds are a better and safer in- 

OFTIS St. Louis, Me. | vestment than real estate or insurance. Write for Christmas Catalog 


7 OTHER™™ DES 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


CLAss, COLLEGE, FRAT. PINS AND RINGS, ANY DESIGN, MADE TO ORDER 
Solid Gold Buttons, All Societies—These Sizes 80c. to $1.25 Each 
Looks like adiamond—wears like adia- 


ISAACTHOMPSONS EYEWATER 


y Ws like a diamond—has no paste, foil or arti- 
ficial backing. Set only in solid gold 
x7 4 mountings 20th the cost of diamonds. 
= 


marvelously reconstructed gem, Not 


with 


SORE EYES py 


an imitation, Sent on approval, Write ' 


for our catalog, it’s free. No 
If not satisfactory money 
Co., 445 N. Broadway, Louis 


AGENTS — BATTENBERG CREDIT 


Lace Battenberg of exquisite and 
imported design is making 


MOTH-PROOF CEDAR} 
Lining for CLOSETS, Bureaus, etc. 


Shipped prepaid, Knocked-Down, easy to fit 
in place. Write for particulars and free sample 
Genuine Moth-Proof Southern Red Cedar. 
Give exact inside measurements. 


G21 Ge, Vert. G., High Point, N. Cc. 
CUREDTOSTAY CURED 7 
matic cymptome. Whetzel Standard Cor, Club. Grays Lake, Lil, 


Agents rich — because it delights — 
woman, Big, new catalogue No. 4. and 


ers, waist and dress patterns, petticoats, 
shawls, scarfs, infant's and children’s 
18x18 Postpaid, 30¢ drawnwork, dress goods. 

SCHWARTZ IMPORTING CO., 1350 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


system of pe ap- 
proved by best U.S. medical authorities as Varieties of Puzzles. Our famous 


including medicines, prepared for anyone giving ful] descrip- puzzle keys, roc.; link-the-link, roc.; trick box, 
thon of shecase snd sending namesottyo asthmatic toc, eélectric-shock push- -button, roc. Any 3 
K WH for esc; all 7 for soc., post-paid, with secret 

merican Express Building, C be 


solution and catalog of all others. Western Puzzle Co., Desk ba 
St. Paul, Minn. 


PHONE DESIGNING GAT CHELZG 
WRITE ILLUSTRATING MANNING 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lirprncortt’s. 
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Best Sellers 


In all the world no stories like 

these for the Romance of Army 

Life. 
Before making this offer we went carefully over the forty novels 
written by “Captain” (now General) Charles King and selected the 
ten ‘best sellers” out of the entire lot. While all of King’s novels 
are good, these ten are no doubt the most popular. Arrangements 
were then made to have them specially bound in eight volumes in a 
substantial cloth binding of our own choosing. 


KING’S BEST NOVELS 


First Series 
A Soldier’s Secret ’’ Army Portia’’ 
** Captain Close”’ “Sergeant Croesus”’ 
** Two Soldiers” ** Dunraven Ranch” 


Second Series 
* Trooper Galahad ”’ ** Foes in Ambush”’ 
** Laramie’ ** Waring’s Peril”’ 


ALL FREE WITH 


Send us $2.50 fora year’s subscription to Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine, add 50 cents for shipping and packing—$3.00 in all— 
and we will ship you either series, four volumes each, of 
King’s stories, boxed and prepaid, anywhere in the 

United States. Each book is 5x8 inches, hand- 
somely bound in durable cloth, and never sold 
for less than $1.00 per volume. 


EIGHT 


BOTH SERIES 
ONE YEAR 


CLIP BOTH 
YOU WISH 


In writing to advertisers. kindly mention LIPpPINcoTT’s. 
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— 
| SERIES No. 1 
ie 
| Raed kaze 
| 
| SERGE | | A SOLDIERS SECRET 
“An Initial Experience,” and other Short-Stories | \ | 
\ 
CA 
Neatly bound in durable cloth, library size 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


Captain King 


There is always one by which all 
others are measured—in Camp-Fire 
Tales that one is King. 


“Captain” King’s captivating novels of army life have charmed 
countless thousands. He is the prince of army romancers. To-day 
his books are read and re-read by multitudes. Zest and plot, action 
and character drawing, love and intrigue, heroism and patriotism— 
all lead his readers with intense fascination through every page. 
These books are worth reading and worth owning. 


COMING FEATURES IN 


LIPPINCOTT’S 


12 Great Complete Novels 
75 Fascinating Short Stories 
2 Posthumous Papers by Ouida 
4 Articles on our Public Schools 
3 Articles on “ Those Nerves” 
200 Pages of New Humor 


The Best Short Articles, Sketches, 
and Poetry obtainable 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 


For the next twelvemonth Lippincott’s has arranged a brilliant 
program. Strong novels—one complete in each issue— 
have been written by popular writers. Our novels are 
world-famous—just long enough not to tire. Sparkle, 
humor, and action will pervade our short fiction, 
by the cleverest story-tellers. Subscription 


price, $2.50 a year. 
VOLUMES 
WITH LIPPINCOTT’S 
ONLY $4.50 


COUPONS IF 
BOTH SERIES 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINcoTT’s. 
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Classified Advertisements | 


$1 Can you invest that much in a lot 30 x 
* 118 at the finest beach on the California 
coast, where $50,000 has been spent in improve- 
ments and as much more will be spent in the next 
year? $30. $1 down, $1 week. Lots will 
double in value before all payments are made. 
No interest, no taxes. For maps and particulars 
write La Grande Beach Improvement Co., Dept. 
F, 627 H. W. Hellman Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


QUILDING A BUSINESS ’’—a book that 

tells how to start mail order agency busi- 
ness, how to conduct business, how to secure 
hundreds of agents to sell goods, how agents 
will make you thousands of dollars annually. 
It’s free. Robert Hicks, St. Louis, Mo. 


Your CHARACTER can be read from 

your Handwriting. An interesting deline- 
ation will be sent upon receipt of 25 cents. 
Louise Rice, Graphologist, Prince George Hotel, 
New York. 


ONG-POEMS made valuable. Send yours 
and get Full Particulars. Criticism and Ad- 

vice absolutely free. With the right kind of 
Music your Poem may prove a big hit. My 
music doubles your royalty profits. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Fifteen years’ reputation. Arthur 
A. Penn, 122 Daly’s Theatre Bldg., New York. 


AGENTS to present in their own territory 

a standard reference publication the sale of 
which increases each year. A strictly subscrip- 
tion work. Desirable territory open.  First- 
class references necessary. 


P. O. Box 1579, Philadelphia, Pa. 


UCCESSFUL GASOLINE LIGHT 
SALESMEN to handle the only instanta- 
neous lighting system known to science; no alcho- 
hol, step-ladders, torches, matches, or time wasted ; 
pull the chain and they light instantly; for home 
and commercial lighting; write for territory; small 

capital required. Gloria Light Co., 
1294 Washington Blvd., Chicago. 


R4! LWAY MAIL CLERKS wanted. Com- 

mencement salary, $800. Rapid advance- 
ment to $1200 or $1400. Short hours. Steady 
work, Annual vacation with fullsalary. Exami- 
nations everywhere soon. Common education 
sufficient. Preparation free. Write immediately 
for schedule. Franklin Institute, Dept. M 128, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


IG MONEY—Start a dyeing and cleaning 

establishment. Splendid profits, unlimited 

field. We teach you by mail. Particulars free. 
BEN-VONDE SCHOOL, 

Dept. W, Staunton, Va. 


ANY ONE, anywhere, can start a mail-order 
business at home. No canvassing. Be your 
own boss. Send for free booklet Tells how. 


HEACOCK, 1271 Lockport, N. Y. 


GENTS:—IF I KNEW YOUR NAME, 

I would send you our $2.19 sample out- 

fit free this very minute. Let me start you in a 

profitable business. You do not need one cent 

of capital. Experience unnecessary. 50 per 

cent. profit. Credit given. Premiums. Freight 

paid. Chance to win $500 in gold extra. 

Every man and woman should write me for free 
outfit. 


Jay Brack, Pres., 
40 Beverly Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALESMAN of experience on reference pub- 

lications wanted to call on interested parties. 

A high-class standard reference work which 

should be in every home, school, and office. 
Address with references, 

P. O. Box 1579, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“How TO KEEP A GOOD GRIP ON 
YOUR HEALTH.” Ask for Book 

35. Thompson of Worcester, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 


sore Dy [SAACTROMPSONS EYE WATER 
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Value Our Price 

a Housekeeper Modern Priscilla and Mother’s Magazine $4.50 $3.25 
Pictorial Review Ladies’ World and Modern Priscilla 4.75 3.25 

I Ainslee’s Modern Priscilla and Designer 5.80 3.75 
American Good Housekeeping and Cosmopolitan 6.25 3.85 

P Good Housekeeping American and American Boy 6.25 3.90 
Travel Designer and Technical World 6.25 3.95 

P Success Independent ° and Designer ; 7.25 4.30 
Circle Musician and Harper’s Bazar 6.50 4.35 

I McClure’s Woman's Home Companion and Etude 700 84.75 
N Woman's Home Companion McClure’s and Musician 7.00 4.75 
Current Literature American and Good Housekeeping 8.25 4.95 

7c: Hampton's Review of Reviews and Woman’s Home Companion 8.50 5.10 
Review of Reviews Woman’s Home Companion and McClure’s 8.50 5.25 

oO World’s Work McClure’s and Delineator 8.00 5.30 
Everybody's Delineator and World’s Work 8.00 5.30 

T Outing Travel and Pearson’s 8.50 5.40 
T Photo Era American Photographer and Burr McIntosh 8.50 6.30 
Burr McIntosh Recreation and Field and Stream 10.00 6.70 

S Recreation Forest and Stream and Travel 10.00 6.95 
Country Life in America _Leslie’s Weekly and Harper's Bazar 12.50 7.35 


SPECIAL INQUIRY COUPON 


Lippincott’s Magazine 


East W: hi t Square, Philadelphia . . DATE 


Please quote your price on the following list of magazines to be sent to one or to different 
addresses for one year each: 


ADDRESS 


Important Note :—We can give ONLY the club price, and not prices SEPARATELY 
B4=> Foreign Postage on each magazine, $1.00; Canadian Postage, 50c. 


| 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIpPpINcoTtT’s. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


SPECIAL DECEMBER OFFERS 


Pacific Monthly . $1.50 $C) 
Lippincott’s . . . 2.50 


Metropolitan. . . om .05 


for both 


or Ainslee’s 


Lippincott’s . . . 2.90 


American... . $1.50 $ 
Good Housekeeping 
Lippincott’s . . . 2.50 


This combination will advance in price on January 31, 191IO 


Cosmopolitan . . $1.00 $ 
American... . 50 
Lippincott’s . . . 2.50 


This combination will advance in price on January 31, 1910 


Review of Reviews $3.00) 33 
$s... for beth 


Thes a o periodicals n the world’s most recent p' 


tae both om year to yea’ 


for both 


for three 


Lippincott’s Magazine 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia I enclose > for this compination 


The Magazines NAME 


Add McClure’s and Woman’s Home Companion, and send us $5.25 for the four 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIpPpINncotr’s. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


or American 


Etude... ... 1.50 
Lippincott’s . . . 2.50 


McClure’s. . . . $1.50 
Woman’s Home Companion 1.50 $ Z 


Lippincott’s . . . 2.50 
Technical World . $1.50 
Good Housekeeping 95 


-60 


for three 


Cosmopolitan . . 


for three 


or Harper’s Bazar 


Lippincott’s. . . . 2.50 


Advance in price February 11,1910 


Independent . . . 


Price will advance to $3 Jan. 1st 


Success ..... 1.00 
Lippincott’s . . . 2.50 


Everybody’s. . . 80 


-8O 


for three 


Delineator. . . . 1.00 
Lippincott’s . . . 2.50 


Everybody’s, always interesting, bright, and cheerful, will continue to give to 
its readers the best that brains will make and that money can buy. The Delineator, 
through its associations with the great fashion creators of the world, will give to its 
readers the latest authority on dress. A valuable group. 


for three 


Lippincott > Magazine I enclose $ for this combination 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia 


The Magazines | NAME 

addresses 

City AND STATE 


Add Recreation or Forest and Stream with Travel and send us $6.45 for five 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINcoTT’s. 
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McClure’s. . . . $1.50) 85 


or Woman’s Home Companion 


Hampton’s ... 1.50 gon 
Lippincott’s . . . 2.50 


Ainslee’s . . . . $1.80) ¢ 
Woman’s Home Companion 150!" 
Lippincott’s . . . 2.90 


Review of Reviews 


three 


McClure’s. . . . 1.50 


or Woman’s Home Companion 


Lippincott’s . . . 2.50 


World’s Work. . $3.00) ¢ 
Delineator. . . . 1.00 
Lippincott’s . . . 2.50 


Suburban Life . $3.00 $ 
American... . 1.50 


or Good Housekeeping 


Lippincott’s . . . 2.50 


The magnificent illustrations and the unexcelled press-work of Suburban Life 
delight the eye of the readers, while the high standing of the writers for all three 
periodicals makes every line of re -ading-matter of practical value to the great number 
of people who read them. An interesting and instructive library. 


for three 


Lippincott’ s Magazine I enclose $ for this combination 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia 
The Magazines NAME 


separate addresses 
City AND STATE 
Add Current Literature and Good Housekeeping, and send us $6.55 for five 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LippINcoTrT’s. 
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Musician. . . . . $1.50 
Review of Reviews 3.00 | 4-55 
Lippincott’s . . . 2.50 
Smart Set... . $3.00) 
Ainslee’s ... . 4-6 
Lippincott’s . . . 2.50 
Forest and Stream 3002 4.22 

or Outing for three 
Lippincott’s . . . 2.50) 
Harper’s Magazine $4.00 | $ .55 
Lippincott’s . . . 2.50 
Burr McIntosh . . $3.00) ¢ 
Forest and Stream 3.00 
= 


oar ond the and the of the ways. All three ep in 
touch with men and women who do things you do, or want to do. 


Travel. ..... $1.50) ¢ 


‘ter beth both 


three 


Lippi incott s Magazine I enclose $ for this combination 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia 
City AND STATE 


Add Yachting or Motor Boat, and send us $8.30 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention LIPPINcoTT’s. 
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ASET POE’S COMPLETE WORKS 


AND 
LIPPINCOTT’S MACAZINE-ONE YEAR 


The set is in eight 
handy - size volumes, 
bound in dark-greenj 
half leather, artistically 7 
decorated in gold. 

They are printed in 
large, clear type, on 
good antique paper. 

The edition is lim- 
ited, and the sets are i : : 


CENTENARY EIGHT BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES 


To commemorate the hundredth anniversary of Poe’s birth—he was born in 1809, the 
year that Lincoln and Darwin first saw the light—we have published an elegantly printed 
and bound edition of his works. In this, the Centenary edition, you will find all of Poe’s 
masterpieces, poems, tales, essays, and miscellaneous writings. 


OUR OFFER 


We have set aside the first limited edition for distribution among our customers at a 
special introductory price. This means that if you order now, you can save about half the 
regular price. 

With each set one year’s subscription to Lippincott’s Magazine (regular price $2.50) 
is included. 


THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU TO A SET AT THE SPECIAL LOW PRICE 


Cut out and mail the coupon to us with one dollar—in currency, or 
"y, money-order, or check—and the full set of eight volumes will be for- 

‘.. warded to you prepaid. The balance of the introductory price of 
2p 2. $12.00 may be paid at the rate of one dollar a month. 


ORDER NOW! 


Remember that the edition is limited—and only 
the first edition goes at the low introductory price. 
Twelve dollars ($12.00) pays for the books and 
the magazine—but to be sure of a set at 
these prices you should act at once. 


Mail the coupon to-day, while you are thinking 
about it. 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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A present like this for your boy or 
girl is enjoyed by the whole family 


A well-posted boy or girl means an intelligent and wide-awake man or woman. Intelligent men 
and women are to-day needed in all fields of human activity, and there is no surer way for a 
parent to make such a man or woman of his child than to havein the home, within easy reach, 
a book in which the child may answer for himself the thousands of questions that are sure to con- 
front him, and in which he may be interested to read further and further of the best information 
in the world. 


A Christmas Opportunity 


stands open to every parent who wishes to benefit his children, and to every man and woman who wishes to 
make a gift of the greatest value to any relative or friend. The gift that will be a source of delight, not merely 
for the day, but for years, and will also be of the greatest benefit to the recipient, is a set of the New CHAMBERS 
EncycLopzp1a. If you wish to do something to-day that you will be glad of for years, copy out the form be- 
low (mentioning this magazine), and senlit tous. Or, if you prefer, we will send free our booklet, with speci- 
men pages, colored and half-tone illustrations, and colored maps. 


The New Chambers Briefly Described 


The New Chambers’s Encyclopedia and Atlas is not only the best in existence, but much less expensive 
than any other book in the same class. It is a new and original work, not a reprint, nor a work based upon 
material belonging to another book, on which the copyright has expired. It is tne latest and only author= 
ized edition of a standard work that has been largely drawn upon in the compilation of several other encyclo- 
pedias. It is right up-to-date. It consists of ten massive volumes, each measuring 1044x734 inches. It 
fills a two-foot shelf, and weighs sixty-five pounds. There are more than 100 new colored maps, 4,000 
beautiful engravings, many colored and half-tone illustrations, 5,000 biographies of distinguished men and 
women, and about 10,000 pages of useful information upon every subject within the scope of the human 
mind. Every line is printed from good size new type, and the printing is perfect. The half Russia sets are 
hand bound at the famous Lippincott binderies, in dark red leather, durable and handsome. Each set has 
gold leaf lettering on the backs, head-bands, spring backs, and marbled edges and is an ornament to any 
library. 


FILL IN THE FOLLOWING FORM AND MAIL TO-DAY 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
You may send, for examination, without cost to me, ** The World's Wisdom” Specimen Pages. Colored Maps, 
and full-page Half tone and Colored Ilustrations of the New Chambers’s Encyclopedia, with Special Proposition. 
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The Crowning Altribute of Lovely Woman is Cleanliness” 


ODORLESS 
HYGIENIC 


DRESS SHIELD 


SUPREME IN 


Can be Sterilized, Washed, and Ironed. Guarantee with every pair. _ All styles and 
sizes. At the stores or sample pair sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


The C. E. CONOVER CO., Mfrs., 101 Franklin St., N. Y. 


SUPPORTERS 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


DURABLE STYLISH 
COMFORTABLE 
WEBS FRESH FROM THE LOOMS 


METAL PARTS HEAVY NICKEL PLATE REALLY 
HIS GUARANTY DELIGHTFUL 


tS ATTACHED THIS WAY <a 


TO EVERY PAIR OF THE 
Peers — BE SURE 1S GUARANTEED TO 


T’S THERE. JUST RIGHT AFTER DINNER 


Sample Pair, Mercerized 25c., Silk IMPERFECTIONS 
Mai'ed on receipt of price THE BUTTONS AND Try Them! uy Chiclets your 
ICENSED rhood, send us ten cents for a sample 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers ~ ye THIS packet. Any jobber w'll supply store keepers with Chiclets. 
BOSTON HOSE SUPPURTER FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, INC. 
ONLY. 


WEAR LONGER THAN OTHERS) 


’ have been established over 60 YEARS. By our 
“system of payments every family in moderate cir- 
cumstances can own a VOS@ Piano, We take old 
instruments in and deliver the new piano 


Philadelphia, U. 8. A., and Toronto, Canada 


in your home free of expense. Write for Catalogue D and explanation, 
vose & SONS PIANO CO., Boston, Mass. 


NAIAD 
Beauty, Quality,and Cleanliness 
Absolutely Free from Rubber, Sulphur, and Poisonous Cement 
\ \\ 4 THAT DAINTY FIVE CENTS 
THE \ THE COATED | 
| || Bite 
| CA 


